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Author's Note 


Thff «:cncs, characters and events portrayed 
in this book are entirely imaginary. 



PREFACE 


If it be true that the child i' father to the man, it is 
even more true to say that tiie child is father to the 
writer. In every childhood there are, I suppose, 
certain features in the physical environment which 
exercise a preponderating effect on the imagination. 
Such, for me, without doubt, was the building of the 
Elan Valley reservoirs which impounded the wild 
waters of the Rhayader Massif in Radnorshire, divert¬ 
ing them from their nattiral outlet, which was by way 
of the Wye and the Bristol Channel to the Atlantic, 
into the sewers of a city which lay on the eastern side 
of the central watershed, and discharging them finally, 
by way of the Trent, into the North Sea. In the early 
eighteen-nineties, when this grandiose scheme was 
begun, distance was measured for such children as 
myself by the standard of the pony-trap j and Rhay¬ 
ader, which lay some seventy miles to westward of 
my home, seemed physically as remote and unattain¬ 
able as the Grampians. Imaginatively it was somewhat 
nearer: from the summits of the Clents, on clear days, 
the ‘high-reared head of Clee’ seemed ominously 
close j and beyond the southern end of diat clear-cut 
line a mass of vaguer and mightier hills was some¬ 
times viable, adumbrating the unknown wildness and 
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mystery of Wales. As the work proceeded, more tang¬ 
ible signs of its progress became manifest. The great 
pipe-line, masterful in its direction as a Roman road, 
crossed Teme (twice) and then Severn, and finally 
appeared as a spreading scar within a few miles of 
our doorstep. The child met the engineers who 
directed it at polite tea-tables and heard their talk. 
His father’s surgery was crowded with navvies whose 
battalions had followed the work from west to east: 
rough, violent men, whose speech had foreign inflec¬ 
tions and whose corduroys were caked with the mud 
of four counties. A little later the huge storage 
reservoir at Frankley was dug: a vast pan of red 
puddled clay surrounded by hutments in which this 
invading army lived. 

That long pipe-line left a scar on the childish 
imagination as deep as that which it had scored on the 
West Midland soil. Grass grew over the physical track 
and experience obscured the other. Yet as soon as a 
creative necessity declared itself in the young man’s 
mind, it was from this buried source that the ready¬ 
made subject emerged. My first novel. Undergrowth, 
written in collaboration, had as its theme the violation 
of a virgin valley by the construction of a Midland 
city’s waterworks. It was a superficial and amateurish 
attempt, deeply influenced by the writings of Mr. 
Arthur Machen. The Machenery was obvious, and 
the treatment was vitiated by a vague and rather 
shallow mystidsm. Though the book had a flattering 
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succes d*estime, its part-author assuredly knew in the 
back of his mind that the theme had been bungled and 
that its richness had been no more than superficially 
explored. There was material in it for a work that 
might be much more than a mere study of atmosphere, 
a drama much wider in scope and in humanity than 
that which had for its scene the ‘enhavocked realm’ 
of a madman’s mind. So, twenty years after the publi¬ 
cation of Undergrovoth, I felt compelled to tackle the 
theme on a larger scale and on more solid foundations, 
thus exorcizing the ghost of an early failure and rid¬ 
ding my mind of stuff that still cumbered it, demand¬ 
ing as adequate expression as I could achieve. 

By this time I knew Rhayader better. I had lived 
for two summers in one of the huts which the engineers 
had occupied at the time of the building of the dams. 
I had fished, with moderate material success, in the 
impounded waters of Elan and Claerwen. But the 
Forest Fawr of the book does not even remotely 
resemble the Rhayader Massif, which is, on the whole, 
a kindly congregation of mountains j and the people I 
placed in it have nothing whatever in common with 
any I knew, or heard tell of, amid those buzzard- 
haunted wastes. No such characters, as far as I know, 
ever inhabited the drowned houses. Tregaron himself 
is an entirely imaginary monster (though Mr. Lloyd 
George says he knew him) j and neither Nant Gwilt 
nor Cwm Elan resembled in the least the house called 
Nant Escob. Indeed apart from the fact that two 
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houses were actually submerged, that the people who 
lived in those houses must have suffered romantic 
regrets, and that two valleys wherein rivers brawled 
and salmon leapt have become still lakes of an unique 
and solitary beauty, I can vouch for it that there is not 
a word of truth in the story. 



PRELUDE 




PRELUDE 


The mass of mountains callcvl Forest Fawr sprawls 
over the middle March of "W ales like a carved lion 
crouched in defiance. From a distance of fifty miles 
and more that huge shade dominates the border land¬ 
scape. At its northern extremity two moulded domes, 
one behind and surmounting the other, resemble a 
silhouette of gigantic loins from which a line of escarp¬ 
ment, running due south in the likeness of falling 
flanks and a level backbone, rises proudly, abruptly, at 
last into contours of shoulder and neck, maned with 
streaks of naked stone (for no living wood can sur¬ 
vive the rigours of such uplifting), and a massive head 
gazing eastward over the dwarfed hills of Radnor. 
Below flows a turbulent river which one stony paw, 
protruded from a chest shagged with forest, has thrust 
out of its natural course, purloining, by the same 
gesture, some thousands of acres of man’s pasturage 
that lie crushed beneath it like a lion’s kill, a token 
and a warning of the monster’s negligent strength. 

All evil proceeds from the Forest. The Romans 
knew it—those iron men who took the Alps in their 
stride. Their story is scored on the land in roads like 
sword-cuts. From Wroxeter, by Severn, the white 
city that the Saxon burnt, they set out boldly. There 
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is a military post near Lesswardinc on the banks of 
Teme. Still westward they marched, and the road 
reeled out behind them till the lion of Forest Fawr 
rose up in their path- At this point something hap¬ 
pened. None will ever know what it was. Sudden 
panicj the smell of failure; invincible promptings of 
caution . . . They doubted and turned in their tracks. 
The road shadows forth the tale. First it falters and 
swerves, as though turned from its purpose by some 
force of nature. Then, pricked by indomitable will, it 
is thrown forward a league, to end on the verge of a 
sudden hill-crest like a broken aqueduct. On the 
eastern side of the hill a square earthwork remains. 
The superstitious avoid it; they say it is haunted, 
though by what none can tell. Broad-leaved, virulent 
nettles possess it, and two black yews, whose roots and 
the scrabbling claws of the badger have brought to 
light triangular shards of fire-blackened Samian and 
three coins of small value—one of Constantine, and 
two of Severus, minted at York. That is all, and 
enough. 

So the light of Rome faded and Wroxeter roared 
up in flame. Yet the folk who dragged their wains 
over the road the Roman had left and still hold the 
lands he abandoned have no less fear of Forest Fawr. 
Though the mountain put on its most gentle disguises 
and smile on them they are not beguiled. When its 
substance, dissolving, resembles an opaline cloud; 
when its smooth flanks are dappled with shadows of 
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cumulus j when wet rocks are mica, and blowing 
bracken a sheen of bronze, they still shake their heads. 
“The old mountain,” they say, “do be looking too 
peart this evening.” In vain does the monster trail its 
silvery lambskins! They know its true habit of stark 
and inky sable; and if they lo\'e it no better they trust 
it no less in its proper colour. They are Saxon folk, 
born of woodlands and bred to the plough. The river 
is their frontier; beyond it dwell mystery and evil, 
in a wilderness peopled by a dark and dwarfish race; 
men quick-witted for bargaining, with a secret speech 
of their own, false-smiling and ruthless; fatal women, 
long-limbed, with milk-white skins and red hair, frail, 
seductive and slovenly. Wise men beware and have 
small truck with either. For no good can come out of 
the mountain. 

On the contrary, much ill . . . The stones that im¬ 
pede the plough and blunt the coulter, were they not 
wilfully broadcast from that rocky core—thence also 
the blown spores of bracken, the seeds of wire-rooted 
heather and gorse which invade their tilth and despite 
good husbandry? Every violence that vexes the plain 
has its source in the mountain. When cut hay lies in 
swathes it will suddenly stretch forth a black arm to 
drag down a drench of rain. Summer thunder broods 
and mutters on the summits for weeks on end, and the 
rippled corn stands hushed and still in a lurid light, 
as quiet as field-mice when kestrels hover, till the 
tempest breaks and the clanging sky is split by dry 
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lightning. When Autumn dies and sere leaves cling 
to the oak the moimtain’s shapr; becomes luminous 
with night-fallen snow; like a huge white ghost it im¬ 
pends in flickering starlight. Then the air that pours 
down from the heights has a mortal cold. It is like the 
fingers of death, irresistibly prying and searching; so 
that the blood and marrows of men and beasts congeal 
as they huddle in ingle-nooks or cower in steamy byres. 
The air grips men’s temples in a contracting circlet; 
iron frost binds their fields, so that they yearn for 
snow to blanket their Winter corn. Yet when the snow, 
fallen and drifted, thaws at last, it unleashes new 
terrors. In the night they hear the hoarse call of a 
rising river, and wake to see the flanks of the mountain 
leprous with molten snow and bearded with new-born 
torrents thundering down; and the lands their toil 
has broken and sown are a sea of storm-broth in which 
here and there a leafless tree shivers knee-deep. So 
they sit in their houses, impotent, dulling their wits 
with green cider, wondering at times how many of 
their lambing ewes have been swept away, and wait on 
the floods to subside. But when, at last, the water 
having gone from the sodden land and taken toll of 
their labour in clogged drains and drowned beasts and 
eroded arable, they set out once more with grim faces 
to count their losses, it is as likely as not that their 
enemy the mountain will seem to have vanished. At 
such seasons, tired out with havoc, it withdraws and 
gathers itself into a coverlet of mist—so dense that 
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the voice of the river sounds choked and distant 
through it Jtnd the alders stretch out black fingers as 
though groping their wayj so impenetrable that a man 
might imagine he stood in the midst of a fen with 
nothing but thin mist between him and the Irish Sea. 
But Forest Fawr is still there—two hundred square 
miles of it—with its almost lifeless wastes of sour 
grass and crevasses of peat, its mewing buzzards and 
raven-picked carrion, its own river, the Garon, 
thundering downward from cauldron to cauldron, its 
lost, savage farms and the half-savage men who dwell 
in them, and, in the heart of it, one green valley—Dol- 
yr-Escob, the Vale of the Bishop—and a single house, 
Nant-yr-Escob by name, in which, since a Norman king 
placed them there, like pawns put out as a screen on 
the chess-board of war, the family of Tregaron had 
somehow, miraculously, survived. 




PART I 




I 


Griffith Tregaron had passed his forty-fifth year 
before ever he set eyes on the fiome of his forebears. 
In the Summer of 1887 he approached it, laboriously 
and unromantically, by the h eal train that, like a 
slow centipede, crawls northward twice daily over the 
foothills of Forest Fawr from Llanirvon Junction, 
where the river swirls eastward into a kindlier shire. 
He was sitting alone and bolt upright in a first-class 
carriage—though he could barely afford to travel at 
all he insisted on travelling “first.” His body was 
taut with impatience at the engine’s stuttering pro¬ 
gress. As it toiled up the gradients he leant forward 
from time to time with the instinctive movement of 
a horseman who redistributes his weight when riding 
uphill. Indeed, this impatience with the pace of 
ordinary life was characteristic, and had given him 
more living than most men of his age. His face 
showed few signs of this. Whatever scars life had left 
were concealed by a vigorous growth of whisker and 
moustache cut in the fashion of the time. These 
adornments, which, like the hair of his head, were of 
a brilliant coppery red, gave the features they left un¬ 
covered, which were distinguished in themselves, an 
irdent, piratical aspect, an air of ruthlessness. His 
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Steep brow, receding, suggested impetuous speed. The 
eyes beneath it were not of that pallid blue which so 
often mars by its neutrality the beauty of red-haired 
people, but large, brown, velvety, of a noble melan¬ 
choly, yet smouldering with hot flakes that a gust of 
feeling might fan to flame. His nose was prominent, 
assertive, powerfully moulded j his full lips betrayed, 
in repose, a certain childlike sweetness. As he sat there, 
his head had a backward challenging tilt, at once wary, 
defiant and combative, proclaiming his eagerness to 
get to grips with life and swiftly subdue it. When he 
threw back his head the sun shone red through the 
lobe of one ear and showed that at some time of his 
life it had been roughly pierced for an ear-ring. 

Seated thus in the corner of the compartment, his 
leonine head in profile, Tregaron’s figure was impre^ 
si VC} but when the train slowed down for Pont Escob 
(the railway company, complying with local custom, 
suppressed the ‘yr’ in its name) and he jumped to his 
feet cramming on his blunt felt hat, the period’s 
compromise between stove-pipe and bowler, it be¬ 
came evident that his torso and head did not match the 
rest of his body. He was wearing a black frock-coat, 
buttoned high at the neck, whose skirts reached the 
bend of his knees. As he picked up a small leather bag, 
slammed the door behind him, and strutted along 
the platform, it could be seen that, in reality, he was a 
man of small stature, with short, strong legs, admir¬ 
ably adapted to sustain fatigue, but, as limbs, unim- 
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pressive. Even so, the tall porter who took his tidcct 
was impelled to touch his hat. 

“There is an inn in Pont Escob?” Tregaron asked. 

“Ay, sir. Rightly speaking there’s three on ’em.” 

“And the best?” 

“ ‘The King’s Head,’ I do reckon. Meredith’s the 
name.” 

Tregaron pressed a florin in t;ie man’s hand and left 
him gaping. He strode up the hill to the village with¬ 
out slackening speed or losing breath. Pont Escob re¬ 
ceived him; two files of low, whitewashed cottages, 
huddled elbow to elbow on either side of a spacious 
wind-swept street. He surveyed it, for one moment, 
with a scornful yet possessive airj then, discovering 
himself abreast of a wind-blistered sign-board he 
entered the inn. It had a taproom paved with slate 
slabs, and smelt of sour ale. Two men crouched over 
a neat fire were talking together in sing-song Welsh 
and took no notice of him. 

Tregaron thumped the table noisily,and one jumped 
up with a start. Tregaron demanded beer, and was 
given a mug of muddy liquid that he drank greedily. 

“Can you direct me to Nant Escob?” he asked. 
The landlord only stared. “Can’t anyone speak the 
Queen’s English in this damned place?” The man 
nodded, grudgingly, and pulled open a squeaking door 
of smoke-blackened oak that appeared to lead down 
steps to a cellar. “Sula . . . Sula!” he called. 

In answer a young girl appeared. She stood wiping 
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her hands on an apron of sacking, and seemed scarcely 
desirable by Tregaron’s much-travelled standards. 
Yet her face, high-coloured and steamed by the 
washing-tub, was not ill-favoured. She had dark, 
acquiescent eyes that fluttered before Tregaron’s 
powerful gaze and his remarkable whiskers, and her 
bodice of grey stufiF, which was open at the neck, dis¬ 
closed a full throat and an expanse of dazzling skin 
of the softest texture. As Tregaron’s smouldering eyes 
played over it that skin went red in a wave that quickly 
spread to the roots of her hair. He smiled, for this 
power of raising blushes was still dear to him, took 
o£F his felt hat and swept her an embarrassing bow. 

“I was asking your father,” he went on elaborately, 
smiling, “if anyone would have the kindness to direct 
me to the house called Nant Escob.” 

The man broke into a patter of Welsh. The daugh¬ 
ter answered. In spite of the jargon her voice had soft, 
agreeable inflections. “He says: ‘Have you been toNant 
Escob before?’ ” she told Tregaron. “He says, ‘For 
what reason would you be wanting to go there now?’ ” 

Tregaron threw back his head and laughed and the 
girl smiled timidly in sympathy. “My name is 
Tregaron,” he replied. That was surely enough for 
them! “Can’t a man ask the way in this country?” 

“He says-” she pointed to the bag that was lying 

on the table—“he says he thought you had something 
to sell, and it was not worth your trouble going there,” 
In her eagerness she became almost pretty. “But he 
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says,” she went on, “that when once you have crossed 
the bridge you cannot be missing the way. The road 
will go into the mountain. It is nearly ten miles.” 

“Pm much obliged to you. If I do miss the road, 
will you promise to keep a bed warm for me?” 
Tregaron leered. 

The girl blushed again at the sally, but did not trans¬ 
late it. “You can't miss the road,” she informed him 
seriously. Tregaron put down a penny for his beer and 
waved her good-bye. She stood staring after him with 
her great soft dark eyes as he passed down the empty 
street, and he smiled to himself, for the beer and the 
little encounter had raised his spirits. The road fell 
to a church and the bridge of which she had spoken} 
it spanned an abyss in which tawny water churned and 
tumbled} and at the sight of it a memory of his child¬ 
hood in Provence flashed back into Tregaron’s mind. 

I Pont Escob—the Bishop’s Bridge, his father had ex¬ 
plained. A prelate had preached the Crusade there 
and blessed a church and ridden on into Wales. Old 
Gerald de Barri, the chronicler, their own ancestor, 
had written the story of it. This tract of country was 
his own by right of geniture. His eyes possessed it. 
Though romantic beauty of itself (save in women) 
moved him hardly at all, there was something to be 
said for possession. So his smouldering glance absorbed 
the poor fields fledged with scanty hay that sloped to 
the river, the Garon itself roaring down in lusty 
strength, now faint and now clamorous, the white 
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farms that clung to the mountain-side, the cliffs of the 
pass on which the evening sun lit a blaze of gorse, and 
the road that rose and fell yet was always rising. As 
he Avalked Tregaron had the sensation, he could not say 
why, that this evening was charged with secret, sinister 
promise} that something elusive toward which he had 
been groping through the vicissitudes of an adven¬ 
turous life now moved, within reach, ahead of him. 
He felt restless and oddly exultant. He laughed 
to himself, as was his habit, and his thoughts went 
back to the Meredith girl who had blushed at the inn. 

“You can^t miss the road,” she had told him. That 
was all well enough. But he had been tramping 
steadily for two hours—perhaps three—^without seem¬ 
ing to get any further. No doubt he was climbing. He 
had lost the sound of the river, which now showed 
itself seldom, a mere trickle of white water in the 
chasms on his left. Yet each time the road—^if road it 
could be called—essayed an upward escape, it faltered 
and fell back, defeated and humbled, to crawl among 
rocks that frost or torrents had dispersed. For an hour 
or more Tregaron had not set eyes on a dwelling, much 
less on a human being. As the gorge of the river 
deepened below, the cliffs grew steeper above. The 
sun went out. There were moments of awful silence 
in which a falling fragment of stone, dislodged by his 
feet, aroused volleys of echoes. Not a tree, not a tuft 
could find root-hold on that rocky face. Only, down 
in the pit beneath, dwarfed thickets of black, indis- 
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tinguishable branches pressed toward the stream. In 
the Alps, in the barren Apennines, Tregaron had seen 
desolation, but never a scene more threatening or life¬ 
less than this. It seemed that the impossible must have 
happened} he had missed the road. 

Once again the track climbed in an even forlorner 
hope. Clinging close to the },lacis it crept round a 
giddy corner. A blast of cold wind caught Tregaron’s 
breath and whirled off his hatj that ludicrous appanage 
of civilization shot away like a rocketing pheasant, then 
idly twirled downward} the wind streamed through 
his mane of red hair, it made his eyes blink and water} 
there was a moment in which he had to lean toward 
it to keep his foothold} then, staggering forward he 
came to himself in a pocket of still, warm air, drenched 
with sunlight, and saw, between blinking eyelids, the 
vale of Nant Escob. 

In proportion with the mountain walls on either 
side, the valley was narrow, a long, triangular slip of 
intensest green which the winding river traversed like a 
snail-track. Even the slopes of the mountain partook of 
the landscape’s singular softness} for their bases were 
set in a moss of native oak-wood, their flanks clothed 
with bracken and their smooth domed scalps with ling 
that, against the pale sky, had the hue and softness of 
sepia velvet. In the thin blue above a pair of curlews 
whinnied and swooped round the course of a raven 
beating steadily home} but theirs was the only visible 
life in that vast panorama. Not even the river appeared 
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to flowj wood, water and stone, the scattered rocks, the 
grave companies of birch and pine, the emerald mead¬ 
ows streaked with ruddy sorrel, seemed caught and 
fixed in a kind of crystalline trance, perpetuating the 
sublimest moment of the mountain Spring. Tregaron, 
seeking some paragon for this enamelled clarity, re¬ 
membered these minute landscapes, glimpsed through 
renaissance windows, on which Italian painters lavished 
their love. Yet those exquisite visions were small, 
while this was spacious and noble. Tregaron drew a 
deep breath. The solitude condoned an expression of 
jthe emotion which, though he was by nature emotional, 
he habitually suppressed. He stood gazing there for 
a moment. There were actually tears in his eyes. 

The rest of his journey was easy. From this point 
the road fell gently into the valley. From a track it 
became a lane with grass-banked hedges. Here grew 
tufts of wild pansy, dog-violets, spires of foxglove, 
their pale bells still unopened} wayward thorns, dark 
holly bushes entwined with honeysuckle-vines and 
sprays of sweet-briar. The air was killingly sweet and 
gurgling with water; little runnels crossed the road 
brightening golden pebbles; and suddenly Tregaron 
found himself at the level of the river itself, whe*-“ a 
group of birches stood up (he thought) like 
naked girls. Here the Garon knew nothing o; 
brown tumult in which it had thundered beneath the 
bridge at Pont Escob. It flowed past, smooth, swift, 
and silent, like amber glass. Fingerling trout darted 
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fan wise as his shadow fell on themj a kingfisher spun 
upstream in a streak of blue flame. 

By the time when the birds began to sing again he 
reached a point at which the rc ad appeared to divide: 
one branch passing on up the valley, the other swerv¬ 
ing left-handed between two gareless posts topped with 
globes of freestone. This mu st be Nant Escob, he 
thought; so he set down his b g and produced from 
it a small comb with which he proceeded to set in 
order his wind-blown mop and whiskers. The drive 
was bounded on either side by a row of shabby beeches 
and sycamores, its surface felted with leaves the colour 
of Tregaron’s hair. On the right rose the grass-grown 
tump about which his father had told him—the motte 
of the Norman fortress that the knight de Barri had 
built and a chapel with lancet windows—but even if 
a memory of words had not prompted his recognition, 
he felt he would have known the spot; in the spirit 
of the germ if not in the flesh he had been there before. 
Yet the house, as he came upon it, brought disillusion. 
It was a low, whitewashed building of stone and slate, 
resembling the distant farms he had seen in the lower 
valley rather than a knightly mansion. The garden, 
if trarden it had been, had reverted to the wild. On 
•*' ossy turf grew patches of woodruff, like pools of 
Imilk, between which rudimentary tracks and 
irregular remnants of box-borders betrayed the exist¬ 
ence of a formal plan. Out of its midst an enormous 
ash-tree rose, shadowing the house. 



i; 


Tregaron stood under the latticed porch. He 
straightened his cravat, gave his moustache a final 
curl, then threw back his head and knocked imperiously 
on the open door. Inside, he could dimly perceive a 
hall, slate-paved like the inn’s, a warped staircase of 
Tudor oak, and sullen-faced family portraits whose 
eyes appeared to receive his intrusion with extreme dis¬ 
interest, A decrepit sheep-dog heaved himself pain¬ 
fully up from a mat, bared his teeth and broke into 
an ugly growl of defiance. Tregaron smiled and 
stooped to pick up an imaginary stone—it was a trick 
he had learnt in Sicily—but the beast took no notice. 
He realized that it was blind. Impatiently he knocked 
again, louder. Hobnails rang on the slabs. A servant 
appeared: a wizened old man in a green baize apron. 
When he saw Tregaron in the doorway he stiffened 
his back and stood to attention like a soldier. The blind 
dog went on growling. 

“It appears I am not expected,” Tregaron said. 

The butler put up his hand to his ear and leaned 
forward. 

“It seems I am not expected,” Tregaron bawled. 

“Not expected.” The man nodded, repeating the 
words in a deaf, toneless voice. 

iS 
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“Is the colonel at home?” 

“What name, please?” 

“Tregaron!” he shouted. 

The butler nodded more violently. “Yes, sir. 
Colonel Tregaron lives here.” 

“Then tell him his nephew h.is come—understand, 
his nephew—Mr. Griffith Tregaron.” 

The man stood his ground. “ Mr. Griffith Tregaron 
is unfortunately deceased,” he said mildly. 

Tregaron went mad with rage. “God damn you...” 
he stuttered; but the next words had not reached his 
tongue before his eyes became aware of something 
appearing on the upper steps of the staircase. By some 
instinct the blind dog and the deaf butler simultane¬ 
ously perceived this phenomenon and turned to regard 
it. The something was a pair of prodigiously long legs 
in pale cashmere trousers with a careful crease down 
the front. They proceeded to reveal themselves step 
by step, so slowly and to such an extent that it seemed 
they would never end. In due time they were succeeded 
by the skirts of a pearl-grey frock-coat and a cravat of 
white pique, three inches of collar, and an elongated, 
white-whiskered face of the colour of parchment. 

The tall, thin, ashen figure that finally came to rest 
on the bottom step and towered over Tregaron re¬ 
minded him of nothing so much as a dry stalk of giant 
fennel. It was the drouth of the Deccan, he supposed, 
where his uncle had served, that had bleached the out- 
fide of the man and drained his sap and shrivelled his 
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pith to tinder. He spoke: “So it’s you,” he said 
Tregaron bowed stiffly, and instantly felt that here thi 
gesture was foreign and therefore contemptible. Ii 
the same tone the colonel continued: “Sergeant, take 
Mr. Griffith’s bag and prepare his room for him. i 
won’t apologize for the lack of luxuries.” 

“The apologies should be mine, sir,” Tregaron re¬ 
plied. “I gather I was not expected. I’m afraid that 
my letter . . .” 

“We only get letters when the sergeant goes down 
to Pont Escob. It is no matter. I’m glad you have 
come. We will meet at supper. My movements are 
limited. The cold gets into my bones. I am not what 
I was. The sergeant will show you your room if you 
will follow him. Seven-thirty, if you please; I am 
faddy about punctuality.” 

He turned on the step, and by the same slow degrees 
first his head, then his shoulders and trunk and finally 
his legs retired into the shadow from which they had 
emerged. The blind dog sidled up to Tregaron and 
licked his hand. It was, he thought, the warmest part 
of his welcome. 

As he followed the butler, who tottered in front of 
him obsequiously bearing the ridiculously small hand¬ 
bag which constituted his luggage, Tregaron saw that 
the house of Nant Escob was more extensive than he 
had imagined. The cold had got into the bones of the 
building as well. An odour of dankness and disuse 
transpired from the flags of the passage, the steps of 
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the narrow staircase, the mildewed walls of the land¬ 
ing that led to his bedroom. When the man had left 
ihim he threw wide the windows and leaned out. 

Mist was rising from the fields. The mountains, 
uloomed with dusk, made a bickground, where sky 
should have been, for the tra ery of the great ash- 
tree^s boughs. On one of tiiesc a late blackbird 
whistled, and the notes of his st ng seemed to fall, one 
by one, and sink like droplets of silver into the still 
well of silence. Tregaron shivered. He felt slightly 
intimidated. It was a state of mind against which his 
hot sanguine nature rebelled. He was not intimidated, 
he told himself roughly, only mortally cold. 

At seven-thirty precisely he descended. Sergeant 
Ambrose, the butler, was waiting for him at the foot 
of the stairs and led him to a long, low room of some 
dignity, faintly lit by candles. A fire of fir logs and 
cones, newly-lighted, hissed and flared up the chimney, 
but afforded no heat. At the head of the dining-table 
the grey, spare figure of his uncle was already installed. 
He gave, in that normally-proportioned scene, the 
elongated impression of an El Greco portrait. With a 
courteous gesture he indicated to Tregaron the seat on 
his right. The blind dog slouched in and deposited his 
weight with a thud on Tregaron’s feet. 

They proceeded to dine in silence. Tregaron ate 
ravenously, for he had tasted no food since morning, 
and the mutton was excellent. His uncle, appro¬ 
priately, nibbled at a piece of brittle toast which he 
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broke in his bony fingers. The butler hovered behind 
Tregaron with a bottle of wine. 

“You drink?” the old man enquired. 

“I have all the vices.” 

The claret, though too chilled to release a bouquet, 
was of admirable vintage. It put Tregaron on better 
terms with himself. His heart warmed, his confidence 
returned; the silence no longer oppressed him; and the 
figure of his host became less formidable than pitiful. 
When Tregaron had finished eating, the butler filled 
their two port-glasses. 

“This is not Madeira,” the old man informed him. 

Tregaron sipped. “It is a very excellent Marsala.” 

His host’s dead eyes showed interest. “How do you 
know that?” he asked. 

Tregaron smiled. “I went there in i860 with 
Garibaldi.” 

The old man stared incredulously. “You must have 
been very young.” 

“I was eighteen. The Sicilian campaign was my 
first experience of war.” 

The other nodded. “We Tregarons have always 
been soldiers. Of course, I know nothing about you.” 

“Until my lawyer showed me your advertisement 
last week, I had no idea you were interested.” 

“I was not,” the old man replied coldly. “As you 
probably know, I disliked your father intensely—I dis¬ 
like all artists,” he added; “but the fact that we are 
meeting to-night for the first time in our lives is as 
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much your fault as mine. After all, I’m your only 
relation.” 

“Perhaps I am excessively proud,” Tregaron con¬ 
fessed. 

“You mean ‘exceedingly.’ It’s a fault on the right 
side. Tell me more, but rem imber my powers of 
endurance are limited.” 

Tregaron pushed back his chair, disengaged his feet 
from the dog and moved towards the fire; he stood 
with his back to it, his hands clasped under his coat¬ 
tails; he was no longer on the defensive; from that 
point of vantage he seemed to command the hostile 
scene and the dry old man who sat waiting for him 
to speak. 

“As you evidently feel bitter about my father,” 
Tregaron began, “I’ll mention him as little as possible. 
I was born at Aix-en-Provence in ’forty-two. My 
mother was a Proven^ale, whom your brother was 
sufficiently unconventional to marry. She died shortly 
afterwards. My father formed other relations, and my 
childhood was not a happy one. I disliked him as much 
as you did, though for different reasons. Our tempera¬ 
ments had too much in common. He was certainly a 
remarkable man, but not ambitious. Let’s leave it at 
that.” 

The colonel nodded gravely in approval and sipped 
his wine. Tregaron continued; “When I was fifteen 
years old I ran away from the lycee at Arles in which 
I’d been planted. I shipped out of Marseilles in a 
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goeiette, one of the local coasting schooners, as an 
ordinary sailor. I was old for my years and the 
Mediterranean is a pretty hot forcing-house. 1 was a 
man at sixteen”—he laughed—“with a beard of which 
I was extremely proud. A year later, in Genoa, I ran 
into Garibaldi’s red-shirts. I deserted the goeiette and 
joined themj there were a number of Englishmen 
among them. We sailed on the fifth of May.” 

“You saw fighting?” 

Tregaron threw back his head. “No fighting to speak 
of. 1 had nothing but a scratch from a spent bullet at 
wCalatafimi. The Neapolitan army was poor stuff com¬ 
pared with the Algerian Arabs whom 1 met some years 
later. When men fight for religion . . .” 

“I know. I was in the Sikh rebellion in the year 
you were born. And then?” 

“The return of the prodigal—or the bad penny. I 
came back to Aix. My father was like yourself, a man 
of few words, except in liquor. He took my coming 
home at a matter of course. The life didn’t attract me. 
You can guess that living in a provincial town fell 
rather flat after what I’d been through! I should have 
shot off again, God knows where, if my father had not 
fallen ill. It wasn’t that I liked him any better} I 
found him pathetic} and I had no intention of letting 
what money he had fall into the hands of his mistress. 
So I stayed on at Aix till he died. He made a stiff 
fight for it. I shouldn’t have imagined he had so much 
courage, but we’re a tough-fibred breed. When I’d 
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buried him and put his affairs in order I found myself 
left with the best part of four thousand pounds—^far 
more than I’d expected. I had the habit of gambling 
in those days. In six weeks I hac made it ten thousand. 
Then it shrunk to three. I threw in my hand and found 
quarters in Southern Italy wher; living was cheap, and 
I stayed there till ten years ago, when I began to grow 
sick of it and settled in England. That is my history.” 

The old man nodded slowly and pushed the bottle 
toward him. “Are you married’” he asked. 

“Excessively. The word is justified this time. 1 
have a wife and five children.” 

“English.?” 

Tregaron refilled his glass and drank. “My first 
wife was English. It is an incident I prefer to forget. 
She had one child, a son, and quite possibly I am his 
father.”—The old man winced—“My present wife is 
Italian, and her children,” he went on mischievously, 
“are—shall we say.?—half-caste. The Italians, by the 
way, are not black, and their women are beautiful, 
though unfortunately apt to mature rather rapidly.” 

“Your second wife is . . .” he hesitated. 

“A lady? Naturally. I never make the same mis¬ 
take twice. The coimection need not cause you to blush. 
I am sufficiently in the family tradition to be snobbish. 
Her father was by way of being a duke. Not that 
dukedoms weigh much in Naples. Roccanera’s a great 
name, however. If you’d met him you would probably 
have asked him to call a cab for you, and he would 
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have done so, with exquisite manners, to save you from 
feeling awkward. Quite possibly he’d even have 
accepted a tip if you’d offered it. The fact remains that 
my wife’s family wore quarterings when ours wore 
woad. Comparisons are odious, anyway.” 

There was a pause. Then the catechism continued. 
“So you are established in England. Where?” 

“I have taken an ugly farm at Wychbury, on the 
borders of Worcestershire—not far from North 
Bromwich.” 

“And what do you do with yourself?” 

Tregaron laughed. “Apart from the fact that I earn 
my living, I’m what is called a gentleman-farmer. 
That is to say: the villagers touch their caps and the 
county ignore me. I bear the bad reputation,” he went 
on provocatively, “of being almost a foreigner. My 
manners are Southern and not sufficiently starched, and 
I have a regrettable habit of rarely meaning what I say. 
My sense of humour disqualifies me for polite society.” 

“Arc you prosperous?” 

“I make both ends meet. Your sister-in-law was a 
peasant. I inherit from her a love of the land.” 

Uninvited this time, Tregaron poured out another 
glass of the excellent Marsala with a slightly swagger¬ 
ing air. The food, the wine, even more the self¬ 
generated heat of his narrative and the warmth of the 
fire that had been singeing his coat-tails, had tempered 
the uneasiness that had chilled him since his arrival. 
During their exchange of question and answer it 
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seemed to him that the grey old man at the head of 
the table was becoming progi essively older, greyer, 
and less material, while he, Tregaron, grew every 
moment more ruddy, more v:tal, more surely com 
pounded of flesh and blood. He had a feeling that the 
balance of spiritual prepondera -xe had suddenly tilted 
The initiative was his. 

“And now, sir,” he said, with the exaggerated 
formality he often displayed when he had the whip- 
hand, “may I be permitted to ask the significance of 
the message that brought me here?” 

The old man held up his glass and peered through 
it with one eye; the candle’s flame threw a blot of 
shadow on his nose. 

“I am tired,” he said. “In a short time I am going 
to die.” 

Tregaron gave a deprecatory laugh. “Come, come, 
sir!” he said. 

“I am going to die,” the other repeated dreamily, 
disregarding the interruption, “and unfortunately you 
and your children arc the only living souls that bear 
my name. Nant Escob has been in the family’s posses¬ 
sion for seven hundred years—seven hundred and 
five, to be exact. It is mine to dispose of absolutely. I 
have often debated what I should do with it, and have 
come to the decision that my duty to the name must 
outweigh my personal feelings. Let me be candid. 
I like you as little as I liked your father . . .” He 
put down his glass and stared full in Tregaron’s face, 
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and the air of triumph went out of it. “I did not know 
this would be so when I instructed my lawyers to find 
you, though it does not surprise me. That dislike 
makes no difference. In type at least you’ve bred true. 
You’re a red Tregaron. I am going to leave you Nant 
Escob.” 

Tregaron bowed ironically. So Nant Escob was 
being flung at him like a scrap of meat that is left 
on the plate when a man has finished dining! The 
condescension infuriated him, and he hit back at once, 
“If I decline the honour,” he began. 

' “You won’t,” the dry lips replied coldly. “Oblige 
me by taking a seat. My voice is not strong. An 
aneurism. Its pressure is said to bear on the nerves 
of the larynx. I thank you, (Tregaron had obeyed.) 
The estate comprises this house and the chapel by 
which I desire to be buried—^though that need not 
concern you: definite orders have already been given. 
There are also twelve farms which bring in a negligible 
income—^the tenants are scoundrels—and some seven¬ 
teen square miles of mountain, call it roughly eleven 
thousand acres, which provide no income at all. I am 
agreeably surprised to learn of your small independ¬ 
ence. You’ll need every penny of it and more; the 
care of the property has absorbed my pension, and any¬ 
thing that’s over wall go to my servant Ambrose. The 
will is drafted. It was signed by me and duly wit¬ 
nessed yesterday. I shall not destroy it. Nant Escob 
will come to you as it came to me, without conditions. 
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It is a trust, none the Icssj I look to you—^not for my 
sake or your own—to pass on that trust to your heirs» 
Remember—if you should betray it . . His voice 
rose to a menacing pitch, then broke suddenly. He 
drew a deep sigh. am tired, as I told you,^’ he whis¬ 
pered. “Kindly ring for the sergeant. He will help 
me upstairs.” 

Tregaron moved briskly to fireside and tugged 
at a woollen bell-pull. His host’s eyes were closed, 
his features motionlessj as he sat there propped up in 
the high-backed chair, he might have been dead 
already. From that moment he neither addressed nor 
observed Tregaron. When the sergeant appeared he 
rose from his seat, incredibly lath-like, and passed 
from the room, looking neither to left nor right. The 
blind dog, scenting his departure, stiffly followed. 
When its tail passed out of sight, a draught made the 
door swing to softly, as of its own accord. 

Tregaron did not sleep that night. He rose early 
next morning, his body half-frozen and all his mind 
on fire. He stepped out and walked vigorously to set 
the blood moving in the one and add fuel to the other 
by seeing as much as he could of the promised in¬ 
heritance. Though, in a moment of characteristic 
bravado, he had made a show of refusing Nant Escob, 
there was no possession in the world that he craved 
more hotly. From that instant it took precedence over 
all his other ardent desires. 

He rose, a changed man. The prospect, the virtual 
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certainty of possessing it, and, what was more, possess¬ 
ing it by right of inheritance, resolved, at a angle 
blow, the accumulated inferiorities that had warped 
his life. The childish disability of being a timid 
foreigner, and a half-caste (as he had contemptuously 
phrased it), in the lycee at Arles, which had driven 
him to take to the sea and face fire in Sicily; the slur 
of his mother’s peasant origin, which had impelled 
him to seduce and marry a woman of noble extraction; 
the sense of banishment from convention that still 
compelled him—particularly in England, which he 
adored and hated—to fly in the face of it and court 
imaginary contempt; the suspicion of being undersized 
and ill-favoured which had made him so assiduous 
(and, oddly enough, so successful) in the pursuit of 
women: the causes, if not the permanent results of all 
these distortions, blew away from his soul like the 
mists which now rose from the shrouded valley. 

As he strutted there hatless, with beads of moisture 
condensed on his hair and whiskers, he was conscious 
in body and mind of a sudden liberation of energy. 
The wide scene that his eyes surveyed, the very ground 
that he trod was his (or would soon be his) and his 
spirit was launched forthwith into flights of unlimited 
ambition. 

Seventeen square miles! That was more than the 
surface extent of the island in the Bay of Naples on 
which he had cribbed for ten years. Eleven thousand 
iacres. Ten times larger than the whole domain of 
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his landlord Viscount D’Abit>)t, who had not even 
condescended to call on him, and from whom he rented 
a beggarly two hundred and fifty! 

His uncle had spoken discoiiraglngly of the land’s 
value, as though its possession were more of a burden 
than an asset. That pessimism was what one might 
expect from such a sere stalk of a man with one foot 
in the grave and not a drachm of red blood in his 
body, slowly shrinking away, like a moribund snail 
in its shell, while the land went to waste and his 
scoundrelly tenants laughed at him. The valley 
should soon feel the grip of a stronger hand. (Tre¬ 
garon’s fists clenched, as though they were already 
closing on it.) The empty meadows should feed 
cattle and the mountain sheep; it was filled already 
with imaginary flocks and herds, and green corn 
rippled in the barren fields by the river. The house 
itself should be startled out of its sleep; the vitality 
of a growing family—his own blood—should flow 
through it and warm its stones. Order, order, im¬ 
perious order and abundant life, and himself, in the 
prime of living, the unfailing source of it! Wherever 
he looked there was nothing that was not his. The 
mountains frowned, but their magnitude did not daunt 
him. He threw back his head; his sanguine eyes swept 
their tops and they made obeisance. Who knew what 
mineral wealth might not be hid in their bowels, what 
woods their flanks might not carry? A waft of wind 
brought a sullen roar from the river. Tregaron smiled. 
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That savage should soon find a master! He saw tur¬ 
bines smoothly churning its fury into quiet strength j 
he could see the cold house ablaze with light like a 
jewelj he could hear shriek of saws, the whirring of 
separators and threshers and binders} he saw hay¬ 
ricks and straw-stacks overtopping the Norman tump, 
and himself, the expatriate Tregaron, no longer ex¬ 
patriate, moving calmly among them. Why, Nant 
Escob, from sheer extent, was not an estate but a 
principality! He recalled how, when his father was 
drunk, his conversation had habitually staggered into 
genealogy. As a boy Tregaron had listened to these 
revelations with bitterness—the great names fell 
strangely from those inco-ordinate lips—but now he 
was glad to remember that the second de Barri was the 
son of Augharat and ancestor of Nesta, the Welsh 
princess, mistress of Henry the First, and of all the 
Fitzgeralds. He had found at Nant Escob far more 
than a field for his energy: the term of his wanderings, 
a vocation, and, instead of his rebel pride, a pride of 
race. 

Returning to the house he was abruptly dethroned 
from these heights by the snarling of the blind dog, 
whose dim brain had evidently forgotten their truce of 
the night before. No matter, the beast would be dead 
as soon as its master! He breakfasted alone in the 
dark dining-room (the window needed enlarging) con¬ 
sciously occupying the tall-backed chair in which his 
uncle had sat. As he ate, in the afterglow of his exalt- 
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ation, his thoughts drifted bade to the girl Meredith 
at Pont Escob—in his mind t'le ideas of power and 
women were subtly connectCvi—and he wondered, 
idly, if it might not be pleasai.t and profitable to re¬ 
visit the inn and renew her b'ushes. When he had 
eaten heartily he rang the bell for the butler. The old 
man tottered in, more shrunken and frosted than ever. 
His rheumy eyes were as red ar d swollen as if he had 
been crying. 

“I should like,” Tregaron told him, “to see my 
uncle and say good-bye to him before I go.” 

He took a sovereign from his purse and laid it con¬ 
spicuously on the table. The butler made no attempt 
to remove it. He straightened his back to attention j 
his flat, deaf voice quavered as he spoke. 

“1 regret to inform you,” he said, “that the Colonel 
died half-an-hour ago.” 



in 


Philippa Tregaron sat out in the orchard swinging 
on the rope which her brother, her darling Rob, had 
slung between two apple-trees, with a folded sack for 
a seat. It was just the right day for swinging in a 
Worcestershire orchard} the high blue and white of 
early June floated over the chimney-stacks} the pear- 
tree that flattened itself against the blank end-wall of 
the tall, narrow, ugly brick house, had shed its bridal 
white. As Philippa urged herself higher and higher, 
with her head flung back, the trunks of the two apple 
trees wheezed and creaked and the stationary clouds 
rushed past, caught in crooked twigs which had tight 
rosettes of leaves and globular buds, streaked with 
pink, like the aniseed drops in Mrs. Hartley’s shop, 
costing threepence a quarter. When Philippa felt 
tired, or possibly a little squeamish, she had only to 
close her eyes and let the swing “die,” as they called it. 
Then her long, thin, black-stockinged legs, trailing 
limply like those of a heron in flight, swept the orchard 
grasses with a rhythmical swish that grew fainter and 
fainter as the small human pendulum came to rest in 
a green and somnolent peace ... 

It was particularly nice, Phil thought, to be swing¬ 
ing like this in the sleepy hours between dinner and 

34 
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tea, when ordinarily she would have been shut up 
doing lessons. This relief had been granted her by the 
dramatic departure, three days before, of Mile 
Ducrot, the latest of the variegated series of foreign 
governesses who mishandled the education of P'miippa 
and her elder sisters, Virginia and Diana, because 
Griffith Tregaron would not allow his daughters’^ 
manners to be contaminated by (ontact with his neigh¬ 
bours’ children. These governesses, though Tregaron 
chose them for their looks, made a melancholy pro¬ 
cession. Not one had stayed for more than six months 
at Warstone Farm. They were usually Swiss or 
Belgian, of an inexpensive and not very durable 
variety, and the silly things finally made themselves 
impossible, Virginia explained, by falling in love with 
Tregaron. 

Virginia, of course, would say that. Since she had 
put up her hair she thought about nothing but love. 
She spent hours at a time transcribing the words of 
spoony songs into an album labelled Pensees, and hid 
love-letters under her pillow. Phil had read one. By 
accident. It was Virginia’s own fault for having left 
it lying about. Besides, she was probably dying for 
somebody to read it. It was written on pink paper with 
a gilt edge and smelt of violets. “Fo» are the light 
of my life” it began—ridiculously, Phil thought— 
and it was signed by Fred Pomfret, the Rector of 
Wychbury’s son j which accounted for Virginia’s doing 
her hair so carefully and walking to church no less than 
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three times last Sunday, whereas, ordinarily, she was 
so lazy that she spent all her time reading in her bed¬ 
room or in the hammock on the lawn, which she doubt¬ 
less occupied at that moment. All the same, Phil 
thought, there was something mysterious and impres¬ 
sive about being in love. It showed you were really 
grown-up j and what man, after all, could help falling 
in love with Virginia, the beauty of the family, with 
her lovely red hair and her flawless skin and those big 
brown eyes?—though really she might have found 
someone more impressive than Freddie Pomfret, who, 
although he was going to Sandhurst, seemed so much 
more puny than the hero of Under Two Flags, 
Virginia’s confessed ideal! “But she’ll never find any¬ 
one half as nice as Rob,” Phil thought. She adored 
her brother Rob. 

Still, the fact that Virginia had left Fred Pomfret’s 
letter for her to read was, in a way, flattering. She 
would certainly never have allowed Diana to see it. 
Although she was her sister Phil was rather frightened 
of Diana. She was small, dark, fiery and scornful, with 
a little of her mother’s classic perfection of feature, 
but none of her mother’s marble Southern serenity. 
Diana had no dreams, like Virginia—or, if she dreamt, 
her dreams were of a terrible intensity transcending the 
waking passions of others. Awake or asleep she was 
ridden by a restless energy that resembled Tregaron’s. 
She even had his defiant tilt of the head. Her blade 
eyes glowed like hot coals, and nothing evaded them. 
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Though habitually silent she moved, thought, spoke, 
swiftly, ruthlessly. Whatever she did, she flung her¬ 
self into it with passion and swept through it like a 
whirlwind. Simmering heat, fierce energy, radiated 
from her wherever she went} -ne could not escape} 
even now Phil was aware of it invading the soft 
sununer air with torrents of chromatic scales and 
showers of hard glittering arpeggios that poured 
through the open window of the drawing-room where 
Diana was practising and would continue to practise 
till tea-time. 

These violent extensions of Diana’s energy were the 
only jarring notes in Summer’s pastoral symphony. 
As she sat on her swing, in the dreamy content of 
youth, her straight black legs splayed like those of a 
a three months’ foal, the only near sounds that reached 
Phil’s quick ears were the buzz of bees in the apple 
blossom, the chirp of a cricket in the grass, and the 
mellow halloo of a cuckoo flying overhead. In the 
distance she heard the whirr of a mowing-machine. 
Rob was cutting the hay in Ten-acre j and the sound of 
clattering cogs brought into her mind a vision of Rob 
himself perched up on the iron seat with his kind blue 
eyes narrowed to the sun under a yellow straw-hat. 
She could see the golden hair curling on his brick-red 
chest, the big hands, the muscular arms which were 
so strong that though she was thirteen^—nearly four¬ 
teen—and big for her age they could swing her up to 
his shoulder as if she were a baby. She could hear him 
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growl kindly to his horses: “Come on Boxer, come 
Flower!” as they arched their huge glossy necks and 
flicked off the flies, turning left at the end of the 
swathe. The smell of horses and hay hung about Rob’s 
clothes. It was part of his natural odour, and there¬ 
fore Phil loved it. Indeed, he had more than that in 
common with Boxer and Flower, the two great shire- 
horses; he shared their strength, their gentleness, 
their patience; he was, somehow, humble. (Phil’s eyes 
softened, without her knowing it, and her small heart 
glowed when she thought of Rob. Did Virginia’s heart 
warm like that when she thought of Fred Pomfret? 
(The Pomfrets were awful snobs, according to father.) 
But Rob . . . well, his being at Warstone made you 
feel safe. Though Mother didn’t love him—or at any 
rate took hardly any notice of him when he kissed her 
good-night—^it was to Rob she flew when anything 
went wrong on the farm and Tregaron went dancing 
about and tore his whiskers. But when Rob had got 
up with a smile and gone out and put everything 
straight Mother never thanked him. Nobody ever 
thanked Rob; they all just took him for granted. 
Though they often made fun of him—particularly 
her father and Gerald—with a lot of long words that 
were the kind they called sarcastic, she had never, in 
all her life, known Rob lose his temper. He was like 
a great big good-natxu-ed mastiff with terriers snap¬ 
ping round him. He just went on his way with that 
slow smile sweetening his big face, taking no more 
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notice of them than his horses took of the flies they 
flicked from their ears. That made Diana angryj she 
said he was stupid. 

But Rob wasn’t stupid. He h ad books on the shelf 
in his bedroom—^not yellow-bat ked novels like those 
Virginia read, but real learned books, full of odd 
figures and letters and dashes, and diagrams of wheels 
and things. He had bought them himself in North 
Bromwich or got them by posi out of his father’s 
allowance. Rob knew all about engines—much more 
than Atkins the blacksmith, who came up to mend 
the threshing-machine. Whenever machinery broke 
down in the district now people sent for Rob. 

And his blue, twinkling eyes were so happy! When 
they walked in the woods on Sundays—the only hours 
in the week when he wasn’t at work—his eyes missed 
nothing. (She was never happier than when she hung 
on Rob’s arm or held his rough hand.) He could 
always find you a primrose in the middle of Winter. 
He had acquaintance with all the wild creatures, birds, 
voles, and squirrels and sleep-mice j he knew how they 
lived and where they nested, and their footprints and 
voices. Of course, Gerald knew those things too, but 
for different reasons. He learnt all about them because 
that helped him to kill them. He was never happy 
without a gun under his arm. he steals father’s 

cartridges,” Phil thought. “But then, Gerald can 
do nothing wrong. And he is nice as well, in his 
way.” 
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Tvto sharp shots rang out from Ten-Acre. Gerald 
was shooting the rabbits that the mower bolted from 
the hay. That meant cold rabbit-pie, Philip thought, 
for Sunday night supper. Though she hated to see the 
poor rabbits hanging limp and so long, with blood on 
their noses, Phil liked rabbit-pies. Caterina, the cook, 
made them better than anyone else, with a flavour of 
sweet basil that she grew in pots in the greenhouse. 
Caterina was simply awful the way she spoilt Gerald. 
(Tregaron said she mustn’t say "awful,” but every¬ 
one did.) Phil supposed that Caterina spoilt him 
because he looked so Italian, and hadn’t, like Rob, for¬ 
gotten the dialect he had learnt as a boy in Italy. 
Caterina and he would jabber away for hours at a 
stretch. But however you felt about Gerald you 
couldn’t say that he wasn’t good-looking—much 
better-looking than Fred Pomfret with his solemn 
face, or even Rob, for that matter. If their father 
were to shave o£F his whiskers and grow an inch or two 
taller he might look like Gerald. They had the same 
quick way of speaking and waving their arms and 
losing their temper} and Gerald’s eyes had the same 
yellow flakes that flashed like the blacksmith’s sparks 
whenever he grew excited. Yet when Gerald was lazy 
or asleep his mouth was awfully sweet. 

Another succession of shots rang out. "That makes 
four,” Phil thought. Diana had finished practising her 
scales and had begun to sing. "5y the margin of fair 
Zurich*s waterf* she sang. **La-la-laity!** Phil was 
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tired of that song. Like everything else that Diana’.'- 
restless fanq^ pitched on she worked it to death. She 
thought she would like to go into the rick-yard and 
sec if Joe Barley was there j for Joe, next to Roby was 
her dearest friend. So she picked up the boy’s cap 
which she wore on her closely-cropped hair and 
smoothed out her frock. It wa-. much too short and 
displayed a gap between the bl ack stockings and the 
turkey-red drawers, about which she was rather un¬ 
happy because Virginia made fun of them. •' As she 
climbed over the iron railings, thus avoiding the 
paddock in which the grey gander, who hated her, was 
already stretching his neck in her direction, she saw 
Mrs. Martley, the post-mistress, hurrying up the 
drive, and, thrilled with acute curiosity, ran to meet 
her. 

“It’s a sixpenny telegram come by wire, miss,” Mrs. 
Martley informed her, “and though I oughtn’t by 
rights to tell you, it’s sent by your dad. He’s coming 
on the train and wants to be met at Bromsbury. If 
you’ll give it to Mrs. Tregaron at once, love, you’ll 
save my poor breath.” t 

Phil took the orange-coloured envelope and ran up 
to the porch. It explained why everything had seemed 
so secure and peaceful that afternoon. Her father had 
shot oflF three days before on one of his mysterious 
expeditions (he never told the family where he was 
going), and now he was coming home again—and 
everyone in the house would have to sit up and behave 
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like a party. Why couldn’t he stay away a little longer? 

It was wicked to have such thoughts, but she couldn’t 
help it. 

Philippa hurried with the telegram into the dining¬ 
room where her mother was sitting. That was Lucrezia 
Tregaron’s life, just sitting and sitting and sewing, and 
listening to Caterina’s chatter and waiting for her 
husband to come home. Since the hour of her elope¬ 
ment with Tregaron, the mad Protestant foreigner, her 
family had abandoned her j in one breath she had lost 
her country, her kin, her religion. She accepted the 
•loss of all three with Latin fatalism, though some¬ 
times, on Market-days, when Tregaron sat drinking 
in the “Woolsack,” she would slink guiltily into a 
Catholic chapel which she had discovered to inhale the 
incense and steal a few drops of holy water. For news 
of her kinsfolk she was dependent on the letters that 
Caterina received, at long Intervals, from a brother 
who could write: a small chronicle of births and 
marriages and funerals and scandals; the quality of 
the olive-harvest, the luck of the vintage. In this way 
Lucrezia had heard of her father’s death, of her 
brother’s duels, of her elder sister Clelia’s taking the 
veil. Though she absorbed the news greedily it awoke 
no nostalgia. She had loved and borne children and 
ceased to love and become resigned; and that was the 
sum of a woman’s life wherever it was lived. Yet her 
relation with Caterina :was not that of an English 
mistress and maid. They clung together, two eddies 
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of an old, wise race, amid the chddish vagaries of the 
Gothic North. So they talked by the hour—none knew 
or cared what they talked of—save, possibly, Gerald— 
Caterina, that black-browed, blai k-moustached witch, 
respectfully standing,her face wrinkled into a hundred 
expressive grimaces, her lean hands flutteringj while 
Lucrezia, the slim, quick-blooded Artemis whom 
Tregaron had ridden down, sat placidly sewing, a 
marble Demeter now, with no lii.e of visible emotion 
on her classic features. 

When Philippa burst into the room with her tele¬ 
gram she looked up calmly. 

“What is it, my child?” 

“A telegram. Mother,” Phil panted. “Mrs. Martley 
was bringing it up the drive. It’s from Father. She 
gave it to me and I’ve run and run and run . . .” 

“Eh! Why run?” Caterina asked. “The cat was in 
a hurry and its kittens were all born blind.” She 
laughed shrilly and patted the child’s head. 

Lucrezia opened the telegram serenely. She was 
beyond astonishment at anything Tregaron did. He 
came and he went, but she asked no questions; he had 
the social talent necessary to handle adultery grace¬ 
fully. She read the message. “He’s coming this 
evening,” she said. Caterina dropped the corners of 
her mouth and jerked her black eyebrows upward. 
Lucrezia, sighed deeply: “He wants Robert to meet 
him at Bromsbury at half-past six.” 

“Half-past six?” Diana, scenting something un- 
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usual, had bustled in. “What’s the trouble now?” she 
demanded. 

“Tregaron”—Lucrezia always called her husband 
“Tregaron”—“is coming home.” 

“Oh, Lord! And I thought we were safe for a week 
at least. It was ten days last time.” 

“Diana, you have not reason to speak of your father 
like that!” 

“But why did he send a telegram? That’s some¬ 
thing new.” 

“Who knows? Phil, run down to the field and tell 
Robert. Half-past six at Bromsbury.” 

“May I go with Rob, Mother?” 

Lucrezia clicked her tongue and raised her head in 
dissent. “Tregaron might not like it.” 

“Oh, Mother. . . .” 

Lucrezia sighed deeply again. “Run along and tell 
Robert.” 

Virginia was lying asleep in the hammock on the 
lawn. With her pre-Raphaelite neck extended, her red 
lips closed in a smile, she was like the print of Albert 
Moore’s “Dreamers” that hung in the drawing-room. 
Phil tickled her lips with a grass-stalk. She pouted and 
blinked and yawned, showing her beautiful teeth. 

“What is it, you little beast?” 

“Father’s coming home. Robert’s got to fetch him 
from Bromsbury, and Pm not to go with him.” 

“Well, why should you go with him?” Virginia 
grumbled. “You needn’t have waked me to tell me 
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bad news like that.” 

Phil laughed and danced on. The grey gander was 
waddling towards herj she put out her tongue and 
shooed him away. She saw Gerald stalking across the 
field with his gun on his shoulder and ran to meet 
him. He looked sanguine and brown and handsome in 
his cream linen jacket. “So you missed them. Pm 
glad,” she said. 

“I killed four in five shots, little child.” 

“Then where are they?” 

“Oh, Rob’ll carry them up.” 

“If I were Rob I wouldn’t carry your bunnies.” 
(Gerald laughed.) “Listen: Mother’s had a telegram. 
Tregaron’s coming to Bromsbury at half-past six and 
you’ve got to meet him.” 

Gerald’s face went black. “Not if I know it! Rob’s 
finished mowing Ten-Acre. He can go.” He caught 
sight of her taunting smile. “You damned little liar!” 

He aimed a playful blow at her, but she ducked 
and skipped away from him. Down, down, she ran, 
over the field-path cracked with drought between the 
ripe grass-headsj and there, over the stile, she saw Rob 
slowly moving to meet her, his straw-hat tilted back 
from his sweat-damp hair and a grass in his teeth, and 
the great shires. Boxer and Flower, obediently follow¬ 
ing, heads down, with their harness on their backs. Sho 
stood on the stile and waved her cap. Rob smiled and 
waved back to her. She pulled open the gate to let the 
horses come through. 
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“Father’s coming to Bromsbury by the half-past six 
train and you’re to fetch him,” she said. 

“All right. I shall need a swill and a change first. 
D’you want a ride, Phil?” 

He picked her up and kissed her and lifted her like 
a feather on to Boxer’s back. 



IV 


Rob Tregaron jogged down to Bromsbury in the 
red-wheeled gig (the red wheeT were one of his 
father’s violent fancies). He had soused his head 
under the pump in the yard, above the sandstone 
trough, while Phil worked the handle. Then he had 
changed out of his patched working clothes, with Phil 
looking on, into a drab cord riding-coat and breeches 
and a speckled silk tie which she had transfixed 
by a gold pin consisting of a fox’s mask with 
garnet eyes. For headgear he wore a new straight- 
brimmed bowler hat which he had bought at North 
Bromwich. Phil thought he looked lovely, and rode 
grandly on the seat beside him as far as the village, 
where, alas! she had to turn back; but Rob jogged on, 
with plenty of time to spare, through the Summer lanes 
where the perfume of falling may lay heavy. He liked 
driving down to Bromsbury in this lazy fashion. He 
liked feeling clean and wearing the fox-headed tie¬ 
pin and his new bowler hat. It was good to sit still 
for a moment and stretch his legsj for he had been 
up, that morning, before the first landrail began to 
crake in the dusk, and he and Joe Barley between them 
had done the work of four men before they knocked 
ofF for the sake of the horses. He was glad, in a way, 
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that Tregaron was coming homej for he wanted to go 
on cutting while the weather held, and if anything was 
done without his orders Tregaron was apt to be 
difficult. 

When Rob reached the station he had a quarter of 
an hour in hand} so he tied Jenny up with a halter and 
gave her a piece of sugar and strolled on to the plat¬ 
form. There a sight met his eyes that he wouldn’t 
have missed for the world. In the siding, glistening 
with new paint and polished brass, stood a brand-new 
engine} not one of the ordinary tanks with their squat, 
stubby lines, that pulled and pushed the trains up the 
one-in-seventeen gradient, but a long, slender monster, 
planned for speed, which he recognized at once as one 
of the new compound-engines about which he had read, 
the latest marvel in locomotive design. A man in blue 
dungarees stood in the cab attending to the monster’s 
toilet, and a hiss of steam was audible, as though it 
purred. 

“Thac*:‘ a lovely thing,” Rob said. The man agreed. 
One of the new three-cylinder compounds, he said, 
built under Webb’s patent, the first of the series. It 
had been brought down from Derby for tests on the 
gradient. When the driver saw that Rob knew what he 
was talking about, he warmed to his subject and showed 
him the parallel high-pressure cylinders exhausting 
into a low-pressure cylinder in front, and the lever 
that allowed him to admit steam direct to this for 
starting under full load. “It’ll save ten per cent of 
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coal,” he explained proudly. “And she’s that sweet- 
running she just slips away from you like.” 

Rob shook his head, unable to do justice in words to 
this marvel. “She’s a lovely thing and no mistake,” 
he repeated} “but you carry a dead weight of coal and 
water in the tender. Know anything about these oil 
engines—petroleum—^internal combustion?” 

“Not a damned thing} what’s n ore, I don’t want 
to!” The driver spat scornfully. “If steam’s good 
enough for the Grand Midland Railway Company, 
it’s good enough for us, I reckon.” 

“But if you could run an engine on oil . . Rob 
thought. No more time for thinking! The train from 
the West puffed in with a busy air. It had hardly come 
to rest when the figure of Tregaron shot forth as 
though launched by the remaining impulse of the 
train. He came strutting along the platform, swinging 
his bag, his hair and whiskers bristling with energy. 
He thrust the bag into Rob’s hand, simultaneously 
snatching off Rob’s brand-new bowler and ramming 
it on his own head, where it sat precariously with a 
coppery fringe, like a Highland steer’s, protruding. 
He bustled through the booking-office, Rob trailing 
behind in astonishment, and was sitting impatiently in 
the driver’s seat before Rob could loosen the halter. 
As soon as the mare was free Tregaron gave her a 
flick of the lash. Rob had to perform a running leap 
to reach his side. 

“There’s something amiss,” Rob thought. “He’s 
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lost his hat, and he’s driving now like a madman.” 
Was Tregaron drunk? he wondered. 

Yes, Tregaron had been drunk all day, though not 
with liquorj so entranced by the high adventure of 
plotting and planning that he had hardly looked at a 
woman and, until he saw Rob’s new bowler on the 
platform at Bromsbury, had actually been unconscious 
of his own oddity in travelling without a hat. As he 
bowled along through the twisting lanes at a break¬ 
neck speed which made Rob gasp and flecked Jenny’s 
chest with lather, his imagination still hovered, hawk¬ 
like, over the vale of Nant Escob, a hundred miles 
away. 

For the first quarter of an hour Tregaron had not 
spoken a word to Rob nor even acknowledged the 
salutations of labourers who touched their caps and 
stood gaping after him. Then, suddenly, to his son’s 
surprise, he slackened his reins and broke into a loud 
scornful laugh. He had seen, through a break in the 
trees designed to display its impressive proportions. 
Stoke Priory, the country seat of his landlord. Lord 
D’Abitot, the man who for reasons that were not 
obscure had failed to acknowledge him. It was a 
huge rectangular building of mud-coloured stone, 
resembling a mausoleum, erected in late Georgian 
times on the ashes of a monastic edifice that had once 
belonged to the Abbey of Hales and had fallen into 
a greedy courtier’s hands at the Dissolution. Tregaron 
had always regarded this gloomy monster with a mix- 
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ture of hatred and desire. It was the kind of house 
ro which he considered himself entitled} in dreams 
he had actually seen himself taking possession of it. 
Even now, though he laughed so scornfully, the sheer 
bulk of Stoke Priory impressed Tregaron against his 
will. The blinds were all drawn. It was the middle 
of the London season, and D’Abitc t, of course, was 
in town. Every window in the drab '-.xpanse of fagade 
threw back a reflex of fire from the sinking sun as 
though the house were ablaze. He thought of old 
D’Abitot, with his shrewd amused eyes and his pointed 
grey beard like a Vandyck portrait, descending the 
staircases of great London houses or whispering com¬ 
pliments in the ears of brilliant women, while he, 
Tregaron. . .'. It was then that he laughed, re¬ 
membering the vastness of the Nant Escob estate and 
how D’Abitot’s lands could not cover a tenth of it} 
how Stoke Priory was probably mortgaged, its owner 
old and childless, while he, Tregaron, was a man in 
the prime of life without a debt in the world and with 
two sons of his own—or one, at least. 

The other, stabbed out of his astonishment by his 
putative father's laugh, took the chance of addressing 
him. “We have finished Ten-Acre,” Rob told him 
proudly. “As the weather seems set, I was thinking 
of starting to cut Long Meadow to-morrow. Joe says 
it’s quite ready.” 

“What’s that.? What’s that.?” Tregaron asked 
harshly. “You’ll oblige me by doing nothing until I 
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tell you. I shall want all the help I can get—the horses 
as well."* We’ve no time to waste. I shall probably sell 
the crops as they stand. What the devil are you dream¬ 
ing about? Must I open the gate for myself?” 

Rob jumped down and pulled open the gate of the 
Warstone drive. Like most of those on the D’Abitot 
property, it was falling to pieces. Tregaron drove 
through, and then, leaving Rob to fend for himself, 
gave the mare the whip and went cantering on out of 
sight. If his father wasn’t drunk, Rob thought, he 
was certainly mad. By the time that he reached the 
house on foot Joe Barley had already taken the gig to 
the stable-yard and the peculiar intensity of silence 
which he associated with Tregaron’s moods hung over 
everything. The scratch of a mouse could have been 
heard in the hall as he entered it, and Philippa stole 
up on tiptoe, her finger to her lips. 

“Sh-h,” she whispered, pointing to the door of the 
little room which Tregaron used as an office. “He 
never kissed Mother or me. He went straight in. 
When Mother asked if he wanted tea he fizzed off 
like a pop-bottle, so be quiet, for goodness’ sake! He 
was wearing your hat and looked too funny for words. 
It’s sizes too small. Do you know what’s happened?” 

Tregaron, behind the closed door, had shed his tight 
coat and was routing among the contents of a deed- 
box. He had found the D’Abitot lease. It expired at 
Christmas, with an obligation of six months’ notice on 
either side. That suited his book precisely} he had a 
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fortnight to spare. He sat down forthwith at his desk 
and wrote^ giving notice to the agent, in the thin, slant¬ 
ing, Latin script he had learnt at Arles. No letter had 
ever given him more satisfaction in the writing, though 
he wished there were some way in which formal word^ 
could imply the scorn with which he wrote it: 

Mr. Griffith Tregaron presents his compliments to 
Lord D^Abitoty and begs to inform him thaty having 
succeeded to the family estatesy he does not intend to 
renew the lease of War stone Farm. Any details of 
adjustment and valuation will be dealt with by his 
solicitorsy Messrs. Wilburn and Wilburny of North 
Bromwich. 

He hoped, maliciously, though it was hard to say 
why, that old D’Abitot would find it difficult to secure 
a suitable tenant. 

Then, sweating in spite of the fact that he was still 
in his shirt-sleeves, he pulled out the farm ledgers and 
the files in which he kept seedsmen’s bills. He made 
swift calculations, comparing the figures with those in 
his pass-book, and came to the happy conclusion that, 
thanks to last year’s good harvests and the promise of 
this, he was probably worth, at the moment, no less 
than ten thousand pounds. Considering the task of re¬ 
habilitation in front of him it was none too muchj but 
his stock and his farm equipment were both of good 
quality, and energy and single-mindedness would 
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achieve the rest. He sat staring in front of him in the 
silent dusk, his brows knitted, his teeth clenched deter¬ 
minedly. By half-past eight, their usual supper-time, 
he had not emerged. All the family sat waiting for 
him round the oblong table in the dining-room, where 
a hanging brass oil-lamp threw a smoky light on the 
white cloth and the silver trophies of cattle-shows that 
decorated the mahogany sideboard. Diana and Virginia 
were placed on either side of Tregaron’s empty chair j 
their mother divided the two boys, and Philippa, who 
was always hungry, fidgeted between Rob and Virginia. 
They sat hushed and repressed, like a lot of school- 
children in church, while yellow underwing moths, 
that had fluttered in from the hay-field, continued to 
hurl their bodies at the opaline lamp-shade. One 
dizzied down on to Gerald’s plate, and he crushed it 
with his knife. 

“Oh, Gerald!” Philippa protested. 

“Get another plate,” Lucrezia told him in Italian. 

As he rose from his chair the door was flung open 
and Tregaron entered, and the shock of his presence 
ran through the room like an electric current, to be 
succeeded by an instant feeling of relief, for he was 
obviously in the best of spirits. He stood in the door¬ 
way smiling, with dishevelled hair. In his hand he 
carried a flask of wine, already uncorked. He bent 
over his wife and kissed her gallantly. “I appear to 
have kept the company waiting,” he said, with courtly 
good humour. Then he filled up her glass and his own 
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and raised it with an expansive gesture. 

^^The last of the Chianti,” he siiid, ^^and the last 
of Warstone. This is an occasior. Salute^ Donna 
Lucrezia! We are going to live in Wales.” 

If he had said she was going to live in the Outer 
Hebrides it would have meant exa tly as little or as 
much to Lucrezia Tregaron. She drank calmly and 
asked him: ^^When?” 

^^From this moment onward,” T regaron laughed. 
^^We begin to prepare to-morrow.” 

Nobody spoke till Philippa asked; “Will Boxer and 
Flower go, too.?” 

“Yes, and you shall go with them, my dear,” 
Tregaron said graciously. He walked round the table, 
filling the glasses of the others. Rob had the dregs. 

It was a famous evening, for nobody could be more 
delightful, when he so chose, than Tregaron. After 
supper, when Lucrezia and the girls had retired to the 
drawing-room and Rob to his books, he sat on drink¬ 
ing brandy—and bad brandy at that—with Gerald. 
Next day the whole family paid for itj and during 
the week that followed life was not easy. Not even 
for Tregaron. To complicate his reaction from his 
first enthusiasms, he found that it would not be as easy 
as he imagined to dispose of his crops and his surplus 
stock. He had ridden the high horse so long that now, 
when he was forced to dismount, nobody felt like 
offering him a lift. His neighbours informed him they 
had neither labour nor money to spare. In other 
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words, he supposed, they were waiting for a sale, and 
hoped, by putting their heads together, to get some¬ 
thing for nothing. Very well, there should be no sale. 
He would take all he could to Nant Escob, whatever it 
cost, and the rest might rot where it stood! Frustra¬ 
tion made him more eager than ever to shake the red 
marl of Worcestershire from his shoes. 

There were other, more positive obstructions. Lord 
D’Abitot’s agent, Matthews, replied to his letter end¬ 
ing the lease of Warstone without any expressions of 
regret, but with a number of reminders on the subject 
of outgoing dues. He took it for granted that 
Tregaron would remain on the farm till the end of 
his term and that the land would not suffer from 
neglect. He took too much for granted, Tregaron 
answered tempestuously. He would go to Nant Escob, 
he implied, at any moment he pleased without asking 
leave of any damned whipper-snapper of an agent. 
He had already referred Mr. Matthews to his 
solicitors. He was too busy at the moment to deal with 
small matters personally. 

It almost looked as if he had been r^sh in deciding 
to leave Warstone so hurriedly. Tregaron refused to 
admit it. He was, he proudly confessed, a creature of 
instinct; and instincts, with him, were infallible: 
troubles never arose from any lapse of judgment on 
his part, but from the jealousy and stupidity of his 
neighbours. Opposition, real or imaginary, filled him 
with a kind of demoniacal energy. By the end of a 
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fortnight he had worn his own feelings and those of 
the household to tatters. Not Lucrezia’s: she didn’t 
waste hers; she knew better than tl.at; she knew that 
the best way of handling Tregan n was to let him 
tire himself out. Given rope, he cime to her feet at 
last like a lassoed mustang. And really this move to 
Nant Escob made little difference ti' her. She disliked 
England, anyway; Wales couldn’t be much worse. As 
long as she had her children. . . . 

They, of course, were bewildered—particularly 
Virginia, in whom she suspected the seeds of a local 
love-affair. In which case, Lucrezia thought, so much 
the better. Even in Wales there could hardly be fewer 
eligible young men than there were at Wychbury. 
And Gerald, her darling, would get all the shooting 
he desired; Diana could take her beloved piano with 
her; and Philippa, fortunately, was too young to know 
what she wanted. So Lucrezia sat, like a rock in the 
spume "^of Tregaron’s activity, neither surprised nor 
resentful at anything he said or did. Caterina and she 
exchanged significant glances and lifted eyebrows at 
each other. All foreigners were more or less mad, and 
Tregaron was a foreigner. 

So much to be done, and everything against time! 
Tregaron himself went flinging ultimatums to right 
and left. Dashing in and out of North Bromwich by 
train, he had driven a supremely successful bargain 
with a firm of furniture-removers. Apart from the 
accumulated rubbish of his seven years’ tenancy, which 
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would be auctioned for what it would fetch, all his 
possessions would be transferred in one move to Nant 
Escob. He gave Lucrezia three days in which to have 
everything sorted and packed. It was done. By the 
evening of the third the house was completely 
stripped} not a curtain, not a shred of linoleum re¬ 
mained in the echoing rooms and passages. The family 
lived and lost their tempers, as well they might, 
marooned in a single room girt by a waste of bales, 
bundles, packing-cases and forlorn stacks of furniture, 
while Tregaron, apparently unmoved by the havoc he 
had created, chafed, waiting for signal to start, like a 
restive horse at the post. His plans were all cut and 
dried. At a few hours’ notice the vans from North 
Bromwich would arrive and start loading. On the 
same day Lucrezia, Gerald, the two elder girls and 
himself would take train for Nant Escob. Rob and 
Philippa would follow by road with Joe Barley, the 
vehicles and the horses. Tregaron had rashly promised 
the child this treat, and however rash his promises 
might be, he always kept them. 

On the morning of June the nineteenth, the eve of 
the Jubilee celebrations, the news for which he had been 
waiting arrived from Aberirfon} the colonel’s will 
had been proved, and the lawyers were ready to hand 
over the property as soon as he liked. Tregaron wired 
back immediately: Arriving Nant Escob twenty-first. 
That would make Messrs. Parry and Parry sit up and 
realize what sort of client they were dealing with now! 
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If he could possibly have travelled on Jubilee Day he 
would have done so. He couldn’t. All life moved too 
slowly for the swift, predatory mind; but the festal 
occasion provided him at least with a dramatic setting 
for his farewell to the district and its inhabitants. 

The grounds of Stoke Priory had been “thrown 
open” for the day. There were to be rustic sports, pro¬ 
cessions of school-children, marquees and decorated 
mugs for their tea, a brass band blaring God Save the 
Queen on the least provocation, and finally, at night¬ 
fall, rockets, set-pieces, bonfires, and the traditional 
ox roasted whole. Tregaron had presented the ox. It 
was not a prize-beast, being, in fact, the least market¬ 
able of all his surplus stock; but flayed, scorched and 
basted it would make a fine show in the firelight. He 
drove down to the Priory late in the afternoon with 
Lucrezia beside him and the three girls packed in the 
back of the red-wheeled gig. Rob and Gerald could 
walk if they wished. Tregaron himself wore his tight 
frock-coat, a flamboyant cravat of blue Spitalficlds and 
a glossy top-hat; his whiskers were crimped and 
shining. Lucrezia, at his side, her bust festooned with 
gold chains, wore a full satin skirt supported by a 
bustle, which gave her the gait of some proud, black 
peahen trailing its tail. She carried a parasol with a 
fringe of black silk. The elder girls were both dressed 
in billowy muslins, and Philippa, eager and shrimp-like 
between them, wore a figured delaine cut down from an 
old frock of Diana’s. 
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Their arrival was ill-omened. At the turn of the 
village street Tregaron’s pace was checked by a 
brougham in which Mr. Joseph Kingston, the Wolver- 
bury ironmaster, and his wife, swayed slowly along 
behind a high-stepping pair. As they reached the 
Priory gate this brougham rolled on up the drive, 
while the local policeman directed Tregaron through 
a gate into the open park. Tregaron’s face flamed, but 
he said nothing. They were none of them happy but 
Philippa. Virginia, in particular, was nervous. On the 
evening before she had broken the news of their 
departure to Fred Pomfretj and Fred, amid protests 
of desolation, showed signs of relief. “Perhaps I shall 
catch a glimpse of you to-morrow at the Priory,” he 
had told her consolingly. That “perhaps” seemed as 
significant as “glimpse.” 

Tregaron tied up the horse and helped his wife 
down. In the distance Philippa had caught sight of 
Rob’s friendly figure. Rob was dressed in his Sunday 
clothes and looked all wrong, Virginia thought 5 but 
Philippa saw nothing amiss in him. She ran to him, 
like a little tornado and clutched his hand, while the 
others advanced with dignity through the moving 
crowd. Philippa burned with cxdtement. The flags, 
the music, the movement of so many people at once 
intoxicated and intimidated her. Though she was too 
thrilled to speak, her solemn, inquisitive eyes absorbed 
the whole scene—more particularly, as they advanced, 
the paved walk and terraced sward in front of the open 
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French windows, where Lord D’Abitot and his chosen 
guests condescended to show their fashionable persons, 
sailing to and fro like planets in tl.eir heavenly courses 
or. casually inspecting the masses beneath them as 
though these were bears in a pit 

Among this exalted company Phil’s quick eyes 
noticed Mr. Pomfret, the rector, his curate, his wife, 
and his son, Virginia’s admirer. If Virginia were, as 
he had confessed on paper, tlie Light of Fred 
Pomfret’s Life, he seemed at that moment singularly 
blind to the fact, though she gave him, Phil noticed, 
every opportunity of recalling it by conspicuously lag¬ 
ging behind the rest of the party. There was a look 
of bored, sulky petulance on Virginia’s lovely face. “If 
I was worth kissing last night,” she thought, “I’m 
surely worth bowing to now.” 

Yet the chagrin that smouldered in Virginia’s eyes 
was tepid compared with the resentment that blazed 
in Tregaron’s. He had left home that day in a state 
of raw and assertive self-consciousness. The sight of 
the Hingstons’ brougham sweeping on up the drive 
had rubbed salt in the wound, and his present segrega¬ 
tion pricked it more smartly. Why were he, Tregaron 
of Nant Escob, and his wife, a true Roccanera, con¬ 
demned to this lowly plane, while fawning parsons 
and mortgaged squires and mere upstart industrials 
like Joseph Hingston of Stourford paraded on the 
terrace above them? To complete the wrong, he caught 
sight of his enemy Matthews, the agent, talking with 
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Lady D’Abitot. He stalked to and fro, unobserved as 
Virginia, dragging Lucrezia and her skirts behind himj 
his heart full of a gathering anger, his lips bitterly 
compressed. When neighbours saluted him he re¬ 
turned their salutations abruptly with that exaggerated 
sweep of the hat which betrayed his alien origin. As 
his resentment increased he felt himself growing more 
foreign; his face wore a fixed, wolfish smile. An old 
farmer, whose land marched with his, waddled up and 
slapped him on the shoulder. 

“Well, Mr. Tregaron, how goes it?” he asked good- 
humouredly. “They tell me you’m leaving us. I hope 
you and your missus will find time to drop in for a 
cup of tea some evening afore you go.” 

Tregaron shivered. He bowed frigidly, refusing the 
hand that was offered him. “I regret . . .” he began. 
Then, seized by a sudden determination, he turned on 
his heel and moved rapidly—far too rapidly for poor 
Lucrezia—towards the flight of stone steps that led 
to the terrace on which, like a gracious Vandyck re¬ 
suscitated for the occasion, the tall figure of Lord 
D’Abitot hovered remotely among his guests. As 
Tregaron proceeded to mount them Lucrezia took 
fright. 

“Where are you going, Tregaron? You can’t go 
there. Are you mad?” 

“Then stay where you are,” Tregaron snapped. 

From the point at which he had left them the family 
watched him in shamed amazement. Virginia stood 
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clutching Diana’s handj Philippa’s eyes grew wider 
and wider; but Tregaron, superbl} unconscious of any¬ 
body, went on and on. At the top of the steps stood 
a footman In knee-breeches and a wasp-striped waist¬ 
coat. He gaped in mute protest like a cod-fish; but 
Tregaron only tossed his head and swept past him. 
Mr. Matthews obstructed him. “!ly your leave,” said 
Tregaron, and went on. He made straight for the spot 
where the spare, languid figure ot old D’Abitot bent 
gracefully over the chair of a little old lady in a 
widow’s veil. Tregaron, halting in front of this pair, 
bowed and swept oflF his hat. The old man turned, a 
faint smile on his bluish lips. 

“Yes.? What is it?” he said. He straightened his 
back and drooped over Tregaron like a grey, benevo¬ 
lent heron, 

“I think I had better introduce myself,” Tregaron 
began. (Lord D’Abitot bowed slightly.) “My name 
is Tregaron,” he went on. 

“How d’you do?” said the old man graciously, and 
held out his hand. 

“I have had the honour,” Tregaron said, “of being 
your tenant.” 

“I think I remember your name. My agent has 
mentioned it.” 

“For seven years. Since neither you nor Lady 
D’Abitot has paid us the compliment of making our 
acquaintance, I now take the liberty of making yours. 
I am leaving to-morrow for Wales.” 
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“Indeed? I hope you will find your new landlord 
less negligent, Mr. Tregaron.” 

“The estate is fortunately my own.” 

“Even better. I hope it \wll give you scope for 
your energies.” 

“There are seventeen thousand acres of it, 
approximately.” 

Lord D’Abitot raised his white eyebrows in re¬ 
spectful acknowledgement. “You will certainly have 
your hands full, and may find it expensive. 
Landed property in these days is no joke. It is in¬ 
teresting to have made your acquaintance. I wish you 
good-day.” 

He turned abruptly, resuming the thread of con¬ 
versation which Tregaron had interrupted. Tregaron 
made his way back along the terrace with his wolfish 
smile. This time the footman made way for him; that 
smile was dangerous. At the foot of the steps he re¬ 
possessed himself of Lucrezia’s arm. 

“What have you done, Tregaron?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“I have done what I had to do. Where are the 
girls? Collect them immediately. We are going 
home.” 

She kneiy better than to dispute it. Her black skirt 
trailing, she left him to search for them, and pre¬ 
sently found all but Philippa, who was lost in the 
mazes of people, clutching Rob’s hand. Virginia and 
Diana followed in her wake self-consciously, con- 
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vinced that Tregaron had made them unpleasantly 
conspicuous, and found him already perched on the 
seat of the gig, surveying his surroundings with 
malevolent, contemptuous eyes. 

“Come along! Hurry up!” he said. “I can’t wait 
here all day.” 

Lucrezia and the girls clambe ed into their seats 
and Tregaron shot off. Folk had better look to their 
skins; it was no business of his. As rhey passed through 
the gate the mile-race was finishing and a band played 
The Conquering Hero. Tregaron laughed loudly. 
In a moment he was charming again. “That’s the last 
of this place, thank God!” he told them good- 
humouredly. 

The black Caterina, who did not expect them so 
early, was sunning herself before the front door on 
a packing-case. As Tregaron wheeled out of sight 
round the corner and Lucrezia entered the house 
Caterina questioned her with a wide-eyed grimace 
that implied; “What’s all this.?” 

*^Eh! La solita sciocchezza!” Lucrezia whispered 
grimly. “The usual madness. One never knows when 
it comes.” 

Diana slunk away to her piano. The stripped draw¬ 
ing-room had the resonance of a concert-hall. She 
thundered and tinkled away, entranced by the noise she 
produced. Virginia ran up to her bedroom and threw 
herself on the bed and cried, until it suddenly struck 
her that if Fred repented and came to the gate that 
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last evening she would look a fright. So she bathed 
her eyes in cold water j but though she went there and 
waited for more than an hour in the dusk, her white 
frock embarrassingly illumined by showering rockets, 
Fred did not come. Then, feeling cold and convinced 
that her heart was broken, she stole round by the yard 
and up the back stairs to bed. And nobody missed her: 
that was the worst of it! Indeed, the only people at 
Warstone who enjoyed the Jubilee were Tregaron, 
who at the expense of an insult had got a load off his 
chest, and Gerald, who unknown to the rest had “had 
a good time” with a girl, and Philippa, who returned 
in triumph with no less than three coconuts, and Rob, 
who, of course, enjoyed everything. Next morning the 
whole family, with the exception of Philippa and Rob, 
went off by rail to Pont Escob. 



It was most exciting, Phil thoug it, to be left alone 
with Rob and Joe Barley at Wan^one. An odd still¬ 
ness hung over the house. It seen ed deeper after the 
loud echoes she made by walking even on tiptoe. No 
sound but a bumble-bee buzzing over a sunny window! 
The rooms, too, were larger, and had lost their familiar 
smell. It was not the same house, in short, now that 
the people who had lived in it and made it what it was 
had gone. Its new air hinted at mysteries—(something 
that had been covered up with carpets and curtains)'— 
and was not really kind. Though she knew the house 
was empty—and how could one be frightened in broad 
daylight with Rob and Joe Barley shouting to each 
other in the rick-yard?—Phil couldn’t help looking be¬ 
hind her and starting from time to time. The drip 
of the attic cistern had never before sounded quite so 
eerie or the cupboard under the stairs, with its door 
wide open, gaped so black—(She ran to a window and 
looked out to make sure that Rob was still there.)— 
and when she came to the foot of the back stairs where, 
years ago, Diana had jumped out of the dark and 
frightened her, a shiver of goose-flesh rippled down 
her back and she ran. 

She was happier, on the whole, downstairs, within 
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easy reach of the open door. With this line of retreat 
in view it pleased her to examine the dim stone-flagged 
store-room that had always been locked and which she 
had never entered before without her mother. The 
shelves, once packed with regiments of corpulent jam¬ 
pots, were bare. That Bluebeard chamber had lost its 
mystery now. But even here, Phil felt she was not 
alone. Something stirred in the dark. A rat.? She 
shivered. Something actually brushed her stocking. 
She gave a jump and a cry, and the thing which had 
touched her darted out into the passage. It was a 
little black cat with green eyes, a half-wild thing born 
in the barn, that the witch Caterina had attached to 
herself as a kind of familiar. “Caterina’s cat” it had 
been called, because only she could touch it. No doubt 
it had been shadowing Phil all over the house for the 
sake of her company. Now it stood in the passage 
suspiciously gazing at her, its quarters crouched for a 
spring, one front paw lifted, its body at right angles, 
but its face turned full toward her like that of an 
heraldic leopard. She approached it with little noises 
of sympathy and put out her hand. The poor little 
thing’s green eyes were agonized with distrust. It’s 
hxmgry, Phil thought. She touched it cautiously with 
one finger. It gave a silky shiver, rolled over on its 
back, and began to purr loudly. What a shame! she 
thought; they oughtn’t to have left it behind. That 
was like Caterina; she had no feeling for animals; 
she enjoyed cutting turkeys’ necks just as Gerald 
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enjoyed shooting rabbits, and pr )bably she hadn’t 
thought to feed it that morning. “If I could only 
find it a little milk,” Phil thought. But she knew there 
was no milk nor anything else in the house. She picked 
the lithe warm body up, unresistinj:, and pressed it to 
her cheek; she could smell its barn-ike smell and hear 
its small heart beating, and her ow ;. heart went out to 
the tiny, wild fragment of life. 

But now Rob was calling: “Phil, Phil, we’re ready 
to start. Come along! We must lock up the house.” 

Phil ran to the door. “Rob, here’s Caterina’s cat. 
She’s left it behind. The poor sweetheart’s starving. 
Oh, Rob, can’t we take it with us?” she asked him 
eagerly. 

He laughed. “Of course you can, Phil. But come 
along quickly. We’ve no time to waste.” He trudged 
over the gravel in his crunching boots, the key in his 
hand. 

In front of the house the two great farm-wagons 
waited. They were painted a staring brick-red and 
covered with rick-sheets. Boxer stood harnessed in the 
first; Jenny and Flower in the second, to the tail¬ 
board of which the shafts of Tregaron’s red-wheeled 
gig were tied. The crested hames and brass trappings 
of both were polished like plate, the tails and manes 
of the horses fettled and plaited as if for a show; 
their dappled flanks had the lustre of newly-split 
chestnuts. While Rob locked up the house methodically, 
Phil stroked Boxer’s silky neck. Boxer gazed at her 
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with one great liquid eye and nuzzled her hand for 
lugarj the black cat wriggled and spat at him. Then 
Rob picked Phil up and hoisted her into the front of 
the wagon. 

“Come on, Joe. Let’s be making a move,” he said 
“Come up. Boxer!” 

The great beast moved forward and the wagon 
wheels creaked, and suddenly the little black cat be¬ 
came a tiger. It struggled and writhed in her arms 
and pulled Itself up to her shoulder with claws that 
tore into her flesh. Then it flung itself free from her, 
it fell dazed and sprawling in the dust, and flew like 
a small black fury back to the house. 

“Oh, stop, Rob . . . stop I ” Phil cried. “It’s gone! 
It’s escaped!” 

Rob smiled back. “Don’t you worry about that, 
Phil. He’ll be all right. Cats are like that. They get 
attached to a house far more than to people. If you 
go and catch it, it’ll only run back again.” 

“But there’s nobody there; the poor little mite will 
starve.” 

“Not it! There’s a barn full of rats.” 

“It’s far too little to catch rats, Rob,” she said, 
almost crying. 

“Well, mice then. You trust a cat to look after 
itself!” 

“It’s so tiny,” Phil wailed. “I can’t bear to leave 
it behind.” 

But by now the wagon had creaked on its way to 
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the turn of the drive. Looking back, with tears in her 
eyes, Phil saw the last of Warstonej the high¬ 
shouldered, blank-ended house with the flattened pear 
tree that had shed its blossom; the ugly, uncurtained 
windows of the front, the swing in the orchard. For 
a moment she felt as homeless is the little black 
shadow which had followed her s ilitary pilgrimage. 
She wanted to jump out of the wagon and run back; 
she felt she belonged there; but her distress at losing 
the cat was greater than this fleeting emotion, and the 
two together made her cry in real earnest, though she 
hoped Rob wouldn’t know. 

He didn’t. He was far too anxious to make a good 
start. So the two wagons went creaking on through 
the Summer lanes—^the rich Worcestershire lanes be¬ 
tween wide fringes of grass and carpets of white 
clover, drenching the air with honey. In the hedges 
the may had spilt its ivory, but straggling briars 
threw out on the air untidy shoots on which roses, pink 
as apple-blossom but sweeter, spread petals like butter¬ 
flies’ wings. Down and down they went, into that heart 
of green; the heaped hedges grew denser and taller 
with clusters of green-white elder-flower on high and 
dead-white cow-parsnip under the shade, and, in the 
damp ditches, heads of meadowsweet, breathing sleep. 
The song of the scythe said sleep, and the silence of 
birds (for cuckoos called lazily now) and the creak of 
wheels rolling on and the plodding of the horses’ 
hoofs. A hazy blue drooped over the noonday fields 
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of charlock and made the poppies wilt. Sleep, sleep, 
purred the drowsy crickets, for Summer will die. 
Sleep, sleep, sighed the fields. And Philippa, who had 
been excited for a whole week, to say nothing of yester¬ 
day, slept. 

When she opened her eyes, with a start, the sun 
had gone in, the green lanes had vanished. They were 
in the middle of a town with chimney-stacks pouring 
forth smoke. The horses’ hoofs clattered on cobbles in 
a street between factory buildings with smut-blackened 
windows. Drays with huge bales covered in sacking 
congested it. Rob had to take Boxer’s head and steer 
him through them. A bell clanged in one of the 
factories. Shawled women and men in neckerchiefs 
streamed out of the gates in a crowd with a stale, 
woolly smell. The women shrilled and chattered; the 
men, taking no notice, trudged on with clay-pipes in 
their teeth. It seemed hardly worth while to have 
wakened for this, Phil thought. So, having once 
blinked at it, she curled herself up and went to sleep 
again. . . . 

Rob touched her on the shoulder. “Dinner-time, 
young woman,” he said. Phil sat up and rubbed the 
smuts from her eyes. The town had vanished. Beauty 
and Boxer were cropping clover methodically on the 
side of the road. “Come along, jump down!” Rob 
said. He caught her in his arms and kissed her sleepy, 
hot face. She was vaguely conscious of having lost 
something, of course. . . . The little black cat! But 
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that seemed to have happened ages and ages ago. 

Though the sun now shone high overhead the air 
was cool. They sat in the shadow of a hedge and ate 
their dinner: crusty hunks of brc-id and cheese and 
lettuce-leaves dipped in salt. J( c Barley had an 
earthenware jug of cider which he handled like a 
master, but Rob and Philippa drank; tepid water from 
a bottle that spilt over her frock. Joe Barley cut up 
his bread with a horn-handled clasp-knife. He 
crammed his mouth so full that Phil thought his 
cheeks must burst; then he added a swig of cider and 
solemnly munched like a cud-chewing animal, or 
spoke with his mouth fuU, extremely cleverly— 
though Philippa, out of politeness, looked the other 
way. 

“You slept right through Kidder,” Rob teased her. 

“No, I didn’t. I saw everything. A lot of chimneys. 
So there! Where are we now?” she demanded. 

“We’re just short of Bewdley. Severn’s down over 
the hill.” 

She jumped up. “Are you ready to go on?” 

“No fear! Think of poor old Boxer. He wants his 
dinner as much as you and me, Phil. And Pm going 
to have forty winks myself; we were up before five.” 

Joe Barley was already snoring on his back, and Rob 
splayed his limbs luxuriously. ’ Though she was now 
wide awake Phil was forced to curb her impatience. 
She wandered away and gathered a handful of ragged 
robin and white campion; but when she had picked 
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them she didn’t know what to do with them. A shame! 
One was always treating wild flowers like that: pick¬ 
ing them and leaving them to die. A young man came 
up the hill. He was pushing a bicycle—not an 
“Ordinary,” the kind with a huge wheel in front and 
a small one behind that Gerald had broken his nose 
on—^but a novel affair with both wheels of a size and 
a driving chain worked by pedals. He was awfully 
hot with pushing, though not out of breath, and, apart 
from Rob, was the nicest young man Phil had ever 
seen. Even at a distance she knew that she liked him 
defijiitely, unreasonably; that she wanted to look at 
him and his odd machine; so, instead of returning to 
Rob and the wagon she stood waiting for him in the 
middle of the road. 

He was nearly as tall as Rob and a little younger— 
Phil guessed he was seventeen, or perhaps eighteen. 
Like Rob he was fair, but his skin, unlike Rob’s, was 
not burnt, having been tinged by the sun with a 
uniform warmth like that of a brown egg, and his lips 
were clean-shaven. If he hadn’t Rob’s massive slow 
strength he was certainly no weakling—as witness the 
arduous athletic pursuit which he followed—but his 
strength was of the supple and easy kind that a 
thoroughbred displays, and the same hall-mark of 
race could be seen in a clean regularity of feature, in 
his straight nose, his firm lips and chin, and, as he 
drew nearer, in a pair of fine eyes, of a blue so deep 
as to be almost violet, surmounted by straight, dark 
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eyebrows and fringed with lashes that a beauty might 
have envied. He wore a blazer of red and white 
stripes, a tight, peaked cricket-cap of the same material, 
blue serge bicycling-knickerbockers, dark woollen 
stockings and black boots, and app*;ared to be so en¬ 
grossed in his secret thoughts that he was not aware of 
Philippa until he had reached her. 

An odd, solemn child she looked with her wide- 
set hazel eyes, her prim, sweet, crooked mouth, her 
slim coltish figure, the bunch of flowers in her hand, 
and her mouse-coloured hair, close-cropped behind, and 
in front falling over her forehead. Some gipsy brat, 
he thought, who’ll beg for a penny—till he saw the 
three well-groomed horses cropping the grass, the 
great hay-wagons, the red-wheeled gig and the two 
men sleeping in the shade. He stopped, straight in 
front of her and smiled and said: “Hello! what are 
you doing here.'”’ 

“We’re taking the horses,” Phil said proudly. 
“We’re going to Wales.” 

He laughed. “That’s odd. So am 1. But 1 shall 
get there long before yo«.” 

“Does it go awfully fast.?” she inquired. 

“The bicycle.? Rather! I left North Bromwich this 
morning. Pve done twenty miles since breakfast,” he 
said, rather grandly. His voice was low and he spoke 
very quickly—much more quickly than anyone at 
Warstonc—but the syllables had a clean, clipped 
sound. 
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“I’ve never seen that kind before.” 

“It’s the very latest. One of Starley’s ‘Rovers,’ ” 
he said. “They call it a ‘safety bicycle.’ ” 

“Does that mean you can’t fall off?” 

“Well, you can —but you don’t as a rule. It’s much 
safer than the high ones, anyway, and far easier to 
push. You see, the centre of gravity ...” He stopped, 
suddenly conscious of his own naive technical en¬ 
thusiasm. What should little girls know about centres 
of gravity? He laughed at himself. Phil thought he 
was laughing at her and blushed, so that he felt he 
had hurt her and was sorry. “What jolly flowers!” 
he exclaimed. 

At this her blush deepened. “Would you like 
them?” she asked. With a quick timid gesture she held 
out her bunch. He couldn’t refuse them, and took 
the stalks hot from her hand. “We could easily tie 
them in front on that thin bracket,” she added 
anxiously, “if we had some string.” 

He solemnly considered the question, then found a 
way out. “I’m afraid they’d soon die there,” he said. 
“Don’t you think it ’Id be better if I just took one?” 
Her face fell. “Won’t you choose one for me?” 

Phil carefully selected one campion and one ragged 
robin. “I think these are the nicest. They’ll match 
your coat, won’t they?” she said. 

“Yes, perfectly,” he agreed, and fixed the stalks in 
his buttonhole.^ Then the two stood and looked at each 
other, till the oddness of the little flirtation struck him 
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and his lips broke into a charming smile. “Well, I shall 
never reach Wales at this rate,” he f aid kindly. “Good- 
bye^ and thank you.” He took her hand formally: a 
warm, confiding, soft little hand. He ran by the side 
of his “Rover” and jumped into the saddle. At the 
crown of the rise he turned and waved back to her. 
The bicycle wobbled. If it had n >t been a “safety” 
he would certainly have come ofF. 

Phil went back to the wagons in a dream. Though 
everything looked the same, it wasn’t really. Some¬ 
thing tremendous had happened. Rob sat up and 
rubbed his eyes, though Joe Barley still snored. She 
was longing to tell Rob what had happened, to describe 
the bicycle for his sake and the young man for her 
own; but shyness constrained her—which was strange, 
for she had never been shy with Rob in her life. When 
they had put to the horses and moved off she no longer 
rode in the wagon, but walked at Rob’s side, her long 
black legs swinging in pace with his steady stride. He 
was talking of Severn and Teme and the other rivers 
they would have to cross; but Phil’s thoughts were 
her own; she was remembering that young man’s eyes 
and his smiling mouth and the quick clipped syllables 
that had come from it. She wanted to make sure of 
capturing every shade of his appearance and everj' 
echo of his speech before she forgot, though she knew 
she would never forget. This must surely be what 
she had heard people speak of as Love at First Sight. 

They crossed Severn at Bewdley, a swift, clear 
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stream running low, and climbed the steep street be 
yond. Behind them the undulant line of the Clents 
dissolved into the Summer haze and was lost. The 
road crossed a lofty plateau. On its right green 
embrasures led to the tracks of the Forest of Wyre, 
and into one of these, at sunset, they turned their 
wagons, settling down for the night in a clearing on 
the edge of the woods. When the horses had been 
knee-haltered Joe Barley slouched ofF in search of a 
“pub” in the hamlet called Far Forest. Phil and Rob 
wandered into the forest and collected sticks for a fire 
to boil their kettle, and met a sooty old man, with a 
Idd of cord-wood on his back, who had worked there, 
he told them, sixty years man and boy, as a charcoal- 
burner; but folk in these times, he said, had no use 
for charcoal except for filters and the “windy 
spassi ms,” though the forest, to be sure, didn’t change 
much; no womenfolk jabbering in there—nobbut jays 
and yaffles and such-like and varmints of all kinds! 
When he had yarned for a while he trudged off and 
was lost in the forest, the trees closed in behind him 
like a curtain of silence, and after that there was no 
sound but the crackle of the sticks they had kindled, 
and nothing to see but shadows the fire cast on the 
trees. Soon the woodland air grew dank, and Phil was 
glad to curl herself up in a truss of Boxer’s hay that 
Rob had undone on the floor of the wagon. She pulled 
a rick-sheet up to her neck and gazed at misty stars 
going in and out. She thought she would be certain to 
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dream of a boy in a red-striped blazer; but she was too 
tired to dream at all, and slept till Rob woke her. 
“And I don’t even know his name,” was her waking 
thought. 

That day they made more than 'hirty miles through 
the lush Teme valley, by trell ^ed hop-yards and 
cherry-orchards and timbered cottages. Joe Barley 
made sullen company through the greater part of it. 
He had been too great a success overnight in the pub 
at Far Forest, and the teart Tenbury cider had the kick 
of a mule. It was a white-hot day, for the Jubilee 
weather held. Phil was dropping with sleep by the 
time they halted for the night, amid rolling wooded 
hills on the Herefordshire border, near a place called 
Mortimer’s !>ross, where, Rob said, a battle had been 
fought. A stream rippled past their encampment, and 
Joe Barley, the cunning poacher, guddled some trout; 
fat, golden fish with spots of vermilion that quickly 
faded. Joe split them for grilling with his horn- 
handled clasp-knife and crunched them up, bones and 
all. A bird sang, which Phil thought must be a night¬ 
ingale, but Rob said it was a garden warbler, and Joe 
didn’t know one bird from another nor didn’t much 
care. Joe was lazy, too, till a girl came down to the 
stream for water and giggled when he chaffed her. 
Rob tried to shut his mouth, for his jokes were too 
broad; but Joe only leered and winked and went roving 
after her. Phil heard him talking to the horses when 
he came back in the dark, hours later. It was a rest- 
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less night. Boxer and Flower kept snorting and stamp¬ 
ing. Horses saw more than humans, Joe said, and it 
was a “quare old place.” 

They spent their third night on the high flank of 
Radnor Forest in the neighbourhood of a gipsy en¬ 
campment. Two fawn-coloured lurchers came sniffing 
round them in search of food, and, a little later, a 
swarthy girl with long hair and splendid savage eyes. 
She whined, and begged for a crust, and offered to tell 
Rob’s fortune; but Joe Barley said you’ld get more 
than you bargained for off one of them, and dug in 
his -heels till she went. A troop of wild ponies with 
mouse-coloured foals got wind of the horses and stole 
up to gaze at them. Joe Barley threw stones at them; 
they tossed their manes and kicked out their heels and 
galloped in widening circles. ^ Night seemed to fall 
blacker than elsewhere in those hills. A sweeping wind 
rose; it fanned their fire to white embers, blowing ash 
and smoke in their faces. The sky cleared, and Phil, 
lying in her wagon, saw the huge bent bow of the 
mountain dead-black in starlight, and frosty stars 
slowly creeping over the cut edge of it. A wild night, 
and mortally cold... • 



VI 


Oni.y one more night to spend in the open, Rob said 
thankfully. The horses were beginning to feel the 
strain of roads that grew always rougher and more 
precipitous: the mare, Flower, had begun to limp with 
a stone-cut in the frog which Joe doctored with “ ’oof- 
ile,” and Jenny’s old wind-gall was swollen and hot 
to the touch. Phil wasn’t thankful. She wished the 
journey would go on for ever. She was brown with 
the sun and the blowing air. The hills uplifted not 
only her body, but her spirit} the hedgeless highway, 
visible for miles in front of them, beckoned it onward. 
There was always a secret hope that somewhere ahead 
she might sec the figure of a young man on a “safety” 
bicycle in a red-striped blazer. They would meet in 
the middle of the road and say “Hello!” and smile 
at each other, and Rob would wonder how on earth 
they had met before, though, of course, he would sj?e 
at a glance how nice he was. But the road swept on 
and on and was always empty; and that last day but 
one, with pitches so steep that they had to haul up 
the wagons one at a time, and a summer mist so dense 
that they could scarcely see ten yards in front of them, 
was the hardest of all. 

At noon, indeed, the mist lifted a little; the sun, 

8i 
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a flat disc of silver, revealed on either side expanses 
of moorland dimly lit with damped fires of gorse and 
the spikes of the bushes festooned in night-spun 
gossamer white with dew. Below them the milky 
vapour began to rise from pallid fields, to which scat 
tered yews and thorn-trees gave the aspect of goblin 
orchards. The rising mist trailed from the hawthorn- 
boughs like torn fleece. It blanketed sound, so that 
their voices hung in the air, and those of the birds 
had a timid, distant quality. Then the momentarily- 
lifted veil subsided softly and once more they were 
blind. 

“We can’t be many miles from Pont Escob now,” 
Rob said, toward evening. “I think we’d better give 
in and make the best of it. The fog may clear in the 
night.” Joe gladly agreed. His horses steamed in the 
chill, moist air. Phil watched Rob take Boxer’s head 
and pull in on the left of the road under the lee of an 
irregular earthwork topped by two yew trees. Joe 
followed him, leading Flower and Jenny, taking a 
wide sweep to make the wagon wheels cross the off¬ 
side ditch and bank at an easy angle while the gig 
trailed behind over the road. Phil heard Joe swear¬ 
ing at the horses under his breath. “Aw . . . Come 
’ere now, damn ye, come 'ere then!” His voice 
changed suddenly. He shouted: “Look out there! 
Look out! Hey . . . !” 

There was a whirr and a crash. The startled horses 
jumped forwardj the wagon tilted over the bank. On 
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one side of the road, its frame jammed in the wheels 
of the gig, was a “safety” bicyc.e; on the other a 
young man in a red-striped blaz' r struggled to his 
feet and stared at his gravelled hinds. Joe hobbled 
over to him. 

“You’d ought to have looked where you was going,” 
he said severely. 

“The fog was too thick,” the young man gasped. “I 
couldn’t see.” 

“That’s all the more reason,” Joe declared. “You 
can’t blame w*?.” 

“I don’t,” the young man replied with a laugh. He 
crossed the road and stared at the wreckage of his 
bicycle ruefully. “Good Lord, what a mess!” He 
sighed. Then his face brightened suddenly. “If it 
hadn’t been a ‘safety,’ ” he said, “I should have been 
killed for certain.” Then his eyes fell on Philippa. 
“Hello,” he said, with a pallid smile. “So it’s you?” 

She recognised, with a quick thrill of joy, two 
withered flowers in his buttonhole. Rob came up. He 
appeared, at the moment, to be more interested in the 
bicycle than in its owner. He hadn’t seen a “safety” 
before. They pulled out the wreckage. The front 
wheel was buckled, the solid tyre stripped from it, and 
the frame distorted. 

“I jumped clear just in time,” the victim explained. 
“On an ‘ordinary’ I couldn’t have done it.” 

Rob shook his head slowly. “It’s a mercy you did. 
One thing’s certain: you can’t go on. You’d best 
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settle down with us for the night and to-morrow we’ll 
put you on the railway. We go through Pont Escob.” 

The young man thanked him. “That’s most awfully 
good of you,” he said} “Pm perfectly all right. Of 
course it was all my fault. I was just spinning down¬ 
hill. The wheels run on ball-bearings, case-hardened, 
you know, and the co-cfRcient of friction . . .” 

“I know all about that,” Rob told him. “What 
you’d better do now is to wash the grit out of your 
hands. There’s bound to be a stream somewhere near. 
Take the kettle with you, and if you come across any 
firewood just bring it along.” 

Joe picked up the bicycle and heaved it into his 
wagon. “These here cyclists or whatever they call 
them,” he growled, “they’m a danger to themselves 
and everyone else as well. They ought to be stopped, 
and if it goes on like this they will be. Mad . . . 
that’s what they are . . . staring mad!” 

They unharnessed the horses and lit a fire. Phil 
could hardly contain her excitement. For three days 
she had been awaiting this encounter with a kind of 
wild hope, and her heart trembled with joy.* There 
was nobody like him. Of course she had known that 
already} but the shock of the collision had made his 
face pale, and handsomer than ever. He had taken it 
so well and gone ofF into the dusk so cheerfully. (He 
wasn’t really hurt, though the sight of his scraped 
hands had sent a stab of pain down the back of her 
legs.) And now, in five minutes, perhaps in ten, he 
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would come back} she would see h'.m again and heay 
his quick speech. She sat on a rick-cloth at the side 
of the fire and waited. She could hear her heart beat¬ 
ing. 

Then he came, striding hugely up through the mist. 
his arms full of firewood. He sat down on the rick- 
sheet beside her. “Look, I still have your flowers,’" 
he said. “Isn’t that lucky for both of us? By the way^ 
I don’t know your name.” 

It was Philippa Tregaron, she told him. 

“A pretty name. Mine’s Charles Lingen. That isn’t 
bad either!” 

Charles Lingen . . . “Lingen” seemed perfect, 
but “Charles” disappointed her, though names took 
their colour from people, not people from names. 
She gazed at him shyly, but felt far too much em¬ 
barrassed, in an intense, childish way, to speak. Lingen- 
asked her how old she was. She wanted to lessen the 
gap between them by saying fifteen, but left it at 
fourteen, which was very nearly the truth. 

“I’m seven years older than you,” Lingen said. 
Then Rob broke in on a long pause with his bluff good 
humour which, even if Lingen had not already been 
at his ease, he could hardly have resisted. As they ate 
their supper the young men rapidly made friends, 
discussing the excellences of the broken bicycle in 
technical detail. Although Rob had never seen one 
before, he knew all about them. 

“You talk like an engineer,” Lingen said, “although 
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you don’t look like one.” 

“I’m not. I’m a farmer. But that’s just an acci¬ 
dent,” Rob confessed. “I’ve a passion for everything 
mechanical, and I’ve read quite a lot. You seem to 
know what you’re talking about, too.” 

“I ought to. It’s my job. I’m an engineering 
student at Astill’s College in North Bromwich. I 
shall take my diploma this year.” 

“Lucky beggar!” Rob said. “I’ld give my eyes to 
do that. You’ll be able to tell me,” he went on 
eagerly, “all about these new engines—this internal- 
combustion business. I’ve got it fixed in my mind that 
that’s the power of the future. There’s a man called 
Daimler in France who’s built one on the Otto prin¬ 
ciple, using petroleum. Then the other day, in the 
paper, I read about an Englishman named Butler 
who’s actually fitted an engine of that kind to an 
ordinary tricycle. He runs it on benzoline and fires the 
vapour with an electric spark. That’s a grand idea. 
If you could time the explosion exactly. . . .” 

Lingen shook his head impatiently. “Never heard 
of Butler,” he said. “It sounds all right. The Otto 
principle’s there j no doubt they’ll develop it. But 
tinkering about with small power-units is not in my 
line. I’ve got to work on a larger scale than that. I’m 
going to be a cavil engineer. It’s the bigness of the 
thing that appeals to me, the power, the splendour, the 
infinite possibilities. . . .” 

As he spoke his voice sank lower and lower till it 
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almost became a whisper} his face was lit not by the 
firelight, but by a glow that transfigured it} his eyes 
were burning} he appeared to be consumed by the in¬ 
tensity of secret, wild aspirations And the child, 
crouched unseen in the shadow, list'cned eagerly, with 
solemn eyes. Though the mean;rig of his words 
escaped her she felt the heat of thrm} she shared in 
his exaltation and hung on each rap d syllable, so that 
when he paused for breath she could almost have 
cried out loud and begged him to go on. 

“I don’t want,” he was saying, “to handle popping 
gases and steam shut up in a cylinder, but the winds 
and the tides and avalanches and torrents. I want to 
build roads and railways on heights where men haven’t 
dared to set foot and drive tunnels through Alps and 
know that what I’ve built will stand firm till the crack 
of doom. Do you know that this road we’re on now 
was made by the Romans? It’s marked on the map. 
Two thousand years . . . And the pavement’s still 
there. Imagine it! But that’s nothing. I want to throw 
webs of steel over chasms—lovely, slender things, 
with every stress balanced so airy you’d think a puflF 
of wind’ld blow them away} so strong that they’ll 
carry an army} so—what shall I call it?—so nicely 
tuned that they sing like a violin. That’s the solemn 
truth: i’vc actually heard one singing. And then, the 
great river-bi Idges—there’s mystery for you! Just 
think of bridging a stream like the Indus, with all the 
might of the snows of Himalaya thundering down. 
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The cantilever bridge they’re building at Sukkur now, 
has a clear span of eight hundred feet. Imagine the 
strain on the piers of all that mad water, and the 
pressure of the wind and the rolling load and the dead 
weight of girders} and think of the pride of the man 
who dreamt it and sees the dream born! Give me 
that! You can keep all your battles and epics and 
symphonies and cathedrals. Who planned it? Who 
planned the pyramids? Nobody knows or cares. That’s 
the beauty of it! It stands there like the mountains: 
like a work of God . . . 

“And then, the great dams they’re building all over 
the world . . . Yes, water’s the wildest thing of all, 
and the chap who can master it’s the greatest. Think 
of what it can give you when once it’s tamed. At 
Niagara there’s four million horse-power running to 
waste at this moment. By the Nile and Euphrates 
there are thousands upon thousands of square miles 
of swamp and desert, only waiting for drainage a-nd 
irrigation to feed half the world. Even here, water’s 
running to waste under our very eyes. In fifty years’ 
time, unless something’s done to conserve it, all the 
cities of the Midlands—^to say nothing of London— 
will be dying of thirst. That’s why I’ve been bicycling 
into Wales—^just looking for water. They’ve got to 
look westward. Liverpool’s done so already. They’ll 
be filling the lake they’ve made at Vyrnwy next year. 
1 rode up there last week. The valves are still open, 
of course, and the river’s trickling away} it doesn’t 
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know yet that it’s been mastered j but when once 
they’re closed. . . . Imagine what it means. Twelve 
thousand million gallons—the actual weight of it! 
That’s pressure of fifty tons to ev^ ry square foot of 
masonry. If you make the least error in calculating 
the factors of safety and your dar gives way you’l! 
kill every living thing in the Severn valley. That’s 
where voe come in. The dams I build won’t give way. 
They’ll last for ever. You see! Good lord,”—he 
laughed softly—“you’ll think I’ve got water on the 
brain. So I have. I apologize.” 

He stopped. As he spoke Phil had watched him 
with widening eyes. This fervour was something new 
in her experience. Her emotion was caught and 
carried along on the torrent of words like a floating 
straw. Then the tumult ceased, leaving her dazed. 
Joe Barley lurched up and threw dry sticks on the fire; 
the flames leapt and crackled. Lingen was no longer a 
prophetic voice, but a modern young man in a red- 
striped cricket blazer with a face full of boyish eager¬ 
ness and hands torn with gravel. (She could see how 
they hurt him by the way he fingered the palms.) 
His mind was so swayed by the after-swell of his 
rhapsody that his tranced eyes, staring at Phil, were 
not aware of her, till suddenly the flame leapt up 
illumining her face and they brightened and smiled: 

“Well, Philippa, and what are you thinking of?” 
he said. 

Phil blushed, but dared not answer. At that 
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moment, in point of fact, she was comparing Charif?- 
Lingen with Rob, and ashamed to confess—for in hi^ 
own way there was nobody like him—how in feature, 
in speech, in every quality of fineness, poor Rob 
seemed to pale beside this glowing stranger. The gulf 
that separated them was almost as great as that which 
divided Rob from Joe Barley. The disloyalty of these 
reflections, against which she was powerless, troubled 
Phil’s small heart; yet a wilder alarm assailed it when 
Rob stretched his legs and yawned; for she knew that 
this meant he was tired and ready for sleep, and that 
her greedy eyes and ears would be cheated of seeing 
Lingen in the firelight and hearing his voice any more. 
“And to-morrow,” she thought, “before I know that 
he’s here he’ll be gone; and after that I shall never 
see him again, and he’ll forget all about me and that’ll 
be the end of everything.” 

“You’d better turn in with me and Phil on the hay 
in the wagon,” Rob told him. “I don’t mind betting 
long odds you’ll sleep well.” 

“I won’t take your bet to-night!” Lingen yawned. 

But Phil, for the first time in all her life, couldn’t 
sleep. Her mind was too full of a half-bitter rapture 
for that. She was telling over each moment of their 
meeting on the hill above Bewdley, enthralled to re¬ 
member how, even then, she had realized how different 
Lingen was from everyone else. In the dead of night 
she could hear him breathing beside her, and sometimes 
the sharp bark of a fox in the covers beneath them, 
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and always the wind in the yews that clung to th- 
Roman’s earthwork. 

‘‘When he says good-bye, will he kiss rnc?” 
Philippa was thinking. 

The sleep into which she fell at 1 ist was so profound 
that by the time she woke the wigons were alread) 
well on their way, creaking down through a mist that 
drooped from the invisible flanks of Forest Fawr to 
the river valley. She stood up in the wagon and saw 
Rob and Lingen walking abreast of Boxer and chatting 
together. She called out “Good morning!” and both 
turned round and smiled at her. Lingen’s face wore 
a gay, morning look. “It means nothing to him that 
he’s going to leave us,” Phil thought. “He’s quite 
happy without me.” 

“Pont Escob for breakfast,” Rob called back. So 
she stayed where she was, unaccountably shy of thrust¬ 
ing her company on them, though she longed to do so. 

When they reached Pont Escob Lingen ran on 
ahead to the bookiiig-olBce to find out the times of 
trains, while Rob pulled up in the station-yard and Joe 
Barley slouched off to the village to beg some hot 
water. Lingen came back excited and smiling. “I’m in 
luck,” he told Rob. “A train leaves for Aberirvon in 
ten minutes’ time, and there’s no other that way till 
this evening.” 

They hurried to Joe’s wagon and hauled out the 
broken machine. Lingen shook Rob’s hand warmly. 
“I can’t thank you enough, Tregaron,” Phil heard him 
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saying. “You’ve just about saved my life.” Then he 
shouldered the bicycle-frame. “He’s going,” Phil’s 
cold heart told her, “and he hasn’t even looked at me! 
1 can’t make him look at me.” 

Yet when he reached her level and seemed to be 
passing by, something made Lingen stop. He put 
•down the bicycle; “Aren’t you going to say good-bye, 
Phil.?” Phil blushed. Lingen held out his arms. 
“Jump!” he said. She jumped into them. “What a 
(great girl you are! ” He held her tight and kissed her. 
He kissed her! And Phil kissed him too with her soft, 
eager lips. “Be careful of my precious flowers,” he 
warned her as he put her down. He laughed. “Don’t 
forget, I shall come to Nant Escob some day. Don’t 
go and get married and fly away before I come.” 

The train shrieked at the level crossing short of 
Pont Fscob. Lingen waved to them and was gene. 



“Well, you didn’t half go it, you two!” Rob chaffed 
her. 

Phil changed the subject. “Wasn’t it lucky we were 
there.?” 

Rob laughed: “That’s one way of looking at it. I 
suppose if he had, to run into anyone it might just as 
well have been us.” 

“But he is nice, isn’t he, Rob.?” 

“He’s all right. A bit too much up in the air for me, 
I’m afraid.” 

That was just what he would say, Phil thought. 
How should poor old Rob, his feet stuck in the clay 
of the farm, do justice to Lingen? The train moved 
out of the station with a series of raucous grunts that 
shook the air. Ujf . . . uf . . . ufujfujfuff . . . uf! 
She climbed up on the rack to catch a last glimpse of 
it, but could only see puffs of black smoke. The grunts 
merged in a rhythmical beat. So that was the end of 
him. But he had said he would come back some 
day . . . 

Joe slouched up. He said he had left his kettle at 
an inn. “This is the rummest place as ever I seed,” 
he told them, “a proper wild-beast show.” 

Pont Escob received them. It was the day of the 
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monthly market. Since dawn the wide street had been 
full of soft-pattering sheep-hoofs, cracking whips, 
the jingle of harness, the tramp of hobnails on stone. 
On either side dog-carts and jingles stood ranged with 
their shafts on the ground, amid a press of unkempt 
ponies hitched to them by halters. In the centre of 
the roadway sheep huddled and panted in pens. The 
air was dense with hot odours of wool and dipj the 
ammoniacal smell of horseflesh; a composite reek of 
homespun, black shag and beer. Above all these 
floated a continuous babel of sound: the neighing and 
stamping of ponies, the bleating of sheep, the lively 
inflections of Welsh excited by liquor. 

From the solitude of misty moors Tregaron’s 
wagons had dropped down into another age and 
another world. It was foreign and vaguely unfriendly. 
These people of the forest—swart, bearded farmers 
with hard mouths and brooding glances; their wives, 
tight-laced in black bodices, with small, bird-like eyes; 
the shepherds and drovers, with features hewn out of 
stone, limbs writhen like stunted trees, clothes shaggy 
as lichen—all seemed to partake of an unfamiliar 
wildness. As the great red wagons rolled up with their 
splendid horses, Rob stalking ahead, like some giant 
Goth, his blond head uncovered, the crowd parted and 
stared in a grudging hostile silence. 

That silence frightened Phil. It was ugly. In spite 
of Rob’s presence she felt isolated and unprotected, 
riddled through and through by those insolent gimlet 
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eyes. These strange creatures stared at her as though 
it were she who was strange. Then, suddenly, the talk¬ 
ing began again, and this clamour of unintelligible 
speech was even more scaring. Men touched the 
wheels of the wagons and prodded the horses. Women 
crowded closer and peered at herj then nudged one 
another, muttering, and laughed—contemptuously, 
she thought—and went on. They were horrid people. 
If this was Wales, Phil wished she had never left 
Warstone. Then a girl came out of the inn and handed 
the kettle to Rob. She was a fine, strapping, slovenly 
wench, in an apron of saclang, with dark acquiescent 
eyes that fawned on his fairness. She spoke English 
in a soft, sing-soft voice: 

“Do you be going to Nant Escob?” she asked. 

Rob nodded. “To Mr. Tregaron’s.” 

The name was caught up by the crowd. “Tregaron 
. . . Tregaron . . Tregaron . . .” It fluttered round 
and the myriad eyes seemed to brighten. “Tregaron 
. . . Tregaron . . .” They smiled. The glances, 
though no less curious, became almost friendly. None 
the less, Phil felt happier when the wagons had 
creaked over the bridge and Pont Escob was left 
behind. 

Not entirely happy. There remained within her an 
odd emptiness, as though something essential had been 
tom away. Of course, that was Lingen. It hurt her 
to think of him} yet in spite of the pain she could 
think of nothing else. Mist still hung low} but even 
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if the mountain had not been veiled Phil would not 
have seen it. The child saw nothing, felt nothing but 
alternations of ardent pride and exquisite pain. Rob 
noticed her abstraction when they pulled up again in 
the neck of the pass for their midday meal. 

“Why, Phil, where’s your appetite gone to?” he 
teased her. “Anyone ’Id think you were in love!” 

Joe Barley laughed. “Ay, yon lad with the bicycle; 
that’ll be it! ” Phil blushed hotly. This was no subject 
for joking. It was far more serious than anyone in 
<^he world could suspect} she only hoped that Rob 
wouldn’t tell Diana or Virginia about him. This secret 
was too sacred to be touched by such mischievous 
tongues. She felt so anxious about this that during one 
of their halts she climbed down from her perch and 
took Rob’s arm. 

“Rob . . . Don’t tell the girls anything,” she 
whispered. 

“Don’t tell them anything? What about?” 

“About . . . Mr. Lingen.” 

“Oh, hiinV^ He chaffed her: “What is there to tell? 
Why shouldn’t I tell them?” 

“Because I should hate it. Do promise me, Rob,” 
she pleaded. 

He laughed. “You’re a funny kid, Phil!” 

“Then you won’t?” 

“No, I won’t. I promise.” He put his arm round 
her and kissed her. It was a nice, kind, brotherly kiss. 

The track grew so stony and steep that evening had 
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come before the sweating horses rame within sight of 
Nant Escob. Mist still shrouded the valley and the 
mountains that lay about it. As they swung out of the 
road into the drive Boxer arched his fine neck and 
quickened his pace, as though he i new they had come 
to the end of their journey. The long white house 
shone down the length of the a'-'enue; the ash tree 
loomed like a gracious ghost before it in a pearly, 
luminous air. The plodding of hoofs was deadened by 
a drift of unswept beech-mast. Even the wheels 
creaked no more. The wagon seemed to be stealing 
forward like a ship in a dream. 

Most dreamlike indeed was that moment of arrival 
to Philippa. She didn’t feel, as Tregaron had felt, that 
she had been there before, or that she was taking 
possession. It was the other way round: the place took 
possession of her. Completely and instantly. At the 
sight of the house and the great ash standing before 
it she knew that no other place in which she had ever 
been mattered at all. She belonged to Nant Escob j 
from that moment she would always belong to it. 
Some quality in it—not necessarily its beauty—caught 
at her heart and choked it. She was suddenly, un¬ 
reasonably happy. Yet her lips trembled j she wanted 
to cry. 

She heard Tregaron’s voice roaring a welcome. He 
had been waiting fretfully all evening, had heard the 
rumble of wheels and come out to meet them. He was 
stdl dressed in his travelling clothes, his tight frock- 
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coat and the high felt hat with which he had replaced 
the one that was blown away. He strutted out full 
of importance and smiles and extravagant good 
humour. He shook Rob by the hand (a most unusual 
proceeding) j he patted the horses’ wet necks and joked 
with Joe Barley and peppered them both with rapid 
questions: “had the furniture vans turned up before 
they left Warstone? Had Boxer’s hoofs suffered from 
the road? Had Joe seen any girls on the way?” He 
directed them round to the stables, boasting as he 
went. “You’ll find three times the room we had at 
Warstone,” he said. “Ay, and four loose-boxes as 
well, Joe: there’s something like stabling here! You’ll 
find hay in the loft, Rob: old stuff, but it’s not too 
bad ...” 

Till that moment, it seemed, he had not even 
noticed Philippa. Now it was her turn to share in the 
uproarious welcome. “What’s happened to Phil? Have 
you lost her on the way? Ah, there she is! Come 
along, come along! Jump down, child!” He held up 
his arms and caught her and gave her a great smack¬ 
ing kiss. (His whiskers were wiry and smelt of 
macassar oil.) Then he set her down with a bump and 
smiled at her wolfishly. “Run round to the house and 
tell your mother you’ve come and get some tea.” 

He gave her a playful slap behind and let her go. 
The wagons rolled on round the comer. Phil shivered 
slightly. The shadow of the house fell on her, and it 
was colder here than at Warstone. She stole round 
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to the front very quietly, for the spell was still on her 
and must not be broken. The faju-de of the house rose 
above her j the windows watched her, like calm, kind 
eyes. It was old and white and serene and did not 
resent her intrusion, because she loved it already. A 
sweet, cool scent, kept low by the mist, enveloped her, 
released from wallflowers and vinlets that had seeded 
themselves in crannies of the stone-flagged path. 

She approached the porch and saw on the lintel two 
miraculous initials; P.T.—for Philippa Tregaron! 
On the doormat a shaggy sheepdog lay with his nose 
in his paws. Phil was frightened of dogs, but this one, 
apparently, was friendly. He opened one eye, blue as 
watered milk, and closed it again, inviting her to step 
over him. Inside the house she could hear someone 
singing. The voice was Diana’s, and when she heard it 
Phil felt a sudden disinclination to enter, to be 
dragged back to the plane of everyday life. She 
wanted to be quiet and alone a little longer; and 
escape seemed easy, for nothing but the house and the 
dog was as yet aware of her. 

So, always feeling that she was watched, yet, some¬ 
how, watched kindly, she made her way down the paths 
of what had once been a garden, but now was nothing 
but a milky mist of woodruflF, to an arch between two 
black yews, which suggested the entrance to some 
further secret. And such it was. Between the yews 
hung a mossy gate, held close, though the latch had 
rusted away, by matted grasses. She pushed it open 
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slightly and slipped through and found herself in 
a second tangled garden, with paths of brilliant 
emerald moss bordered by currant bushes, stone walls 
with espaliers in bloom, old, lichened apple trees, and 
in the midst the snowy pyramid of a blossomed pear. 
It was by far the most secret place she had ever seen 
and, Phil thought, the most beautiful in that pearly 
evening light. The luminous shape of the house was 
no longer visible, and the sound of Diana’s singing 
could not reach her there. Yet the air was as full of 
the sweet subdued sounds of spring as of perfume. 
She heard the hushed whimpers of nesting birds, and 
always, as though it were part of the enveloping air, 
a tinkle of water that was strange to her ears—for the 
streams she had known ran sluggish between banks of 
marl. 

That music surrounded her, though its source was 
invisible. It tempted her on and on to the foot of the 
deserted garden where the wall, broken down with 
age, showed a gap that gave on to an even wilder 
domain, in which a company of satin-trunked birches, 
their twigs tipped with leaf, stood alert and motion¬ 
less by the stream, like slim deer surprised at their 
drinking. The water slid down from ledge to ledge 
with a cool silvery sound} the pools between shone 
like silver plaques, the pillars of birch were of silver} 
and the milk-white sky itself had the same luminosity, 
for, hidden within its mists, a new moon was sinking. 
Phil gazed in a trance at the startled beeches. They 
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did not move. She went down and down^ slowly 
threading her way between them, tempted onward 
yet neither knowing nor caring where she went, 
anemone-mist below, lunar mist above. The birches 
fell behind and the ground became treeless. It was 
springy ttirf, broken by tussocks of thyme, that 
tempted her to run. She ran, ncr white pinafore 
gleamed like a flitting ghost-meth, and a hundred 
startled rabbits bolted before her. She ran, for sheer 
joy, downhill, till she had lost her breath and the 
blood sang in her ears, and she saw, in front of her, 
the most solemn and splendid sight she had ever seen 
—a mass of white water thundering down into the 
cauldron called Cabn Mawrion. 

, Yet, awful as it was, the spectacle did not fill her 
with awe. That wild water brought back to her mind 
^he ferventwords thatLingen had spoken,and his face 
as she had watched it in the firelight the night before; 
and a kind of triumph rose up in Philippa’s heart when 
she thought how the passionate, instinctive likings she 
had felt for him and for Nant Escob had something 
in common. Though she couldn’t exactly say why, 
each seemed to explain the other. She sat, still as the 
stones that surrounded her, in the roar of the fall, with 
a smile on her serious lips. She wanted to be alone. 
She was utterly happy. Small wonder! It is seldom 
that anyone knows the miracle of falling in love at first 
sight—twice in twenty-four hours. 



VIII 


Within a v/eek the installation of the Tregarons at 
Nant Escob was completed. The caravan of live-stock 
and furniture and unimaginable rubbish duly trailed 
in from Worcestershire, enveloping the house in a con¬ 
fusion of men and animals and material, through 
which the figure of Tregaron strutted hither and 
thither like that of a general in the thick of a critical 
engagement. Nant Escob was already so liberally 
furnished with the accretions of more than eight 
hundred consecutive years of occupation that room 
could scarcely be found for Diana^s piano—to say 
nothing of her father^s desk. Tregaron himself had 
no feeling of sentiment or aflFection for the possessions 
picked up at haphazard in the course of his vagrant 
career. It would have pleased him, as a scornful 
gesture, to scrap the lot, if he had not rebelled against 
giving his unfriendly neighbours the chance of pick¬ 
ing up anything cheap at a sale. Lucrezia and Caterina, 
on the other hand, were obstinately and piously 
attached to every article that had accompanied them 
on their flight from Italy, from the drawing-room suite 
of Venetian chairs and heavily-gilt baroque mirrors to 
Caterina’s complete battery of copper kitchen-utensils 
and a series of oleographed saints whose presence 
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they both regarded (in secret) as a source of spiritual 
disinfection. So in these went, defying the laws of 
space and Tregaron’s protests, and out came a typical 
collection of eighteenth-century iriahogany and black 
Welsh oak, to be piled in one of the lofts, along 
with the remainder of the furnit ire that had come 
from Warstone. 

The tumult and shouting lasted no less than three 
days, during which life at Nant Escob became intoler¬ 
able to everyone but Tregaron himself, who appeared 
to be happy in discovering difficulties to try his new 
teeth on, and to Philippa, who found every moment 
of them exciting. Since she was unreasonably con¬ 
sidered to be too small for any practical purpose no¬ 
body took any notice of her, except the blind dog, who, 
driven from his door-mat by invisible tramplings, 
attached himself to her as the one quiet creature in a 
world mad with energy, and followed her faithfully 
wherever she went, giving her some compensation for 
the loss of the little black cat. The thin mountain air 
intoxicated Philippa and sharpened all her sensations. 
From the very first morning, when the shouting of 
blackbirds had wakened her to find the mist gone and, 
instead of it, not blue sky but a vertical wall of 
mountain filling the window, each new sight had been 
quick with surprise. Though mountains were in her 
blood she had never seen any before, and the discovery 
of their wildness and magnitude at once exalted and 
awed her. Again and again, when she had forgotten 
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them, their brooding might made itself feltj so that 
she would find herself standing and staring at their 
lordly contours, her thoughts sweeping solemnly down 
from the sunlit tops to the shadowed valley, to the 
minute concentration of life that stirred round Nant 
Escob, and herself, the most negligible part of it. 
How small all this insect activity must look from those 
summits, she thought, if anyone were there to watch 
it! But nobody was there, or, at any rate, nobody 
visible—nothing, indeed, but the empty sky and the 
wind that she could not feel driving clouds before it. 

Yet the house itself, however small such imagina¬ 
tive soarings might make it appear, was actually vast 
to Philippa. Within the front door was the stone- 
flagged hall and the central Tudor staircase that 
creaked and complained like a queasy old man when¬ 
ever she stepped on it. On its walls hung rusty 
weapons and grinning masks of fierce animals, otters 
and badgers and foxes, together with the family 
portraits which, in the dusk of her first intrusion, had 
seemed vaguely to disapprove of her. But when morn¬ 
ing sun had poured in between the stone mullions and 
splashed white on the flags through the open door, the 
hall was no longer eerie nor threatening, and the 
painted faces became kind—as though, dead and drj' 
as they were, light unchilled their blood. There was a 
soldier with a red coat and white pigtail, whose proud 
mouth resembled Tregaron’s j a smiling youth with 
a steel cuirass and black love-locks, who might have 
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been Gerald’s brother. There were pale ladies in 
satins, with tapering lingers, prim, self-conscious lips, 
and hair of autumnal beech like Virginia’s—though 
one, indeed, looked a rosy, mischievous piece, with 
an impudent, bare bosom, pouting lips and dark, roving 
eyes (like those of the innkeeper’s girl at Pont Escob, 
Phil thought), at whose presence the dead ladies in 
satin stiffened their backs and 1 >oked down their 
noses. 

Among all this company there was one whom Phil 
loved at sight. She hung at the side of the staircase, 
facing the door, and the sun illumined her with a selec¬ 
tive tenderness: a little girl of Phil’s age, or a trifle 
less, in a dove-coloured frock of sprigged silk reach¬ 
ing down to the ground, where red slippers pro¬ 
truded. Her left arm embraced the neck of a conven¬ 
tionalized lamb; on her right wrist she carried a little 
hawk, jessed but unhooded, a merlin with rufous king¬ 
fisher body and glossy blue pinions. The child’s eyes 
were hazel, like Philippa’s; they smiled down at the 
bird, and the merlin cocked its head and looked back 
wnth a keen jetty glance. Her mouth, too, was large 
and slightly crooked and solemn like Phil’s; and 
though she was having her portrait taken and im¬ 
mensely impressed by it, she looked as though she 
v?as longing to scamper away into the painted back¬ 
ground (of which, indeed, the artist had been as 
enamoured as his sitter): the blue bastions of Forest 
Fawr, embracing the vale of Dol Escob, that even 
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now, as Phil turned her head, she could see through 
the open door. 

Not only in natural colouring and pose, but in her 
iir of suppressed excitement, Phil felt that this little 
g^rl was an earlier version of herself. “If we could 
talk to each other,” she thought, “and tell our secrets, 
what fun it would be! I wonder what happened to 
her . . She leant over the banisters dangerously 
and examined the bottom of the picture. Barbara 
Tregaron^ she read, bom 1684. Another faint hand 
had added: d. 1699: and for a moment it seemed as 
though the sun had gone out. “Poor, poor little 
thing!” she thought, though death was only a word. 

Diana swept into the hall and startled her: “Phil, 
what arc you doing? You silly child, you’ll slip and 
hurt yourself. Now keep out of the way, for goodness’ 
sake. We’re half beside ourselves with work, what 
with Tregaron wanting to get everything done in ten 
seconds and Virginia no more use than a doll. Get 
along! Run away! ” 

Phil ran into the kitchen, where Caterina was 
clattering copper and singing a dialect love-song whose 
words were happily imintclligible. It was a splendid 
kitchen with enormous oak beams, a hearth that would 
easily have roasted the Jubilee bx, and a deep oven 
for bread-making. Cool slate steps led down to the 
dairy. 

“Now what do you want, signorma? Che vuol*t' 
Are you hungry?” Caterina demanded impatiently. 
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“Run into the garden, for the love of Godj this place 
is a madhouse!” 

Phil laughed and retired with a piece of cake. She 
was always hungry. She wandered all over the house, 
spilling crumbs on the way. Like an inquisitive pupp\ 
she went, sniffing here, there, everywhere, finding 
something rich and strange wherever she turned: in 
the sombre dining-room, with more portraits, black¬ 
ened by smoke or age, and a mas ive oak board and 
dresser gleaming with pewter; in the drawing-room, 
where she struck a chord on Diana’s piano and admired 
herself in Lucrezia’s gilt baroque mirror and pulled 
up her stockings; in the mysterious series of bedrooms 
upstairs—nine, ten, eleven of them—a barrack of bed¬ 
rooms furnished with faded chintz testers, each per¬ 
meated by that faintly musty smell, like that of ripe 
medlars, which she was beginning to accept as the 
proper odour of Nant Escob; in one otherwise empty 
room inhabited by a portable Turkish bath, a tall 
wooden box with a hole for a human neck in the lid, 
within which, sitting naked, her great-uncle Colonel 
Tregaron had recaptured, by the aid of an oil-lamp, 
the raptures of Summer in Bombay; in long, dark 
corridors that went up- or down-stairs surprisingly; in 
the main landing, smelling of pot-pourri (though none 
was visible), where a grandfather clock, in a case of 
Queen Anne lacquer, made her jump out of her skin 
by suddenly striking twelve; in a new unsuspected 
room, discovered on the ground-floor, more dark than 
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the rest, its walls covered from carpet to ceiling by 
shelves full of books bound in calf with gilt titles. 
Books, apart from Childe Harold and Don Juan, 
which he knew almost by heart and would quote with 
gusto, had formed no part of Tregaron’s travelling 
equipment—^Virginia’s yellow-backs and Rob’s tech¬ 
nical treatises were the only books at Warstone—so 
the sight of this ordered library impressed Phil vdth 
awe. There were hundreds of things she wanted 
to know, and in all these hundreds of volumes, no 
doubt, she could learn themj but while she was think¬ 
ing this her eyes caught those of an Indian idol 
perched on the mantelpiece, and'the slanting, malig¬ 
nant look of them drove her away—^the blind dog 
following and snuffling at the crumbs she let fall— 
into the yard, where the furniture-removers were 
sitting on a sandstone trough, devouring their dinner. 

They were friendly men, and asked her where she 
was going. She couldn’t tell them, because she didn’t 
knowj but the sight of food and the smell of frizzling 
bacon made her hungrier than ever, and it wasn’t 
polite, she knew, to watch people eating} so she 
hurried on round the range of out-buildings, where 
Boxer stared out inquisitively from a Dutch double¬ 
door, till she saw a tiny stone chapel with three lancet 
windows that faced down the valley and a round- 
arched door with zig-zag carving over it. Phil had 
never before seen so small a church. It was shaped 
like a Noah’s Ark, and surrounded by yews as tall as 
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its roof and a diminutive graveyard, in the middle of 
which was the mound of a newly-turfed grave, with a 
posy of withered flowers in a jam-pot set on the top of 
it. The blind dog sniffed at the m »und and lay down 
beside it, looking terribly old and t;redj and the sight 
of the faded posy brought back to Foil’s mind a sudden 
memory of the flowers in Charles Lingen’s coat, re¬ 
proaching her with the fact tha' she hadn’t even 
thought of him all that morning, which showed how 
fickle she was. Then, thankfully, she heard Caterina 
beating the dinner-gong, and scampered back to the 
house, forgetting about Lingen’s flowers and the little 
chapel and everything else but her appetite. But the 
blind dog remained, his matted coat pressed to the sun¬ 
baked grave-mound, his nose in his paws. 

On the following Sunday, their first at Nant 
Escob, the whole family proceeded to church in 
state. Tregaron walked first, in his varnished boots 
and top-hat. Lucrezia wore her black satin, and the 
girls their satilea muslins. The command to prepare 
for this visit surprised them all, for Tregaron, in his 
quality of old Garibaldian, was a hot anti-clerical. 
Though Lucrezia had the propitiatory reverence for 
local deities—and particularly St. Anthony of Padua 
—which persists, as a relic of paganism, in the 
Southern Italian mind (and Caterina, in all prob¬ 
ability, worshipped the devil), neither Tregaron nor 
his wife had attempted to add to the mild religious 
conventions their children had picked up from their 
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unfortunate governesses. And though Diana (for the 
sake of the music) and Virginia (for that of Fred 
Pomfret) and Philippa (out of sheer curiosity) had 
occasionally attended the parish chiu-ch at Wychbury, 
Tregaron himself had never set foot in it, for two 
reasons entirely unconnected with religion: because he 
considered Mr. Pomfret a conceited snob and a ninny 
and had no intention of “sitting under him,” and be¬ 
cause the presence of Lord D’Abitot, conspicuously 
and smugly segregated in his family chapel, infuri¬ 
ated him. At Nant Escob this point of view was en¬ 
tirely changed. The church had been built by his 
ancestors. It was an appanage of the house, the 
cathedral of his principality. It seemed that he owned 
it; and when he heard that his uncle, the Colonel, had 
actually read the lessons on Sunday morning, he de¬ 
cided without hesitation to carry on a tradition which 
would equally inspire respect and enable him to keep 
an eye on his scoundrelly tenants. 

That morning he kept his family waiting in the hall 
until the bell had stopped tolling. Then they marched 
in procession across the yard, where a number of horses 
in traps and saddled ponies were tethered. In front of 
the Norman porch the Vicar of Pont Escob, Mr. 
Prosser, awaited them. He was a yellow-skinned 
grubby little man with a mobile face and small black 
eyes, and his obsequious manner was entirely to Tre¬ 
garon’s taste. He formally presented the parson to 
his wife: Donna Lucrezia Tregaron. Mr. Prosser was 
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honoured, though slightly amused at the title—his 
black eyes twinkled—^but Tregaron missed the amuse¬ 
ment, for at the moment he was taking himself ex¬ 
tremely seriously. 

“You will be reading the lessonv, Mr. Tregaron?” 

“This morning, no. Next Sunday perhaps,” Tre¬ 
garon replied. 

Mr. Prosser darted round to the vestry. Tregaron, 
with Lucrezia on his arm and the family following, 
strutted down the diminutive nave and established 
himself in the front pew, with the air of royalty enter¬ 
ing its box at a command performance. The building 
was crammed. All the inhabitants of Forest Fawr 
within reach of Nant Escob had decided, irrespective 
of creed, to witness this seventh-day wonder. It was 
a sombre congregation of black broadcloth and bom¬ 
basine, black beards and whiskers, accompanied by a 
variety of children with prim, suppressed Sunday 
faces. It smelt, like the market crowd at Pont Escob, 
of wool, dip, and peat-smoke. The service was just as 
sombre—particvdarly for Lucrezia, who missed the 
picturesque pomps of the Roman rite—and unin¬ 
telligible, being conducted for the most part in Welsh. 
Mr. Prosser was evidently aware of this shortcoming 
from the point of view of his patron, for when he 
mounted the pulpit and gave out his text: “Y llinynnau 
a syrthiodd i mi mewn lleoedd hyfryd; ie, y mae i mi 
etifeddiaeth deg** he tactfully translated the verse 
for Tregaron’s benefit. “That means,” he explained 
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in an undertone, '■^'■The lines are fallen imto me in 
fleasant places. Yea^ I have a goodly heritage? ” Tre¬ 
garon bowed stiffly as though acknowledging a compli¬ 
ment that was due to him, and Philippa pricked up her 
ears. 

The sermon was mercifully short. As soon as it 
was over the Tregarons marched out again, running a 
gauntlet of black eyes. Mr. Prosser, who had done 
another quick change, was waiting at the porch. 

“Your people will be wanting to meet you, Mr. 
Tregaron,” he said. “Yowr people*’ was subtly flatter¬ 
ing. Tregaron inclined his head graciously. As the 
congregation emerged from the church Mr. Prosser 
presented them, one by one, Tregaron shook hands 
with each and Lucrezia smiled. The situation, oddly 
enough, came easier to her than to him. 

“Mr. Jones, the Henllan . . . Mr. Pritchard, 
Pencareg . . . Mr. Pryce, Felindre. . . .” And the 
women: “Catherine of Pen Goch . . . Jane of Cwm 
Gwilt ...” 

The solemn procession of farmers and their wives 
moved past. They were a dark, stubborn, dour-look- 
ing lot. They shook hands in silence, with no trace 
of Mr. Prosser’s obsequiousness. It was difficult 
to guess the ages of any of themj for the men were 
bearded or whiskered and the women ageless. Tre¬ 
garon’s tawny eyes scrutinized each newcomer nar¬ 
rowly, particularly the women. His lips wore the 
dangerous, wolfish smile they were apt to assume when 
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he felt himself on the defensive. These people were 
scoundrels, the colonel had told him. He would see 
about that! They were not dealing now with a lath of 
a man with one foot in the grave, but with Griffith 
Tregaron! This dour, independenr mien was all very 
well as long as they paid their rej.ts. If they didn’t, 
let them wait! They would soon find out they had 
met their match. Meanwhile, he was master, con¬ 
descending and gracious, but ... 

“Mr. Vaughan, Trenant . . 

This was a tall man, much taller than Tregaron, and 
younger than the others, a fair Celt of the type which 
resembles the models of Greek statuary 5 loose-limbed, 
but clean-featured, with thin lips and fine eyes of the 
dark blue of shaded violets. As he shook hands he 
smiled and looked Tregaron full in the face, and 
Tregaron knew, in an instant, that this man was not, 
like the rest, an object for condescension; that, what¬ 
ever their relative positions might be, he was con¬ 
fronted by his physical superior. Tregaron’s body 
went rigid; but Lucrezia’s fine eyes softened; Virginia 
was aware of him; and Philippa gave a little gasp, 
for here, in another guise, was an astonishing counter¬ 
part of Charles Lingen, whom she had again most 
shamefully forgotten. 

“Good day to you, Mr. Tregaron,” Vaughan said. 
“We arc near neighbours.” 

‘‘Yes, yes, indeed, Mr. Tregaron,” Prosser broke in 
hurriedly. “Even Vaughan, Trenant, is not only a 
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near neighbour but a good one whatever. Isn’t that 
so, Evan?” 

“Let us hope so, Mr. Prosser,” Vaughan replied. 
“We have the same boundary, and if I can be of any 
help to Mr. Tregaron he has only to say so.” 

Tregaron returned an ironical bow. “I am much 
obliged to you.” Evan Vaughan was dismissed from 
that audience as pointedly as Tregaron himself had 
been from another on the terrace at Stoke Priory. The 
young man flushed slightly, but unlike Tregaron in 
face of Lord D’Abitot he held his ground and smiled. 

,“Your wife and your daughters,” he said. “If I 
might have the honour . . .” 

“My wife and my daughters,” Tregaron agreed. 
He held out his hand. “Mr. Vaughan, I won’t detain 
you. No doubt we shall meet in the future. I wish 
you good day.” 

“See you market-day, Evan!” Mr. Prosser gushed 
oil on the water anxiously} but Evan Vaughan, 
Trenant, had already passed out of earshot. 

“A remarkable young man,” the parson explained 
as they sat down to dinner. “I ought to have made it 
clear that he isn’t one of your tenants. A progressive 
farmer. He has lived much abroad with an uncle of 
his, and only returned to Trenant when his father died 
a year ago.” Tregaron grimaced in polite recognition 
of the fact, but was not interested. 

“You like your beef red, Mr. Prosser?” he en¬ 
quired. 
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“As it comes ... as it comes. The colour’s of no 
consequence,” Mr. Prosser replied. 

Phil giggled and Rob kicked her Tregaron glared 
at them, and Mr. Prosser looked r )und with enquiry 
in his black little eyes, then returned to his point. 

“As I was saying, Evan Vaughan is an exceptional 
young man . . .” 

“Yorkshire pudding, Mr. Prossc"?” 

“No, thank you, Mr. Tregaron. It is agreeable to be 
on friendly terms with one’s immediate neighbours,” 
he went on, in mild protest. (Tregaron nodded.) 
“The Vaughans have owned Trcnant for a great 
number of years.” 

“What’s the extent of his property, sir.?” Gerald 
asked from the end of the table. 

“Oh, considerable, very considerable} the best part 
of two thousand acres.” 

Tregaron lifted his eyebrows and smiled} the 
modest figure made him feel happier. So much for 
Vaughan! 

“And have we no neighbours apart from this ex¬ 
ceptional young man, Mr. Prosser?” he smoothly 
enquired. 

“Indeed yes. And no doubt they will all of them 
be in a hurry to make your acquaintance and that of 
your family.” He floundered . . . “if only for the 
poor colonel’s sake. If you take my meaning . . 

Tregaron did, and showed it. 

Mr. Prosser, to hide his confusion, took a mouthful 
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of hot baked potato and choked as he swallowed it 
manfully. 

“Excuse me,” he said, equivocally. “I’m extremely 
clumsy.” 

“These accidents will happen,” Tregaron graciously 
agreed. “Before this little . . . diversion, you were 
speaking of the neighbours who would hurry to make 
our acquaintance. You must forgive my ignorance. 
We are strangers—you might almost say foreigners. 
Who are these delightful people who are planning to 
plunge us into a vortex of social gaiety.?” 

“A vortex.? Well, hardly that,” Mr. Prosser ad¬ 
mitted. “The families of your own station in life arc 
unfortunately limited.” 

“What! Even in Radnorshire? Mr. Prosser, you 
shock me!” Tregaron replied. It amused him to chafF 
this shabby little man. Mr. Prosser blushed. “Oh no, 
sir. I didn’t mean that. Indeed I am happy to say...” 
He caught the mischievous curl of Tregaron’s lips 
and nodded his head in recognition of the joke despite 
its questionable taste. “What I meant to say was that 
in this part of the world great houses are few. Of 
course there is the Marquess of Clunj but his lordship 
rarely honours us, and his heir. Lord Ledwyche, has 
not yet left Eton. In the forest, apart from yourself, 
of course, there are no big landlords”—^Tregaron 
beamed—“except Sir Trevor Delahaye (you mustn’t 
forget the ‘e’), who marches with you on the south, 
and Mr. Otto Wiener, a South African gentleman. 
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who has recently bought Aberirfon Court from Lord 
Clun.” 

“A Jew, I suppose?” Tregaron sn flFed. 

“A gentleman, I understand, of Levantine extrac¬ 
tion,” Mr. Prosser said tactfully. ‘‘He is obviously 
very rich and extremely generous. Both he and his 
son are much liked in the district.” 

“Naturally. What about Delahay ;?” 

“Sir Trevor’s ancestors were established in the dis¬ 
trict about the same time as your cwn. He lives at 
Gian Elan, a house on the river, near Pont Escob. 
Lady Dclahaye unfortunately died some years ago, 
leaving a daughter and three sons”—^Virginia immedi¬ 
ately became interested—“most charming young 
people. Sir Trevor himself hunts the fox in Winter 
and the otter in Summer. He is a wonderful fisher¬ 
man. My own weakness,” Mr. Prosser admitted. 
“But . . .” He hesitated . . . 

“Go on, Mr. Prosser.” 

“I was venturing to remark we are rather a demo¬ 
cratic community. Our remote isolation, the long 
Winters, our dependence on each other make the sharp 
social distinctions you’ve been used to in England— 
shall 1 say unadvisable? The tenants and others whom 
you met this morning are not, like the Southern Welsh, 
effusive by nature. They are suspicious at first and 
need humouring.” 

“It is not my habit to humour anyone, Mr. Prosser. 
They must take me as they find me.” 
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“That is my point, Mr. Tregaron,” the parson said 
slyly. “They will.” 

“I see. You consider my attitude this morning open 
to criticism?” 

“Far be it from me to say that.” 

“But that’s what you mean?” 

Mr. Prosser wriggled and smiled. “I think,” he said, 
“it will pay you to stretch a point and be friendly 
whatever. With a young fellow like Evan Vaughan, 
for instance . . . He was a great favourite of the 
colonel’s.” 

^ Tregaron laughed. • “That’s more than I was, my 
friend! I see you’re determined to push Mr. Vaughan 
down my throat. I should be unhappy if you wasted 
your time.” 

“You may live without friends, Mr. Tregaron. You 
can’t live without neighbours.” 

There was a lengthy pause. Then Tregaron 
shrugged his shoulders, “A glass of Marsala, Mr. 
Prosser?” 

“I thank you. T am a total abstainer.” 

He watched Tregaron drink three. 



IS 


Tregaron’s energy swept througf' the valley like a 
Spring flood. It had been damm( d up so long that 
nothing could resist its torrential in patience. Lucrezia 
and the girls, adjusting themselve. to their new sur¬ 
roundings, had the feeling of being marooned on a 
rock that was stripped by spray and subject, at in¬ 
felicitous moments, to sudden, complete inundation. 
Lucrezia had weathered some storms before, but none 
to compare with this, though Tregaron’s mood, for 
the moment, was mercifully benignant. Whatever 
was in him discharged itself in a spate of words and 
physical activityj it was no longer compressed in a 
closed focus, poisoning the whole household. As soon 
as supper was finished he would shut himself up in 
the library among his papers; it was long after mid¬ 
night before the stairs creaked beneath his brisk step. 
Then he flung himself down on the bed and slept 
like a child for four hours—till the first streak of 
dawn, when he left her as abruptly as he had arrived, 
and pulled his sons out of bed. It pleased Lucrezia— 
if she had not already outlived any feelings of that 
kind—to know that he had no relations with other 
women—though that, of course, in thd nature ef 
things, couldn’t last 
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Tregaron still nursed one grievance: the post¬ 
humous spite which his uncle had inflicted on him by 
dying just three months too late. If he had died three 
months earlier, as became a man of fine instincts, 
Tregaron would have been able to till and plant the 
neglected fields with feed for his stock. There was 
nothing edible on the farm but the hay crop—and 
that a starveling harvest compared with the grass he 
had cut or left to seed itself at Warstone. The War- 
stone roots and corn might be sold, but would not pay 
for transport. He would have to buy feed for the 
Winter; and selling and buying, as he foresaw, were 
very different matters. 

He held it important, poor as the crop might be, to 
get in all the hay while the fair weather held; so 
Boxer and Flower and Rob returned to their labours, 
though the cutting of hay in Dol Escob proved no easy 
task. The great shires were too heavily-boned for 
those steep slopes; they stumbled and heaved where 
beasts of a stockier breed could have picked their way. 
Wiry gorse and heather had seeded themselves in the 
abandoned meadows. Hidden boulders and shingle 
far-flung by the river deadened the knives, so that 
Rob must dismantle them as soon as the day’s work 
was over and whet their edges by hand. What was 
more, a full third of the crop could only be cut by 
scythes, and the process of scything was slow and 
laborious. 

It fretted Tregaron’s patience. He began to wish 
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he had brought more men with him from Worcester¬ 
shire, where a pool of fluid labour was always avail¬ 
able, though Heaven knew how lorg they would have 
consented to stay in such an outlanciish spot! He must 
have hands at all costs. One day, if ter breakfast, lu 
saddled a mountain-pony the col 'nel had left and 
galloped oflF, breakneck, to Pont E; cob to consult Mr. 
Prosser. Sula Meredith, the innkeeper’s daughter, 
was standing at her door and gave him a smile as the 
pony clattered past. Distance lent some enchantment 
to her, and Tregaron waved back with his whip. Every¬ 
thing in its proper time . . . 

He found Mr. Prosser working in his garden, look¬ 
ing grubbier than ever and less than ever like a priest 
of the Established Church. 

“I must have men at once,” Tregaron informed him 
brusquely. 

The parson smiled slyly. “Mr. Tregaron, you’re 
asking something! The sheep-shearings are beginning 
this week, and I doubt you’ll get any before the end 
of July, unless you do be sending down Hereford way 
for them.” 

“Is there nobody in the valley I can ask to lend me 
a hand?” 

“Not with any hope of success . . . unless it be 
Evan Vaughan. I won’t say he wouldn’t.” 

The hot flakes in Tregaron’s eyes flamed. “Ha! 
So that’s what you meant? A boycott?” 

“I mean nothing of the sort. People don’t keep 
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hired men in the Forest. They work by families. One 
family helps another in time of need. Just now they’re 
going from farm to farm for the shearing. The hay 
comes later. On the mountain farms which run sheep 
that’s a matter of minor importance. It may lie till 
September.” 

“Well, mine won’t,” Tregaron said flatly- “When’s 
the next train for Hereford?” 

“At nine-thirty. You might try Aberirfon first.” 

He was not to be beaten. By the evening train, to 
Pont Escob’s amused astonishment, he returned from 

tlte South with three labourers of a sort in tow. It was 

% 

a stifling dayj black anvils of cloud, piled one on 
another, hung over the mountains} not a breath of 
wind moved the air} a coppery sun beat down on the 
varnished bracken. In a civilized county one would 
have been able to telegraph, telling Rob to bring down 
the trap to the station to meet him} but there was no 
telegraph office at Pont Escob as yet, and no manner 
of sending a message. Tregaron, on his sweating pony, 
and the three sweating men with their bundles, toiled 
up the pass through a crowd of woodflies. He reached 
Nant Escob at sunset, triumphantly trailing his 
captives behind him. The ten-mile toil up the valley 
in the heat had nearly exhausted them. But for that 
he would doubtless have set them to work at once in 
the fields, where the clatter of Rob’s mowing-machine 
went on until moonlit midnight. 

Philippa carried the men’s supper down to them 
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there through a light so eerie that she had to sing as 
she ran to keep up her courage. The mountains slept 
round the valley like grey-hided monsters, and the 
anvil clouds that had made the sky l urid at sunset had 
withdrawn their thunder. The onl^ thunder now in 
the air came from Cabn Mawrion. where the river 
drummed and boiled in its white ci.uldron. No mist 
lay on the fields. The air was still:: nd soft and tepid 
as new milkj white ghost-moths fluttered out of 
the grasses Philippa trod on, and the grass behind 
made a shivering sound as she passed, as though some¬ 
one were following. She found Gerald perched on 
the machine, Rob bent over a scythe in the distance. 
Gerald whipped up the horses to meet herj he spoke 
sharply, less pleased by the sight of his supper than 
annoyed by the fact that it hadn’t been sent down be¬ 
fore. “Has Tregaron come home yet?” he enquired. 

“Yes, he’s come back and brought three men with 
him.” 

“Then he might at least come down and give us a 
hand.” 

Rob came forward heavily; the blade of the scythe 
on his shoulder gleamed in the moonlight. His face 
looked small with fatigue; his eyes were caverns. 
Gerald hailed him: 

“I say, Rob, let’s chuck it; the horses have had 
enough,” 

Rob patted their steaming necks. “It’s a lovely 
night,” he said, “and a pity to waste the full moon. 
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She’ll come up later to-morrow. Much better to work 
’em now in the cool than in sunshine. We can finish 
this field to-night all right if we stick to it.” 

Rob swallowed his supper hurriedly and returned 
to his scything. Gerald lashed his horses viciously 
The rhythmical clatter of the mower began again. 

Next morning, by five o’clock, Tregaron had 
dragged his hired men from the nests of hay in which 
they had slept. Mr. Prosser, anxious to help, had 
already sent up another: a gnomish wry-necked 
aboriginal named Abel Pugh, with shifty blue eyes 
squinting out of his thicket of hair as fiery as Tre¬ 
garon’s. “Abel Pugh has just served a three months' 
sentence for -poachingf* the parson wrote, “and you 
needn*t trust him. He knows his job, all the same. 
PS.—Pve read him this letter.** Tregaron laughed 
and engaged the fellow at once. He knew how to 
handle savages. Half his friends in the crew of the 
Marseilles goelette had done time in jail. 

That day the sun cleared the mountain tops with an 
unnatural brilliance. The scorching of the previous 
afternoon had been fierce enough to dry the swathes 
cut in the morning. Here was work for women. 
Lucrezia and the three girls were summoned to help 
Tregaron with the tossing and tedding and cocking. 
Lucrezia, indeed, seemed made for the work, a slow- 
moving, ample Demetcr; dark Diftna threw herself 
into it with her usual impetuous passion, and Philippa 
found it the greatest fun in the world. Tregaron, his 
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arms and neck burnt red as his whiskers, was indefatig¬ 
able. Only Virginia looked languid and sad—for she 
dreaded freckles, and the post-bag which Mr. Prosser 
had thoughtfully sent up that morn ng by Abel Pugh 
had contained no letter from Fred 1 ‘omfret, to whom 
she had written three. 

By noon the black anvils of clc ad had appeared 
again, slowly creeping, against such wind as there was, 
across the sun. The white-hot disc was engulfed in 
their purple bellies, yet the heat increased. The clatter 
of the mowing-machine seemed louder and nearer, as 
though a sheer weight of sky were pressing its sound 
to earth, and the drumming of Cabn Mawrion waxed 
and waned on the air like remote mutters of thunder. 
By five, when Caterina brought down the haymakers* 
tea, the length of Dol Escob lay wrapped in a yellowish 
light. She had hardly turned her back with the empty 
baskets when a flash of forked lightning stabbed the 
ground at her feet and the brazen bowl of sky was 
split like a broken bell. Phil laughed to see Caterina 
pick up her skirts and run; but Lucrezia was just as 
frightened as Caterina, and soon they were all of them 
running pell-mell through continuous flickers of light¬ 
ning that played all round them, and a drench of rain 
that dashed down as though the whole sky were fall¬ 
ing. Caterina took shelter beneath her kitchen table. 
Phil stood soaked to the skin and panting for breath in 
the porch. The air was liquid with running flashes; 
the rain drummed so loudly that thunder-claps could 

E* 
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scarcely be heard above itj it rebounded from the 
garden paths and danced in the air like hailj steam 
rose from the parched earth’s surface as though it 
were boiling. Phil enjoyed this violent spectacle. 

She saw Gerald pelting up through the mist of rain, 
he ran past her without speaking. (Though bold to 
rashness, he shared Caterina’s terror of thunder j his 
face was white j his black hair clung to his head like 
wet seal-skin.) Then the figure of Tregaron appeared, 
stalking up unperturbed. His head was thrown back, 
his lips smiled defiance at the falling sky. A cotton 
shirt clung to his chestj its transparency revealed the 
thick growth of red hair with which his torso was 
shaggedj and this impressed Philippa, who had never 
seen it before. He patted her head as he passed. 

“Just a thunder-shower,” he said confidently. 
“You’d better change your frock, Phil, or you’ll 
catch cold. It’ll all be over in an hour.” 

But it wasn’t over in an hour. For three whole days 
the thunder possessed Forest Fawr. It moved round 
in slow circles, now full overhead, now withdrawn, yet 
never completely. It played with Dol Escob as a tiger 
plays with its prey—lying lazy and motionless on the 
summits for hours at a time, yet always watchful and 
ready, at the first stir of life in Its victim, to pounce 
again with redoubled savagery. For three whole days 
the downfall of rain hardly ceased. Sucked up from 
the bottomless well of the Atlantic it discharged itself 
pitilessly, methodically, continually, on the already 
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drowned land, as though determined that no living 
thing should escape. Not even in Italy when the hot 
season broke had Tregaron known such a deluge. He 
fumed, fretful and impotent, kick ng his heels in the 
dark library, while the hands he had brought from 
the South at emergency-wages sal eating their heads 
off in the stables and drawing good money for nothing. 
Lucrezia had to light fires in the 1 ouse, for the walls 
ran with moisture and the air was wintry. Her 
Southern blood congealed in her body. If July could 
behave like this, what would Winter be? She saw her¬ 
self faced by a life of eternal winter, and pined for 
the Midlands which, God knew, she had hated 
enough! 

On the fourth night the thunder ceased and a watery 
moon, late-rising, illumined the valley. Tregaron and 
his men trudged out in a dawn of tender quietude. 
He had been prepared to face discouragement, but not 
what he found. The river still ran in high flood—six 
miles of water roaring down to Pont Escob in one 
stretch of unbroken fury. The unmown grass on the 
higher ground lay crushed and matted; of the hay 
they had hurried to cut in the richer fields by the river 
not a wisp remained. Where once it had lain were 
scattered white gravel and boulders that a man could 
not lift, with here a dead salmon silvery and stiff, and 
there a drowned sheep newly-shorn, its white belly 
swollen. Tregaron stalked silently over his ruined 
fields. Forest Fawr stood meek, wrapped in delicate, 
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azure bloom. The wolf had shown its teeth and was 
now a lamb. Tregaron, gambler by nature, was an 
admirable loser and knew how to cut his losses. He 
laughed, strutted back to Nant Escob, and paid ofF 
his men. As the colonel h?d said, it was lucky he 
had money in hand. 



X 


It was not in Tregaron’s nature tc take a blow with¬ 
out hitting back. He regarded the r ver with an almost 
personal enmity. Though that d ivil could not be 
wholly tamed it should pay him ‘ribute. His mind 
swooped back to the idea of exploiting its power which 
had flattered his vaulting imagination at the time of 
his first visit to Nant Escob. That vision of a house 
ablaze with electric light was doomed to fade on its 
first contact with reality. He procured estimates for 
turbines and dynamos and wiring and lamps from a 
firm in North Bromwich. The proposed expenditure 
appalled him. Still, power was running to waste that 
might surely be harnessed in some less ambitious 
manner and replace coal-fed steam for the ordinary 
uses of the estate—cutting chaflF, breaking cake, thresh¬ 
ing corn, sawing wood. 

Wood . . . there was an inspiration! Brooding 
over his valley he saw, on the lower slopes, many 
thousands of cubic feet of matured oak and fir and un¬ 
thinned coppices of larch} potential pit-props and ship¬ 
wrights’ timber and builders’ beams, all standing ripe 
for the saw-mill! No vision of ravaged hill-sides dis¬ 
quieted Tregaron. The question was not aesthetic but 
economic. He wanted money. He, who had always 
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made a boast of despising it, now talked about nothing 
else—which seemed odd to Lucrezia and the rest of 
them, for surely he had never before been so com¬ 
fortably placed? On the contrary. His hay had gone 
floating down to the seaj winter-feed must be bought 
for his stock. The cost of the move to Nant Escob 
had exceeded all calculations; his little capital ebbed 
away like the dwindling river; they were hanging by 
finger-nails on the edge of bankruptcy, he declared, 
and might soon topple over. Even the problem of 
importing a new foreign governess for Philippa would 
have to be shelved. Lucrezia and Philippa, for 
different reasons, heard this with relief. Diana’s heart 
fell, too; she wanted money to go to London and 
study music. 

As a matter of fact, this novel preoccupation was 
the result not so much of his losses as of his new 
acquisitions. It was because he had always been poor 
and now felt potentially rich that Tregaron’s appetite 
for money grew so ravenous. Wealth meant power 
over men—and particularly over women; it justified 
the pride and arrogance which he had always indulged 
on such slender foundations. So the promise of wealth 
locked up in the Dol Escob woods made him lick his 
lips. 

An expensive electrical plant being out of the 
question, he fell back on Rob’s ingenuity; and 
immediately Rob, from being a mere drudge, a 
superior version of Joe Barley, became the object of 
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Tregaron’s sweetest attentions. He opened the subject 
at the dinner-table with a bottle of the colonel’s 
Bordeaux. 

“Do you think we could invent some kind of 
turbine?” he asked. 

Rob shook his head. “If you bought the machinery 
I’d erect it. We can’t make a turl ne here. That’s a 
job for an engineer.” 

“I thought, my dear Rob, that was just what you 
set up to be,” Gerald sneered, and Lucrezia smiled as 
she always did when Gerald had scored. Tregaron 
brushed the interruption aside. 

“We’ve water-power running to waste,” he said. 
“Is there no alternative?” 

“I could make a shot at a wooden Poncelet water¬ 
wheel,” Rob replied. 

“What the devil may that be?” 

“It’s the next best thing to a turbine: a wheel with 
floats on the under side.” 

“Then get to work on it at once.” 

“We should have to make a leat first.” 

“Don’t worry my head with trivial details. You 
can do what you like as long as you don’t spend too 
much.” 

When Tregaron conceived a plan he immediately 
regarded its results as accomplished facts. His mind 
made gigantic leaps. In the twinkling of an eye Dol 
Escob was stripped of its forest j he heard the screech 
of saws, he smelt the sawdust} he saw the great wagons 
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passing down the valley with their loads of timber, and 
a stream of gold sovereigns pouring back into his bank. 
It irked him to watch the methodical care with which 
Rob set about his new task, poring over algebraical 
formulas in hydraulic text-books, calculating the 
proper gradient of his head-race, the dimensions of 
his reservoir of supply, the area of his sluices, the curve 
of his floaV, the depth of his wheel-pit and the horse¬ 
power the* wheel would yield. Good farmer though 
he was, the farm had never meant much to Rob. This 
new work warmed his heart. In spite of Tregaron’s 
freely-expressed impatience his face showed the happi- 
ne^ of a complete absorption. He sang and whistled 
as he worked, abominably out of tune, till the exasper¬ 
ated Diana could stand it no longer and stopped him. 
But Rob was too happy to mind what she said or did 
now. 

Yet, apart from Tregaron, engrossed in his schemes 
of conquest, and Philippa, who was innocent enough 
to find excitement in everything and free for the first 
time in years from a governess, the family were 
already beginning to hate Nant Escob. 

Lucrezia (and Caterina in sympathy) hated it be¬ 
cause it was so unlike Italy. Tregaron, they said with 
their sharp Southern humour, might just as well have 
done the job thoroughly and planted them all at the 
North Pole. Gerald shared and fomented their feel¬ 
ings. He hated Nant Escob because their removal 
from Warstone had cut short the promising career 
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of rustic gallantry on which, following Tregaron’s 
example, he had lately embarked. He hated it even 
more because there was so much work to be done, and 
Rob, between whom and himself tiie temperamental 
antagonism became every day more iscute, kept his nose 
to the grindstone. That finely-chiseded organ was ill- 
adapted to the process. It was the nose of a leisured 
sportsman and landed proprietor, nc: that of a pioneer. 

Joe Barley hated Nant Escob for a simpler reason: 
because it was ten miles from the nearest pub. 

Diana hated the place because it was killing her 
music, the only thing that she loved—not her actual 
practising (though it was true that her piano had gone 
out of tune in transit and that during the three days’ 
deluge its keys had stuck with the damp), but the end 
to which it was directed: the artistic atmosphere which 
her fierce soul demanded and had found in concerts 
and recitals at North Bromwich and in her dreams of a 
professional career as singer or pianist. At the very 
moment when Tregaron succeeded to his estate she 
had been working up to a declaration of independence, 
which would have been hard enough in all conscience, 
even then. Apart from all questions of money, 
Tregaron’s attitude toward women (his own women, 
not other men’s) was strictly Mahommedan. He 
would have considered it ungrateful, unnatural, and 
personally offensive that any daughter of his should 
contemplate marriage, to say nothing of earning her 
living by less conventional means. Now another and 
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an :jSf^en more fatal barrier had arisen in Tregaron’s 
fierce zeal for economy. Diana’s hopes of London 
dwindled as she listened to his lectures. The notes 
that arose from her playing, the embodiment in sound 
of her hot aspirations, seemed to be muffled and 
absorbed or driven back on her by the heavy curtains 
and hangings of the Nant Escob drawing-room; and, 
even if by sheer force of passion they had contrived 
to escape, the barrier of Forest Fawr lay waiting to 
deaden them completely. Disheartened, Diana found 
an outlet for her frustrate energy in the tangled garden 
which Philippa secretly haunted. Her mind, as tidy 
as a musical score, detested disorder. It gave her a 
fierce satisfaction to rake the green moss from the 
paths, to dear the wild woodruff that had spilt over 
them, to uproot and burn the weeds. Phil, sniffing the 
smoke of this sacrifice to Diana’s dark gods, discovered 
her standing hot and triumphant in the midst of her 
havoc. 

“Oh, Diana, how could you?” she wailed. “You’ve 
ruined it . . . ruined it!” 

Diana laughed. She was too unhappy herself to 
consider Philippa’s feelings. 

Virginia’s case was even more pitiful. Nant Escob 
was no setting for one of Ouida’s heroines, and the 
nearest approach to a guardsman (apart from the in¬ 
visible Delahaycs, whose eagerness to make the 
Tregarons’ acquaintance had not yet materialized) 
was that tall young man, Evan Vaughan, to whom her 
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father had taken an instinctive, unreasonable dislike. 
The post-bag came once a week, but nobody answered 
the letters she wrote. In all the dark house there was 
not one mirror in which she could see herself properly, 
and the books in the library were at least a hundred 
years old. Between her own wasteci beauty and the 
brilliant world which it was obvicasly destined to 
adorn the walls of the mountain r< se up like those 
of a prison or a tomb. It was sm: 11 consolation to 
think of herself as a Sleeping Beauty, for not even the 
most adventurous knight would take the chance of 
looking for one in Forest Fawr. 

Then one morning at noon, when she sat in her bed¬ 
room drying her hair, she heard in the distance the 
melancholy wail of a horn, and Phil came dancing 
under the window: “Virginia, Virginia, come quickly!” 
she cried, “Joe says it’s the hounds!” 

“What hounds?” Virginia asked testily. 

“The otter-hounds, darling. Do come! I’ve told 
Diana.” 

Phil’s excited voice died away down the garden. 
Diana followed, and soon caught up with her. They 
ran laughing together over the birch-strewn slope 
where the little stream fell to the river. The long, 
wailing note they had heard was that of the mort, and 
there, on the edge of the foam and thunder of Cabn 
Mawrion, ten couples of ragged hounds were tearing 
at bloody fragments of an otter that had been broken 
up. The followers of the hunt stood scattered in twos 
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and threes, talking, leaning on their staves. They 
were most of them farmers or labourers whom the 
music of hounds and horn had picked up on the wayj 
but one group, consisting of a tall fair young woman 
and two young men, appeared to be better dressed than 
the others and to hold themselves apart. At the sight 
of these imposing strangers Diana and Phil grew sud¬ 
denly shy and stopped, but the master of the hunt 
who had been watching his hounds caught sight of 
them standing there and came towards them. 

He was a wiry, round-headed little man in a uniform 
of blue serge soaked to the waist and a cap with an 
otter’s pad in the front which he swept from his head 
as he approached. He had a ruddy, clean-shaven face, 
with a groom’s side-whiskers, bright twinkling blue 
eyes and long yellow teeth which showed themselves 
when he smiled, and his speech, though cultured in 
tone, had the rude inflections which come from the 
habit of speaking the border dialect. 

“Are you Griffith Tregaron’s daughters?” he in¬ 
quired in a squeaky voice. 

Diana blushed and said “Yes.” 

“How d’e do?” he said, and shook hands with them. 
His fingers were coarse and stained with the blood of 
the otter. “Is your father at home? He is? That’s 
good luck. In that case I’ll take the opportunity of 
making his acquaintance. My name’s Delahaye. 
Trevor Delahaye. We live at Gian Elan. Those great 
lads are my boys and the gal’s my daughter. Lovely 
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morning, ain’t it?” 

He put his hands to his mouth and gave a long 
holloa. Three hounds darted forwarti. “Get back, you 
devils!” he roared. “Kilner! Look to your hounds! 
What the devil d’ye think you’re lioing?” A whip 
cracked in the air and the hounds sli nk backj but the 
girl and the two young men moved slowly toward 
them. Not one of the three resembb d their father in 
the least. They all bore the stamp of the big-boned 
Powys blood, the crisp, gold Pow/s hair and the 
dazzling Powys complexion. Their long limbs moved 
with the easy gait of thoroughbreds, and the tall girl 
walked like a boy. Though a closer inspection showed 
the shabbiness of their clothes, they appeared to be 
superbly unconscious of it. Their blue eyes had none 
of the shyness that afflicted Diana and Philippa. 

Sir Trevor presented them. “Janet, these are 
Tregaron’s gals. What’s your name? Diana? The 
huntress! That’s quite in my line. And yours? 
Philippa? Never heard that in my life!” He laughed. 
“Well, this hop-pole here is Derek and the other’s 
Esmond. So now you know all of us except Trevor, 
who’s in the Sixtieth, like his father before him. You 
two ought to have been out this morning. A wonder¬ 
ful drag, eh, Derek? We killed in the pool under 
Cabn Mawrion. A dog-otterj thirty-six pounds! If 
you’d followed I should have blooded the pair of 
you and given Diana his mask and Philippa his 
rudder.” 
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He was as full of life, though in a different way, 
as Tregaron. Phil liked his twinkling eyes, his round 
Norman head in which the curve of nose and chin 
seemed to continue that of the forehead. As he strode 
up the hill his hard, well-knit figure gave forth 
seasoned health and good humour, the appreciable aura 
of an active, simple life. Derek walked with the shy, 
dark, silent Diana beside him; but Phil was not shy 
in the least with Janet and Esmond. These two seemed 
to understand and adore each other, like Rob and her¬ 
self. They were easy to talk with because they were so 
un«eIf-conscious. Phil liked young men, anyway— 
Specially when they took her seriously—and Esmond, 
though not so handsome, was a little like Lingen, while 
Janet’s frank eyes and her deep voice enchanted 
her. Though she could not have been much older than 
Diana, Janet Delahaye showed remarkable poise and 
composure. No fierce aspirations or repressions 
troubled her open brow. She seemed to take every¬ 
thing as it came with a grave and secure serenity that 
made Phil feel secure and serene as she walked and 
spoke with her. No vulcanic heredity, like Tregaron’s, 
brooded over the Delahayes; no contest of mingled, 
antagonistic bloods divided their hearts. Their lives 
flowed smoothly in the channel tradition had worn for 
them, with a rich continuity, an unharassed single- 
mindedness; and though Janet, by reason of her 
mother’s death, had been forced to assume at an early 
age the serious domestic charge of Gian Elan, the 
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burden lay lightly on her because her course was so 
clear. 

Though Philippa knew none of these things, she 
was instinctively aware of their eBect, as of a mild 
radiance. Her impulsive heart embraced Janet 
Delahaye at sight. She was happ;. in her company 
and anxious to make a friend of her (they had never 
had any friends like this in Worces tershire), and she 
wanted, most of all, to share her with Rob. How 
splendid it would be, she thought, if Rob fell in love 
and married her. 

When they reached Nant Escob all the dogs in the 
fold were barking as if they had got wind of the 
hounds and knew what was happening. Rob himself 
came whistling round the corner. He had been work¬ 
ing all morning at his water-wheel and had knocked 
off for dinner. He was in dungaree overalls; his face 
and his hands were smeared with black grease, his cap 
on one side, his hair ruffled. Diana’s heart fell when 
she saw him; she felt ashamed. But Phil wasn’t 
ashamed of Rob. She was only terribly anxious that 
the Delahayes should appreciate him. She rushed for 
him like a whirlwind. 

“It’s the hounds—the otter-hounds, Rob!” she 
told him breathlessly. “And these are the Delahayes: 
Sir Trevor and Janet and Esmond and Derek.” 

Rob wiped his hands on his dungarees without much 
effect and brushed a sleeve over his forehead. 

“I’m sorry, I’m not fit to shake hands, sir,” he said, 
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“I’m Robert Tregaron.” 

“Honest dirt’s no discredit. How d’e do? Is your 
father about?” 

“I’ll find him at once, sir. I think he’s round in the 
fold.” 

As Rob turned to go Tregaron swept round the 
corner, Abel Pugh slinking crab-wise at his heels like 
a crooked shadow. The sight of the Delahayes took 
Tregaron by surprise. He stopped dead. Sir Trevor 
stepped forward and held out his hand. 

“You’re Griffith Tregaron? I needn’t ask. Your 
unele was as red as you are when he was a captain. 
You’ll go white in a month some day. They all do. 
I’ve been looking forward to meeting you.” 

Tregaron instinctively clicked his heels and bowed. 
He was hatless, wearing an old frock-coat and a white 
cravat. He knew he looked odd, and therefore looked 
odder each moment. Sir Trevor introduced him to 
Janet: “My daughter—the lady of the house.” 
Tregaron smiled and bowed deeply, his eyes devour¬ 
ing her from feet to head. A fine girlj but he pre¬ 
ferred them dark. He spoke ingratiatingly, with an 
uncontrollable excess of gesture. 

“You will excuse our obvious confusion,” he said. 
“We are hardly settled here yet. The garden is a 
positive disgrace, and as for the house . . .” He 
waved his hands. 

Trevor Delahaye laughed. “It’s the same as I’ve 
always known it. We’re none of us very grand in these 
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parts, Tregaron. You should see Gian Elan. You will, 
of course. Very soon, I hope,” he said heartily. 

Lucrezia appeared in the doorway. Tregaron 
hurriedly introduced her. “Donna Lucrezia, my 
wife.” She was shabbily dressed that morning with 
a calico apron covering an old black satin dress. The 
sight of the apron infuriated Tregai on, but Lucrezia 
was completely at ease; she had neve" looked more of 
an aristocrat than at that moment, and Delahaye saw 
it. Each instantly recognized in the other a quality 
they had in common. Lucrezia smiled, and a faint 
flush mantled her alabaster face as he took her hand. 

“I’m delighted to welcome you to our country, 
ma’am,” he said gallantly. “We’ve already made 
friends with your charming daughters and your son.” 

Lucrezia looked blank. “My son? Ah, you saw him 
in Pont Escob?” 

“He was here a moment ago.” 

Lucrezia’s eyes hardened. “Oh no, that was Robert. 
He isn’t my son,” she said. 

Tregaron was growing impatient. Though he was 
proud of Lucrezia as a captive of his bow and spear, 
he felt that she had made a deeper impression than 
himself and hastened to emphasize his own relative 
importance. 

“You’ll do me the honour of taking pot-luck with 
us, Delahaye?” he said. 

“No, thank’ee. . . . No, thank’ee. There’s a bitch 
further up the river. We lost her last May. And 
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we’ve sandwiches in our pockets.” 

“A glass of wine, then?” 

“I won’t say ‘no’ to that—^nor yet will my boys if 
I know ’em. Eh, Derek? Eh, Esmond? You re¬ 
member the colonel’s Marsala?” 

“Run and tell Caterina, Philippa,” Tregaron com¬ 
manded. Phil scampered away. He bustled into the 
hall. Trevor Delahaye stood courteously aside for 
Lucrezia to swim in before him. Inside the house his 
twinkling blue eyes greeted the family portraits. 
Tregaron had the irritating impression that he knew 
more about them than he did himself. The man was so 
damnably at home that Tregaron felt like a visitor. 
Some instinct made Delahaye aware of his host’s condi¬ 
tion. He turned to him politely. 

“By the way,” he said. “Prosser tells me you’ve 
been living in Worcestershire. No doubt you know 
Henry D’Abitot?” 

Tregaron smiled grimly. Didn’t he! “I’ve met 
him,” he said. 

“Good old feller! He’s a sort of cousin of 
ours.” Trevor Delahaye caught the awkwardness of 
Tregaron’s smile. “For that matter,” he went on 
cheerfully, “we’re all cousins hereabouts. If you look 
back far enough you’ll find that we’re all related in 
some degree. And so much the better. I always say 
‘Mongrels for pluck,’ ” he concluded carelessly. 

Tregaron shivered and went red. The innocent 
remark had scarified his raw self-consdousncss. From 
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that moment he hated Delahaye as he had hated Lord 
D’Abitot. In the pregnant silence a tinkle of glasses 
was heard. Caterina entered; but n )body looked at 
her. All their eyes were fixed on the staircase down 
which at that moment Virginia appear-d. Her entrance 
was timed miraculously. At the sight >f the Delahayes 
approaching she had acted immediately, arranging 
the coils of her red-gold hair on the top of her head, 
hurriedly slipping on her best stockings and shoes and 
into her Jubilee frock of billowy musiin. As she stood 
on the black oak stairs, not unnaturally fluttered by the 
unexpected presence of so many strangers, her blond 
beauty was dazzling. She smiled timidly and blushed 
and hesitated, till Phil called: “Come along, Virginia, 
you needn’t be shy.” Then she stepped down deli¬ 
cately, slowly, lifting her dress from her ankles. 

“My second daughter,” Lucrezia purred. “Dear 
Virginia!” 

Virginia lowered her eyes modestly as Delahaye 
took her hand. 

“I congratulate you, ma’am,” he told Lucrezia, with 
frank admiration. 

They all stood gazing entranced save only Philippa. 
Her sharp eyes had quickly seen all they needed to 
see of her sister’s achievement. They examined, in¬ 
stead, the faces of those who were gazing: Lucrezia’s, 
aglow with maternal pride; Tregaron’s, smiling yet 
still smouldering at the imaginary slight; old 
Delahaye’s granting disinterested approval to a work 
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of artj Janet’s, calm, and admiring also, yet faintly 
critical; the elder boy, Derek’s, mildly fluttered and 
interested; till, lastly, they became aware of Diana’s 
and that of the younger boy, Esmond, with whom she 
had been trying to talk. The emotion apparent in 
those two faces obliterated the impression of the rest. 
Esmond’s cheeks were flushed, his lips parted 
nervously; his eyes—the rather prominent, blue 
Powys eyes—were greedily fixed on Virginia. Diana’s 
dark cheeks were flushed too, but not with pleasure; 
and her eyes—those black. Southern eyes, were full 
of a passionate distress, of pain, of hatred. 

Sir Trevor emptied his glass. “Damned good wine, 
Tregaron. I hope you’ll have some of it left next time 
we’re this way. Don’t forget to come and see us soon 
at Gian Elan. Your wife and Janet must put their 
heads together and arrange a meal.” He shook hands 
again with Lucrezia. “I’m afraid we ought to be ofF, 
ma’am. Mustn’t keep my followers waiting. I’m glad 
to have seen yourself and your husband and your 
charming young people. As far as that goes, why don’t 
you all come along with us?” (Phil danced with 
delight.) “Not you, my dear!”—He patted Virginia’s 
arm.—^“This isn’t the get-up for otter-hunting. I can’t 
see you up to your middle in the river with this pretty 
frock.” 

“But Diana and I can go, can’t we?” Philippa 
pleaded. She was longing to run away with Janet. 
Diana’s face brightened. “I’ld love to go,” she said 
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eagerly, glancing at Esmond. But Esmond Delahaye’s 
eyes were not for her. 

“If you’ld like to change, Miss . . . Miss Virginia,” 
he said. “Pld gladly wait for you.” 

Virginia smiled shyly. “I’d love to,’’ she whispered, 
and ran upstairs. 

Apart from Rob’s shameful appearai ce in dungarees 
and the baronet’s one innocent little slip of the tongue, 
the Delahayes’ visit had certainly been a success. For 
Lucrezia and the elder girls it appeared as a chink 
of light, promising escape, at the end of a long, dark 
passage. Lucrezia had approved of Trevor Delahaye 
at sight. Though in intelligence and vigour of per¬ 
sonality he paled beside the sanguine Tregaron, she 
was quick to recognize in this rough and possibly rather 
stupid country squire an air of breeding that Tregaron, 
for all his vividness, lacked. Lucrezia had long since 
renounced the last of her personal ambitions, but she 
was still ambitious for her children. Diana, Virginia 
and Gerald were all of a marriageable age; she was 
anxious to save them from making the same kind of 
marriage as herself; and this highly desirable and 
providentially-balanced Delahaye family—two boys 
and a girl—quickened her hopes. The girl was a 
broom-stick—but what did that matter? She evidently 
had race and, probably, possessions; she was healthy, 
and would certainly bear children. Marriage for love, 
as she, Lucrezia, had discovered, had disadvantages. 
She was sorry that Gerald had been away at Pont 
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Escob that morning. As for the Delahaye boys—she 
had noticed with satisfaction the startling effects of 
Virginia’s beauty on Esmond. Poor Diana had not, she 
feared, scored an equal success with Derek. But Diana 
was difficult, and time and proximity might work 
miracles. Lucrezia canvassed the problem passionately 
with Caterina. The two old matchmakers tore it to 
pieces for hours at a time. And that was good, too. It 
gave a new interest to life when, God knows, one was 
needed! 

She didn’t discuss her hopes with Tregaron. She 
knew better than that. The least hint of a plan con¬ 
ceived behind his back and apart from his instigation 
would have been enough to send him spinning off at 
a, tangent. He refused to admit the possibility of either 
of his daughters marrying j and since it was one of his 
few fixed principles to cut off his nose—and the 
family’s noses as well—to spite his face, and he was 
perfectly capable of forbidding the Delahayes the 
house, Lucrezia kept silence. 

Tregaron, in point of fact, was too busy to listen. 
Though he had affected to scorn it, Mr. Prosser’s 
advice had gone home. He knew that he could not 
live at Nant Escob without the good-will of his neigh¬ 
bours and tenants, and determined to secure it. No 
season could have suited his purpose better. It was the 
month of sheep-shearing j all the scattered flocks had 
been driven down from the heights and folded, and 
bands of shearers were moving from farm to farm. 
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Tregaron had a valid excuse for visiting them, for, 
according to the method of tenure, the sheep were 
most of them his. Each tenant took over with his farm 
a certain number. Every year, after shearing, that 
number was checked by the landlord’s agents; the 
tenant took all the increases and bon all the losses. 

So Tregaron and Gerald rode out each morning on 
two stocky cobs that had been boug it in Pont Escob 
to inspect the hill-farms, and Philipp 1, on the colonel’s 
old pony, rode with them. Beside Tregaron, on foot, 
trotted Abel Pugh, who was rapidly becoming an in¬ 
dispensable adviser. The man and his master showed 
a vague similarity. Both were short in the leg and 
red-haired; but Pugh’s limbs, unlike the dapper 
members of Tregaron, were knotty and gnarled, and 
the carroty tousle from which his pale eyes squinted 
out was of a fierier red than Tregaron’s coppery 
whiskers. Where Tregaron’s temper of mind was rash 
and forthright, Abel Pugh’s showed a cunning like that 
of the fox whose colour and habits of life his own 
resembled. Tregaron, while despising Pugh’s subtlety, 
deferred to it and was ready to profit by It. More than 
once already a whisper from Pugh had put him on his 
guard and saved him from errors of judgment. Pugh 
armed him with deadlier weapons. There was no 
skeleton in any cupboard, no forgotten shame that 
might some day be useful, but his mind kept count of 
it. The man was a born blackmailer. 

Yet if he knew the people of Forest Fawr, Abel 
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Pugh knew the mountain as well: the darens over 
which men might topple in mist or in liquor; the wastes 
made impassable by crevasses; the mawn-pits that 
could swallow a man and his mount before either was 
aware of them. Indeed the creature himself was 
nothing but a part of the Forest, a sub-human incarna¬ 
tion of its violence and treachery. There was some¬ 
thing terribly old and stony in that deformed figure; 
those pale eyes blinked at the light as though it 
wounded them; those ears might well have heard the 
tinkle of Nibelung hammers. While he trotted beside 
thq. Tregarons, like a grotesque familiar or a mock¬ 
ing shadow, he poured out his poison continually, 
squinting up at them and waving his knotted arms; 
and Tregaron and Gerald laughed as they listened. 

But Philippa heard nothing of this. For her it was 
joy enough to be free and sitting astride of the colonel’s 
pony; to climb up and up the steep winding paths till 
the valley looked like a narrow green lawn with the 
river trickling through, and Nant Escob itself a toy- 
house thal a child could play with. Then her ears went 
“pop” and suddenly, out of the silence, she could hear 
the singing note of millions of wind-swept grasses, the 
sound of water drumming in mossy cups, the tinkle of 
a meadow-pipit flitting ahead or wild whinnies of 
swooping curlews, till, turning to catch a final glimpse 
of Dol Escob, she found that the valley was gone— 
that she and Pugh and Gerald and Tregaron were 
moving alone in a new, wild, empty world that seemed 
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part of the sky. The wind blew through her short 
hairj her cheeks were burning 5 the kiss of cold air 
made her body tingle deliciously. And then, on the 
wind, she would hear a faint noise of complaint, and 
see, of a sudden, the farm for which they were bound, 
and drop down to the whitened fold-^ where hundreds 
of shorn sheep bleated, and barns v, here the click of 
the shears was heard and soft Welsh speech. 

At these shearings the people of the Forest shed 
their customary dourness. Wherever Tregaron went 
he found himself welcomed as a neighbour, not as a 
landlord. His own stiff manner relaxed j for a Celtic 
freedom was more natural to him than the sober Saxon 
deference he had encountered in England, and these 
festivals, with their abundance of food and drink and 
licensed love-making, had the familiar quality of h 
Southern olive-picking or vintage. While Pugh sidled 
crabwise round the folds, squinting at ear-marks ano 
nose-marks and tallies, Tregaron threw off the repres¬ 
sions of thirty-five years and became a boy. He ate and 
drank, joking broadly, and ogled the women, though 
these fell regrettably below his Italian standards of 
beauty and invited no exercise of his droit du seigneur. 
However tightly his hand might close on these people 
later, he was determined, at the moment, to make him¬ 
self popular with all who could be of use to him and 
to pick their brains. The Nant Escob shearing was fixed 
for the last day of the month, and it was important, 
Pugh whispvred, to enlist all the help he could find» 
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Tregaron’s first shearing, indeed, was planned to be 
an occasion of magnificence without paragon, a durbar, 
designed to display the power and splendour of the 
new regime. This kind of gesture appealed to his 
flamboyant nature. He no longer talked of economies. 
Indeed, he had no objection to throwing away money 
provided he was certain of spectators. According to 
the shepherds’ calculations the Nant Escob land 
carried between three and four thousand sheep. That 
number entailed at least two days of intensive shearing, 
and man^ of the helpers who came from a distance 
would have to spend the night. Tregaron laid out 
be'ds in the barns and provided for their entertain¬ 
ment on a scale of unknown lavishness; he even dallied 
with the idea of roasting another ox; but tradition, 
Abel Pugh insisted, demanded a diet of roast chine, 
pease-pudding and cider or beer, so Gerald was sent 
with a wagon to Aberirvon and returned with three 
barrels and half a hundredweight of beef. For two 
whole days Lucrezia and Caterina roasted and baked: 
they dragged Diana away from her practising and 
Virginia from her dreams to help. In the ordinary 
way both the girls would have regarded the sheep¬ 
shearing as a bore—^in their eyes the farm was sym¬ 
bolical of the social isolation they had suffered at War- 
stone; but the fact that the Delahaye boys were certain 
to come made everything different—particularly for 
Virginia, who shirked every task with a dainty 
fastidiousness that sharpened Caterina’s tongue: “Is 
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that a baking-tin you carry or a sacrament? This 
Virginia moves like an old priest bearing the host. 
Quick^ quick, jiglia mial Remember that water which 
runs never stinks!” 

On the eve of the shearing they fell on their beds 
exhausted, long after midnight. Ph Jippa was far too 
tired with excitement to sleep. Ali night long Nant 
Escob was surrounded by the anxiou bleating of sheep 
and lambs that had been gathered from the heights 
and penned 5 all night long men talked and the 
shepherds’ dogs kept barking, for a restless wind had 
risen and the moon was full. Phil tossed in her bed 
and listened, longing for the first streak of light to 
give her an excuse for getting up. Dawn broke on a 
wild, fresh day of sailing clouds that took the sun be¬ 
fore it could reach the valley. The shearers from 
distant farms were already arriving. They rode up 
long-stirruped with their escorts of foxy sheep-dogs, 
and turned their ponies loose in a paddock. Tregaron, 
dressed to the nines, strutted round among them 
dispensing effusive welcomes^ and by eight o’clock the 
work of the day had begun. 

It was a great day for Philippa—not only becausr 
of its air of general excitement and novelty, but be 
cause she looked forward to seeing her lovely Janet. 
Janet Delahaye wasn’t literally lovely} it was only 
Phil’s romantic habit of falling passionately in love 
with people and insensibly out of it (as in the case 
of the almost forgotten Charles Lingen) that made her 
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seem so. Yet, transitory passion or no, the thought of 
seeing that tall, grave, deep-voiced girl made her heart 
beat faster. In spite of all other attractions she kept 
an anxious eye on the valley road by which she took 
it for granted the Dclahayes would approach. Again 
and again she ran to the end of the avenue, expecting, 
every moment, that Janet and her brothers would turn 
the corner. The road was depressingly empty. It 
seemed as if all the people who were coming to Nant 
Escob had already arrived. Phil sat on a broken wall 
and waited devotedly. The rumour of the shearing 
came to her out of the distance like that of a village 
fair} a redstart fluttered in and out of a hole between 
the stones. Then suddenly, far off down the road, she 
saw the figure of a tall young man advancing on foot. 
It must, she decided at once, be Esmond Delahaye. 
Alone. . . . What a shame! She jumped down from 
her perch and ran to meet him, and found herself face 
to face not with Esmond, but with Mr. Prosser’s 
favourite, Evan Vaughan. He lifted his hat and 
smiled. “Hello, young woman,” he said. “What are 
you doing here?” 

“I’m waiting for the Delahayes,” Phil explained, 
rather grandly. 

“But they won’t come this way. They’ll probably 
ride over the mountain. Gian Elan is only about four 
miles that way as the crow flies.” 

“Oh dear . . . then I’ve missed them,” Phil cried. 

He laughed. “If they’ve come you’ll find them. 
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Won’t you keep me company? I’m going to Nant 
Escob, too.” 

She fell into step beside him. lie was very nice- 
looking, and his voice, as well as his person, reminded 
her of Lingen. His violet-blue cyits were kind and 
placid and humorousj his manner p it her at her ease. 
Phil was glad she had met him. He wasn’t offensively 
grown-up and he talked with her as an equal. 

“Well, what do you think of Nant Escob?” he asked. 

“I love it,” she told him. 

“As much as all that? Even better than Worcester¬ 
shire?” 

“Oh, a thousand times better.” 

“You’re right,” he said seriously. “If you love it 
now you’ll love it for the rest of your life, and where- 
ever you go you’ll always want to come back to it. I’m 
like that myself. I was born here, you know. An uncle 
adopted me when I was twelve years old and took me 
away to South Africa. That’s a wonderful country too, 
but I never forgot Forest Fawr. I used to dream of 
it night after night—I looked forward to dreaming of 
it—and I knew, for certain, that I should come back 
and end my days here. And here I am—and here I 
shall stay!” His tone changed: “Do the rest of the 
family feel like you?” 

“No, I don’t think they do. I’m sure they don’t,” 
*?hil confessed. 

“Then you’re an oddity—and I’m another.” He 
laughed happily. “We’ve a great deal in common. 
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Don’t you think we ought to be friends?” 

Vaughan’s smile and his eyes were so quizzical that 
she couldn’t be certain that he wasn’t teasing her. Phil 
blushed and hesitated. He laughed softly again.. “Oh 
well, if you won’t, of course there’s no more to be said.” 

“But I will,” she said quickly. 

“That’s better! We’re friends, then!” 

He stopped suddenly and pointed to the hill-side. 
“Look there ... I can see three horses. Your 
Delahayes have come after all. If you run along now 
you’ll just be in time to meet them. Good-by«i. Don’t 
fotget our compact.” 

Phil ran like the wind. 

Virginia, at her bedroom window, had already seen 
the three horses, gingerly threading their way through 
shoulder-high bracken down the slope, and contrived, 
by the sheerest accident, to place herself in their path. 
While Virginia watched for her chance, Diana watched 
her. She went hot with scorn at her sister’s transparent 
stratagem. She could never, never, she told herself, 
have run after a man like that! Yet when Esmond 
jumped down from his horse and she saw them talk¬ 
ing together, she experienced a pain that made her 
want to run away and hide. 

“Where’s your sister—the dark one?” Esmond was 
asking Virginia politely. 

“Diana?” Virginia laughed. “I haven’t the least 
idea, Diana’s the oddest creature. You never know 
where she is except when she’s playing the piano— 
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and then you do know with a vengeance! Are you 
musical, Mr. Delahaye?” she tenderly inquired. 

“Well ... I like a good tune, you know,” Esmoiid 
admitted, to Virginia’s relief; “And of coui-se I love 
dancing. I can guess that you waltz divinely.” 

Virginia laughed softly. “And y>iu’ll never know! 
What a pity! Does anyone ever dance in Radnor¬ 
shire?” 

“Why, of course,” he protested. “There’s the 
County Ball in January. And we always give a dance 
at Gian Elan just before Christmas. As far as that 
goes we could easily arrange one now,” he went on 
eagerly. 

“And destroy your illusions?” 

“Illusions?” 

“About my dancing.” 

“I refuse to believe it.” 

Then Philippa came rimning up. “Oh dear, oh 
dear,” she cried, “you’ve come and I’ve missed you!” 
Janet laughed and gave her a kiss, stooping down from 
the saddle. She dismounted; the silent Derek took the 
horses*'roimd to the paddock; Virginia cleverly led 
Esmond away, they were talking and laughing; she 
had discovered that he liked being teased. Janet took 
Phil’s arm, and immediately Phil was in heaven. Her 
new idol was wearing a full-skirted riding-habit and 
a tight-fitting tailored coat that displayed her fine 
figure; her red-gold hair was dressed behind in an 
old-fashioned chignon on which her hat rested. It was 
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a privilege, Phil thought, to be seen walking arm in 
arm with such a paragon. As they passed through the 
busy crowd towards the fold and the shearing-sheds 
she drank-in the reflected glory of the smiles with 
which everyone greeted Janet. She only wished that 
her darling Rob could share it, but Rob was nowhere 
to be seen. 

“Here’s your father,” Janet said suddenly. She 
bowed to Tregaron. But though Tregaron stood facing 
them he did not see her. He strutted straight past 
them, a determined smile on his face, and went up to 
a dark, plump girl who was standing alone. He took 
her by the arm and whispered something. She blushed. 

“Who’s that.?” Phil asked. “I’m sure I’ve seen her 
before.” 

“It’s Sula Meredith, the innkeeper’s daughter at 
Pont Escob,” Janet answered coldly. 

“Shall I tell him you’re here.?” 

“No. He’s busy. You’d better not. Let’s go on. 
He hasn’t seen us.” 

Phil caught sight of Virginia and Esmond strolling 
round the end of the house. (Diana saw them, too, 
from her bedroom window.) “She’s going to show 
Esmond the garden,” Phil said. Janet laughed. “I’m 
sure he’ll enjoy it. Why, there’s your brother!” 

“Rob . . . Rob!” Phil called delightedly. 

It was not an opportune moment for such ar< en¬ 
counter. Rob, red in the face, and evidently angry, 
was talking hotly to Gerald. “It’s all very well to 
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dress yourself up and go fooling about with girls in an 
ordinary way,” he was saying, “but on a day like this, 
when we’re all oflF our heads with work, I do think you 
might lend a hand! You needn’t smile. I’m not 
joking. I mean what I say.” 

Gerald laughed. “Many thanks’ I’m not taking 
orders from you, Rob. You can go to hell, with my 
compliments.” 

Then they both heard Philippa culling and turned. 
The remains of an ugly grimace still distorted Gerald’s 
handsome face. Rob’s was troubled and ashamed—he 
guessed they had been overheard—^but he quickly re-, 
covered himself, coming forward with outstretched 
hand and that charming slow smile. 

“How d’you do. Miss Delahaye?” he said. “You 
can see we’re busy. It was nice of you to come.” 

“I always love coming to Nant Escob, Mr. 
Tregaron,” she said—then hesitated, for Gerald stood 
waiting for an introduction. 

“Since my brother won’t do it for me,” he said, with 
a faint echo of his father’s manner, “it seems I must 
introduce myself. I’m Gerald Tregaron.” 

Rob apologized hurriedly. “I’m sorry, Gerald.” 
Gerald laughed. 

“He needn’t have made him feel awkward,” Janet 
was thinking. As she shook hands with Gerald she 
blushed, and hated herself for it. His smouldering 
eyes, with their hot, golden flakes, had the disrobing 
faculty of Tregaron’s. “But he is good-looking,” she 
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thought, “almost too good-looking.” 

“Won’t you come and see the shearers?” Gerald 
gsked as Rob hurried away. 

His voice was nice, too. Its tones had the light sleek 
quality of his bodyj they were honeyed, caressing. 
While she liked him much less than his brother— 
indeed, almost disliked him—Gerald’s voice attracted 
her in the same unpleasant yet undeniable way as his 
darkness appealed to her because she was fair. And 
Gerald, who had been coached by Lucrezia, made him¬ 
self so charming that in a moment the ugly little scene 
which she had witnessed was almost forgotten. He, 
too^ found a certain attraction in this tall young woman 
with the candid blue eyes. In spite of her height her 
figure was plainly magnificent, and the hint of cold¬ 
ness in her serene face was a challenge to his powers 
of charming. Who knew what clear fires might flicker 
out of it if once it were fanned into flame? Such 
women were capable of extraordinary ardours, he had 
been told} and all women were worth investigating— 
particularly when they were rich. 

Gerald led the way to one of the shearing-sheds 
while Philippa still clung to Janet’s arm and pressed 
it tight. This contact with Janet gave every sensation 
a new, rich intensity. Phil’s eyes devoured everything} 
her nose was enchanted by the smell of fleeces and 
pitch} her ears rejoiced in the steady smf-snif of the 
shears and the chatter of the shearers. They stood 
■watching red Pugh and one of the shepherds carrying 
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the little Welsh sheep into the shed and dumping them 
down like meal-sacks on the shearers’ laps; their piti¬ 
ful heads, bent backward between his knees, the retinal 
reflexes of their eyes shining out of the dark like green 
lamps. Then their legs were tied tc gether. Snip-snip 
went the shears. . . . The fleece of their bellies and 
chests rolled back, creamy-white, from a pile of ridged 
white velvet flushed pink by the skin beneath. The 
white velvet went red with blood. “Doctor . . . 
doctor!” the shearer cried, and the cry was passed on. 
“Where’s that lumper got to?” A small boy ran up 
with a can of green dope and a stick to dress the 
wounds with. 

As beer went round the cuts became more and more 
frequent; but the sheep made no sound, no struggle— 
“A lamb dumb before his shearers,” Phil thought- 
till the wool lay like clotted foam on the floor and the 
shears ceased snipping. Then “Carrier!” they called; 
and red Pugh sidled up again to bear out the naked 
things that had shrunk to half their size and lay them 
down ready for pitching on a heap of dry bracken, 
where they recovered their moithered senses and began 
to kick. 

There the pitch-marking began. Mr. Prosser had 
charge of that. Phil did not recognize him at first in 
old tweeds with a sack for an apron and no sign of hk 
calling but a grubby clerical collar and a moth-eaten 
hat; but Janet knew him at once; it was clear they were 
friends. He joked with red Pugh and the shepherd 
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in Welsh and with Janet and Phil in English in a way 
that would certainly have shocked Mr. Pomfret at 
Wychbury. Like many Welsh parsons, he had been 
born and bred on a farm, and was more at home in a 
sheep-fold than in a pulpit. His blunt, un-bookish 
fingers were smeared with tar from the smoking bucket 
into which he dipped his iron before he pressed on the 
sheep’s velvet flanks the Nant Escob brand—a capital 
“T,” for Tregaron, in a circle of black—or a red dab 
to show that a wether was ready for killing next 
season. 

There were other markings, too, that made Phil 
shiver, though she watched them being made with 
fascinated eyes. Joe Barley performed them stolidly 
with the horn-handled knife with which he had carved 
his lunch on the journey from Warstone. He cut into 
the lamb’s cartilaginous ears as into a piece of cheese, 
and red blood spurted out. Phil thought it must hurt 
them terribly; but Gerald told her not to be silly. 
Mr. Prosser assured her that the beasts soon forgot all 
about it, and Janet agreed, though her lips showed a 
tightening of pain at the corners. The bracken was 
dabbled with blood from Joe’s ear-marks; but still 
the lambs made no sound. They made no sound, in¬ 
deed, till Mr. Prosser had unknotted the cords of 
plaited wool with which they were tied. He handed 
these over to Mr. Pritchard, Pencareg, who numbered 
them carefully, for in this way a count was kept of the 
number shorn. When the strings were untied the sheep 
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Struggled to their feet and leapt over the dogs that 
crouched round in a solemn circle and watched the pro¬ 
ceedings like a ring of police. The dogs playfully 
snapped at their legs as they leapt, escaping naked and 
terrified to the fold where their shorn companions 
filled the air with unceasing complaint. 

Evan Vaughan sauntered up to thr group and raised 
his hat to Janet Delahaye. “I like himy* Phil whis¬ 
pered, clutching her hand. ‘‘Of coiu*se. We all like 
him,” Janet replied. Vaughan stooped and knelt on 
one knee at the parson’s side and watched him mark¬ 
ing the sheep with a serious intentness. As they talked 
together in undertones Mr. Prosser’s face became 
serious, too. He shook his head violently. “No, no, 
that’s impossible,” he said. He stood staring down at 
a pinioned sheep; his pitching-iron dripped hot tar. 
Vaughan bent over, examined the sheep’s ears, and 
nodded emphatically. 

At this moment Tregaron appeared. He saw Janet 
Delahaye at once and swept off his hat to her. “Wel¬ 
come, welcome,” he said extravagantly, “I have no 
idea that this honour . . .” He broke off abruptly and 
his face went black as a bursting thunder-cloud. His 
roving eye had caught sight of Vaughan kneeling at the 
parson’s side. He flashed one quick, artificial smile at 
Janet. “Excuse me,” he said; then stalked over to the 
other side of the group and stared down indignantly 
at Vaughan. 

“Mr. Vaughan,” he began, “I was not aware . . 
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Vaughan looked up calmly. “Good day, Mr. Tre¬ 
garon,” he said. 

“I shall be pleased to learn,” Tregaron went on, 
truculently, “what you are doing here. Unless my 
memory deceives me you were not invited.” 

Janet Delahaye clutched Phil’s hand and pulled her 
away. Mr. Prosser broke in feebly: “One moment, one 
moment , . .” Evan Vaughan rose to his feet and 
towered over the bristling Tregaron. He spoke 
slowly: “We’re not used to formalities of that kind 
in this valley, Mr. Tregaron j but even if I’m not wel¬ 
come, I’m glad that I came here. Hospitality aside, 
I’ve a right to look after my property.” 

“Your property?” Tregaron cried indignantly. 

“This sheep is mine. Mr. Prosser will confirm what 
I say. He has seen the ear-marks. And I’m inclined 
to think this isn’t the only one either. I’ve missed 
more than thirty on your boundary. By your leave I’ll 
examine the rest.” 

“Where the devil is Pugh? Fetch Pugh!” Tre¬ 
garon spluttered. 

“Ay, now you’re getting to the root of the matter,” 
Vaughan quietly agreed. “Pugh’s the man I want to 
talk to.” 

Pugh came blinking out of the shed, his pale blue 
eyes were like slitsj he gave Vaughan a wry smile and 
sidled up to Tregaron. 

“This man”—^Tregaron jerked his thumb contemp¬ 
tuously at Vaughan—^“this fellow maintains that we’ve 
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gathered some of his sheep. D’you know anything 
about it?” 

“Have a look at those ear-marks, Pugh,” Evan 
Vaughan said firmly. 

The red dwarf leaned over and peered at them. 
“Ay, these marks do be looking like Vaughan Tren- 
ant’s,” he admitted. “The shephercis may have been 
making some little small mistake on the boundary.” 

Evan Vaughan laughed shortly. “You see?” 

“But when you do be gathering a thousand sheep 
at one time,” Pugh went on, “ ’tis likely mistakes will 
be happening whatever. And what’s twenty or thirty’ 
sheep . . .” 

Evan Vaughan broke in: “Who said there were 
thirty, Pugh?” 

Pugh grinned at his slip. “Mr. Vaughan, you do be 
going too fast for me. I was mentioning no settled 
number. I was only saying it might happen your sheep 
was straying our side of the boundary, and who could 
be telling the difference, now?” 

“It happens more often that I find your sheep feed¬ 
ing on my side, and you know it,” Vaughan answered 
bitterly. 

“I’ve heard quite enough of this,” Tregaron fumed. 
He turned upon Vaughan. “We’ve no time here to 
waste talking. Kindly take yourself out of my fold.” 

“I want my sheep, Mr. Tregaron.” 

“Then find your damned sheep, sir,” Tregaron 
roared. 
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“T propose to do so.” 

Tregaron turned his back on him and strutted ofiF 
to the house. “Pugh!” he called} but Pugh had 
already slunk back to his shed. Tregaron’s face was 
so threatening that the strange dogs cowered away 
and barked at him as he passed. The instinctive dis¬ 
like he had felt for Evan Vaughan became a fierce 
hatred. The man, he felt, had done him a mortal 
injury by invoking this scandal. At a time when he 
had hoped to startle the Forest by an unparalleled dis¬ 
play of power and lavish mimificcnce the fellow had 
compelled him to make what Italians call a cattiva 
figuray to suffer a humiliation that no amount of dis¬ 
play could correct. He would have to apologize for 
the scene, he supposed, to Janet Delahaye. It was con¬ 
trary to his nature to make apologies. Within a week 
every chapel in the district w’ould be buzzing with the 
story. He must get rid of Pugh. No, that wouldn’t 
do at all. He couldn’t manage without Pugh. What 
was more, it would be equivalent to confessing himself 
in the wrong, and that was beneath his dignity. He 
had never yet cared a curse for public opinion, so why 
begin now? He would brazen it out, and damn the 
lot of them! 

When he reached the house he found the Delahaye 
party had gone, and the suspicion that this was an in¬ 
tentional slight incensed him still further. Let them 
go! He cared nothing for anyone in the district— 
save, possibly, Sula Meredith. When Tregaron sup- 
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posed himself flouted his thoughts always turned 
toward women j but when he went out again to search 
for Sula she also had disappeared. He had looked 
forward to all kinds of junketings at Nant Escob that 
night: old men singing bawdy songs; young folk danc¬ 
ing to a fiddle and kissing in the dark; unstinted food 
and drink to feed their passions; old acquaintances and 
strangers mingled in the licence of a Saturnalia, with 
himself as director of ceremonies. His encounter with 
Evan Vaughan had put him out of humour with this. 
He had no more interest in the sheep-shearing; he 
wished it was over. The extravagant mood in which 
he had begun the day vanished completely. Lucrezia 
and the family found him bored, morose, and exces¬ 
sively dignified. 

The black humour persisted. Next morning he 
prowled about savagely, chewing the cud of impatience. 
At noon, when the last fleece was folded and packed 
in the barns, he astonished his tired men by a sudden 
access of energy. He wanted to be shut of the whole 
damned business immediately. The shorn sheep must 
be dipped. The elder shepherd, Pritchard, protested 
mildly. It was usual, he explained, to give the sheep 
time to adjust themselves to their nakedness. Tre¬ 
garon went off like a rocket: “Do you think you can 
teach me about sheep? In the Midlands I always 
dipped my sheep after shearing.” He called Joe 
Barley to witness. 

Old Pritchard wagged his head dubiously: “Ay, in 
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England behappen they do be having such ways. But 
the hogs are being nesh after shearing and there’s a 
nerking wind coming from the east.” 

Obstruction only stiffened Tregaron’s will. These 
work-shy Welshmen! He called again for Pugh. 
“What have you to say, you damned scoundrel?” 
After the Vaughan incident Pugh felt none too sure 
of himself. His pale eyes, squinting at Tregaron, saw 
that this was no moment for crossing him. He agreed 
with his master. So the sheep were dipped, the best 
part of two thousand of them. Even Gerald had to 
put his back into it, mixing the dip. 

It was dark before the job was finished and Tre¬ 
garon and the boys returned tired out to a supper of 
broken meats left over from the shearing. Tregaron 
brought up a bottle of wine and was mightily pleased 
with himself. Old Pritchard, he told Lucrezia, was 
a born obstructionist. The man had been too long at 
Nant Escob; it was time he went. Pugh should find 
them a young energetic shepherd with modern ideas. 

“Only see what we’ve saved in actual time,” he ex- 
pl^ned triumphantly. “The sheep can go up to the 
mountain again to-morrow instead of being kept hang¬ 
ing about round the farm for a week.” 

That night the wind rosej rain descended in 
torrents j by morning the river was up. 

*‘You see!” Tregaron declared triumphantly. “I 
was just in time.” 

All day Dol Escob was swept by cold veils of rain. 
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In the evening old Pritchard came to the door vnth a 
long face and asked for Tregaron. 

“I’m not liking the look of them sheep,” he said; 
“they do be bivering like quakers.” 

By next morning twenty were dead, and Gerald was 
sent galloping to Pont Escob to fetch the vet from 
Aberirvon. He arrived by the aftern' 'On train and had 
little to say. Perhaps the dip had been made too strong 
(Gerald had mixed it) and the rain had washed it into 
the creatures’ mouths. It was a toss-up betwen arsenical 
poisoning and a sudden chill. Climatic conditions in 
Wales, he explained, were different from those in the 
Midlands. Another year Mr. Tregaron would be well 
advised . . . 

This year was enough to go on with. By the end 
of a week they had lost five hundred sheep, a quarter 
of the flock, and the chapels and the market had some¬ 
thing to talk about with a vengeance. But Tregaron 
kept his word and discharged old Pritchard. Evan 
Vaughan immediately took him on at Trenant. That 
was only another black mark against Evan Vaughan! 



The weather had broken once and for all. Rain 
poured steadily for three weeks. Tregaron’s sole con¬ 
solation was to hear that a cloudburst had washed out 
Evan Vaughan’s shearing at Trenant. A record clip 
in Australia glutted the wool-market, and prices ran 
low. It was no use complaining. All outdoor work at 
Nant Escob had to be suspended j only Rob kept busy 
under cover, building his waterwheel. Gerald, braving 
the weather, went out on the twelfth after groUse; but 
the wind and rain had made the birds as wild as hawks. 
Tregaron alternately watched Rob and moped in the 
house till he could bear it no longer, then stalked out 
in oilskins, escorted by his shadow, Pugh, and a pack 
of fierce, snapping dogs who had attached themselves 
to him. He took delight in these wild, ill-conditioned 
creatxmes, who fawned on him but bared their teeth at 
everyone else. He loved them, perhaps, because they 
had something in common with him—^just as he hated 
the colonel’s blind dog and told Gerald to shoot it 
because it got in the way of his impetuous feet. Phil 
found the poor matted carcase lying out in the 
rain. She cried over it all morning and persuaded 
Joe Barley to bury it. Gerald never could spare the 
time for jobs of that kind—not even for picking up 
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a wounded bird or rabbit. 

When the downpour finally abated Summer was 
dead. The bronzed bracken lay prons in acres, stalks 
broken by sheer weight of water anil fronds turned 
russet The flush of heather paled or the summits as 
soon as it had flowered. ,The river nc longer rose and 
fell with sudden freshets. It poured liown toward the 
pldns in one steady flood, fed by water that oozed from 
the sodden sponge of the moorland. Autumn salmon 
began to run to their spawning-redds. On still nights 
one could hear their great golden bodies splashing in 
the black jx)ols below Cabn Mawrion. (Gerald caught 
three in one day with a worm; but the flesh was woolly 
and pale and hardly worth eating.) At the first touch 
of Autumn all life began to ebb away from the Forest. 
The whinnying curlews drifted down to their southern 
saltings; that wild music no longer quickened the sky 
at dawn. ‘ In Phil’s garden, where heavy-winged 
admirals made themselves drunk on the fallen fruit, 
no song could be heard but the pipe of a single robin, 
miraculously bold and sweet in the motionless air, or 
the croak of two ravens plodding home to the darens 
at sunset. It was a solemn and silent season, in which 
the very house of Nant Escob seemed to drowse upon 
the verge of its winter sleep. 

The family’s only excitement, at that moment, was 
provided by the Delahaye family. Virginia, who always 
knew just what she wanted and pursued it bald-headed, 
made sure of that. From the moment when she had 
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set eyes on him and snatched him away from Diana, 
she had regarded Esmond Delahaye as her natural 
prey. When Derek, following his elder brother the 
heir, went off to Sandhurst, Esmond remained; and 
Virginia, who despised all sports, immediately de¬ 
veloped a passion for otter-hunting. Whenever hounds 
met within walking reach of Nant Escob the Tregaron 
girls were there: Virginia for obvious reasons; Diana 
because, although the flirtation wounded her, she 
couldn’t help watching it; and Philippa because it gave 
her the company of her beloved Janet—to say nothing 
of the fact that all the men—from the master himself 
to Kilner the huntsman—made a fuss of her. 

In the field the Tregarons made other acquaintances, 
including a number of parsons whose wives, one by 
one, drove up and called on Lucrezia, and the 
Wieners, the wealthy South Africans who had lately 
bought Aberirvon Court from Lord Clun. 

Otto Wiener was a dapper, dark, middle-aged man, 
as smooth as a seal, with kindly brown eyes that con¬ 
tinually smiled, yet seemed somehow opaque, and a 
soft, silky, lisping speech. He wore his immense 
wealth humbly, like a man who is slightly embarrassed 
by a new suit. He spoke seldom, but when he opened 
his lips his phrases had a formal turn, which he cor¬ 
rected by startling interspersions of current slang. 
Toward Trevor Delahaye he was always over-deferen¬ 
tial, as though he were anxious to make it quite clear 
that he accepted the master’s estimate of his social 
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status} and Sir Trevor treated him with an equally 
stressed familiarity that said: “Not at all, not at all, 
my dear sir. You could buy me up to-morrow} and 
wealth, as you know, is what counts in these days!”— 
while neither had the faintest doubt as to what the 
other thought of him. 

The son, Louis Wiener, had none of the arrogant 
apartness which his father so smoothly veiled with an 
affected humility. He had been vaccinated against any 
morbid sense of racial or social inferiority by five years 
at Eton, with the result that, although he looked like 
a Jew, he never spoke, or (what was much more im¬ 
portant) felt like one. He was taller than his father, 
and handsome in a black-and-white way. He rode 
straight to hounds, was an excellent shot and good at 
all ball-games, had considerable artistic taste, and 
played the piano brilliantly. 

In music Diana and he soon discovered a mutual 
interest, though, at first, it seemed unlikely that 
Virginia would allow her to indulge it. Louis Wiener 
was better-looking, in some ways, than Esmond Dela- 
haye} a pinch of jealousy would do Esmond no harm} 
and the prospect of wiping Diana’s eye with a right 
and left entranced her. So Virginia melted deliciously 
before Louis Wiener’s brown eyes, but Esmond, in¬ 
stead of becoming keener, sulked. Since it seemed that 
she couldn’t have both, Virginia was forced to make 
up her mind, and, being, thanks to her parents, more 
snobbish than mercenary, she chose Esmond Delahave, 
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resigning young Wiener to Diana with malicious con¬ 
descension. 

“Your Hebrew admirer,” she called him contemptu¬ 
ously. Diana smarted and smiled. Apart from their 
music she was not in the least attracted by Louis 
Wiener, nor he by her. Her dark, intense heart was 
full of Esmond, whom her sister had stolen from her. 
For that unquenched passion music was her only 
remedy} so she sought it, greedily and without a tinge 
of sentiment, in Louis Wiener’s company. 

In Autumn, before the days grew too short, he often 
rode up to Nant Escob, and Lucrezia did her best to 
make Tregaron polite to him, for the problem of 
marrying Diana was not easy, and she had hopes. 
Sometimes, in return, the Wieners sent to fetch the 
Tregaron girls in their wagonette—much to Philippa’s 
joy, for Llanirfon Court was by far the grandest place 
she had ever set foot in, and sumptuously appointed 
in the very worst taste. Louis Wiener apologized to 
Diana for his father’s decorations: “When I come into 
this place,” he said, “I can assure you it will be very 
different.” 

This casual, cold-blooded anticipation of his father’s 
death shocked Diana} a hard, realistic streak revealed 
itself also in Louis’ playing, brilliant as it was. She 
deliberately discounted both for the sake of the music 
to which he introduced her. He taught her the leading 
motives of Wagner’s operas, which he had heard and 
passionately adored at Bayreuth and Munich during 
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holidays with an aunt, who was something of a figure 
in German musical drclcs—she had known both 
Wagner and Brahms, though neither, happily, knew 
of her friendship with the other—^and as a child he re¬ 
membered having been taken to the Albert Hall to sec 
Wagner conduct. “An ugly little chap with a great 
big head like a hunchback,” he slid. He lent her 
pianoforte scores and translated the German words 
for her} and Diana found in these works, so appro¬ 
priate to the misty, mountainous splendours of Forest 
Fawr, a new heaven and a new earth of music in which 
her dumb, tempestuous spirit seemed oddly at home. 
Yet when she played Tristatiy she thought not of 
Louis, but of Esmond. She saw little enough of him. 
Virginia took good care of that. Sometimes when 
Janet invited them to luncheon or tea-parties at Gian 
Elan, Diana perversely pleaded busyness or tiredness 
and refused to go. 

“Louis Wiener’s sure to be there,” Virginia taunted 
her. “How unkind you are!” 

Diana tossed her dark head and looked murder, but 
held her peace. When they had gone she shut herself 
up alone with her music. 

Phil, of course, was eager to go anywhere. Gian 
Elan, though far less grand than the Wieners’ man¬ 
sion, provided equal excitement. If Janet, as house¬ 
wife, was too busy to waste time with her, and 
Esmond absorbed by the exigent, imperious Virginia, 
Sir Trevor was usually ready for Phil’s entertainment. 
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Of the three Tregaron girls she had always been his 
first favourite} so the round-headed grizzled old 
soldier and the child (who was shooting up quickly and 
almost as tall as himself) would make a long tour of 
the stables and kennels where the shaggy otter-hounds 
greeted them with a salvo of deep-throated music; 
of the byres and the stall where the pedigree Hereford 
bull looked so powerful and stupid with a brass ring 
through his nose; of the styes where the Berkshires 
grunted and routed and rubbed their bristles; of the 
covers where Kilner, the huntsman, was stopping an 
earth. Wherever they went there was something to be 
noticed, some word to be said. Trevor Delahaye’s 
manner toward his men was different from Tregaron’s. 
Though he demanded no less of them, he never 
showed temper or impatience. Things moved more 
slowly perhaps at Gian Elan than at Nant Escob. But 
that didn’t seem to matter. Their rhythm was estab¬ 
lished. They had gone on in this leisurely way in Sir 
Trevor’s great-grandfather’s time; they would go on 
just the same when his son had succeeded and he was 
dead and buried. There was plenty of time, so why 
hurry? It would be, literally, all the same in a hundred 
years. 

From this tour they would return to the particular 
joys of tea at Gian Elan. It was a big, shabby house, 
full of worn-out, comfortable chairs, smelling strongly 
of dogs and of fot-'pourri. Wherever you went you 
yrCTc likely to step on a dog, for the galleried hall was 
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SO dark with oak that you couldn’t distinguish them 
from the skins with which it was strewn; but the dogs 
were all used to being trodden on, and gave no more 
sign of protest than a friendly yelp. Then Metcalfe, 
the butler, who looked far more like a country gentle¬ 
man than Sir Trevor, brought :n three lighted 
Georgian candelabras and a great ilver tray of tea, 
with piles of buttered toast and a jar of dark heather- 
honey. Janet sat on a high-backed chair behind the 
tea-table, very slim and fair in the candle-light. Phil 
adored her always, yet thought that she never looked 
so distinguished as when she sat pouring out tea as 
mistress of the house. The pale candle-light disputing 
with flickers from the heaped wood-fire (in Summer 
the woodmen cut logs to last all Winter) gave a curious, 
gracious dignity to her tall figure, her strong, though 
not perfect features, her fine eyes and her unfashion- 
ably-dressed hair. When tea was over they sat on, 
almost in silence, in front of the fire. The Delahayes 
never had anything much to talk about. But that didn’t 
seem to matter; the house spoke for them. It said: 
“This is life at Gian Elan. It has always been thus. 
You are welcome to take or leave it. Whichever you 
do it will make no difference to us. We are shabby and 
dull, maybe, but contented and utterly self-contained. 
If you want more than that you can easily find it else¬ 
where.” Then Esmond rose from Virginia’s side and 
heaved a great log on the fire. Janet watched him, 
smiling dreamily; and, stirred by the noise, a black 
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Labrador rose from the hearth and stretched his great 
paws on Trevor Delahaye’s shoulder, leaning forward 
to lick his face. 

In the middle of December Derek came home on 
leave from Sandhurstj the eldest son Trevor was un¬ 
happily detained at his depot. Philippa spent a whole 
marvellous day with Janet at Gian Elan decorating 
the hall and gallery with holly-ropes and mistletoe. 
Esmond drove her back to Nant Escob through the 
sharp Winter evening bringing with him an invitation 
for a dinner-party and the dance which they had 
planned in the Summer. Phil had never seen so many 
or such brilliant stars in the sky as when they left Gian 
Elan that evening, but they had no sooner passed 
through the jaws of Dol Escob than the stars went 
out. 

“We shall have snow before morning,” Esmond 
said} and indeed as he turned into the Nant Escob 
drive the first flakes fell. Virginia ran to the door, 
begging him to stay for supper. Lamp-light streamed 
from the porch and made a picture of Esmond stand¬ 
ing tall and black by his horse and the white flakes 
falling on both of them and Virginia pretending to 
shiver on the doorstep. Diana saw them from in¬ 
side. She was longing for Esmond to come in, but glad 
when he refused Virginia’s invitation. 

“I daren’t risk it,” he told her. “When once it 
begins to snow up here in Forest Fawr you never kno\^ 
when it will stop. I might have to stay here a week.” 
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“Would you mind that so much?” 

“You know I wouldn’t, Virginia. Bat the governor 
would. They’Id be sending out search-parties to dig 
for me in the middle of the night.” 

“I think you’re perfectly horrid, Esmond,” Virginia 
told him. 

He laughed and drove offj and 1 )iana, who had 
heard, laughed too. 

“Why didn’t you ask Esmond to stiy for supper?” 
Lucrezia asked later. 

“It wasn’t worth while. He was frightened of 
being snowed up. Mother.” 

“What’s that? Snowed-up?” Tregaron asked 
sharply. He went importantly to the window and 
looked out. “Ridiculous rubbish! A mere sprinkle. 
It’s stopped snowing already,” he said. 

Lucrezia opened the Delahayes’ invitation and 
handed it to him. “So they’re dragging in poor Lord 
Clun,” he said with a scornful air that betrayed his 
real satisfaction. “He and Otto Wiener will make a 
good mixture, I must say.” 

“You’ll go, of course, won’t you, Tregaron?” 

“I suppose we shall have to. We can’t very well get 
out of it.” 

All that night, without anyone inside the house 
being aware of it, snow fell steadily. When Philippa 
woke and looked out of her bedroom-window it was 
still snowng, with flakes packed so close that she could 
not see a yard in front of it except when a sudden 
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Spiral of wind jerked the white veil aside. Philippa 
loved the first snowj it was one of the year’s great 
excitements, like the first primrose, the first-born lamb 
or the first green-peas. She dressed quickly and ran 
downstairs; she wanted to touch the snow and taste it 
and, above all, to talk about it. When she tried to open 
the front door she couldn’t stir it. Small wonder! — 
three feet of snow had drifted against it. It was in¬ 
credible that anything so powerful should be so silent! 
Phil ran round to the back, where she heard men’s 
voices and the scraping of spades. Joe Barley and Rob 
were digging a path that led to the fold, like a 
miniature railway-cutting between walls a yard high. 
Joe Barley, with a snowy sack peaked over his head, 
looked like Santa Claus. Phil shouted: “Oh, isn’t this 
lovely? Isn’t this fun?” 

Rob smiled, but Joe Barley grumbled. “Fun, is it, 
Miss Phil? You ’old yer ’ush till you hear what the 
gaffer has to say about it! Us’ll all get our bellyful of 
fun afore this day’s out, I reckon!” 

At breakfast time it stopped snowing suddenly, just 
as if the sky had emptied itself; not a vestige of cloud 
remained. The sun tipped the eastern wall of Dol 
Escob with an edging of red flame; its splintered light 
sparkled from myriads of icy crystals till every snow- 
weighted bough seemed on fire. Beneath that pure sky 
smiled Dol Escob, flawlessly white; not a tree, not a 
rock had escaped the snow’s orderly covering. The 
valley looked oddly contracted, Phil thought; the 
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mountains too had grown smaller and had crept nearer. 
They were far more impresave without the snow than 
with itj for great drifts smoothed their rocky pro¬ 
tuberances and filled their scars and made new sweep¬ 
ing contours with keels cut like a swallow’s wing. 
Those drifts must be pretty deep, I’hil thought, to 
remodel the curves of the mountain. 

Tregaron pufFed into the house. 'Phey heard him 
stamping the snow from his boots on the flags of the 
hall, to face w^ red with cold, his eves so black that 
nobody^dared speak. He ate his breakfast greedily, 
standing and prowling. Then he ordered Lucrezia to 
put up packets of food and bottles of hot coffee and 
brandy. 

“Why, you’re not going far in this, Tregaron? 
Look, the snow’s beginning again.” 

“You’ll oblige me by doing what I tell you,” Tre¬ 
garon said fiercely. “I want my telescope too. Do 
you know where it is? Never mind. I can find it 
myself.” 

Rob came in and explained. “It’s Lloyd, the new 
shepherd,” he told them. “The others are quite all 
right, but Lloyd’s a stranger. He doesn’t know the lie 
of the mountain, and Pugh thinks he may be snowed-up 
along with his sheep. There’s a cabin of sorts under 
Bal Bach where he’s probably taken shelter. But of 
course he ought to have driven the sheep down when 
this snow began. He was probably asleep. I never 
liked Lloyd myself—^but there you are!” 
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Philippa saw the men ride away through thin veils 
of snow-dust, which the wind set spinning in whorls. 
She watched them go reluctantly, for she longed to 
ask if she might go with, them; but Tregaron at the 
moment was unapproachable. When the men had gone, 
Lucrezia and the girls sat in the drawing-room all day 
making frocks for the Delahayes’ dano;. A gay fire 
roared up the chimney, and the room seemed unusually 
bright with the snow-light outside. Diana and Virginia 
were almost too busy to quarrel, and Lucrezia’s sewing- 
machine kept up a merry snickering. If Lord and 
Lady Clun were to be there, it was particularly im¬ 
portant to make a good impression; so Virginia set to 
work re-fashioning her Jubilee frock of white muslin, 
cutting open the neck and draping it with a fashionable 
jichu. Poor Esmond had never yet had an opportunity 
of seeing her shoulders, and she determined to give 
him one as far as she dared. Diana, characteristically, 
insisted on wearing black. 

“But you’ll look like a funeral, you silly,” Virginia 
told her. 

“I shall wear what I please,” said Diana, “if I go 
at all. I ‘may stay at home.” 

“But you can’t stay at home; you’ve accepted,” 
Virginia said angrily. *‘You’ll upset all poor Janet’s 
numbers. It isn’t fair.” 

“Well, don’t get excited. I may go, after all,” said 
Diana through a mouthful of pins. 

“Children . . . children . . . Will you do me the 
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pleasure of being quiet for five minutes?” Lucrezia 
cried. ^‘^What do you want, Philippa?” 

want a new party-frock, just ti e same as Di and 
Virginia. Pve grown out of my old cme. Only nobody 
thinks about me.” 

^^Children oughtn’t to be allowed at a grown-up 
party,” Virginia said. 

^^1 knew all about it long before you did. Janet 
told me. So there!” 

“Well, you can’t dance, anyway. No doubt you’ll 
do justice to the dinner.” 

“I can’t helf being always hungry,” Philippa pro¬ 
tested. “And if you want to know the truth, I can 
dance—divinely. I can waltz and reverse as well. You 
look and PH show you!” 

She began to waltz solemnly, alone, in the middle 
of the room, to the time of a tunc in her head. 

“The child dances quite well,” Diana thought, as 
^e stared at her. “Why is it that I, to whom rhythm 
means so much, am such a poor dancer—while Virginia, 
who hasn’t a note of music in her body and can’t sing 
without going flat, seems born to it? It’s because,” she 
told herself, “Virginia expresses everything through 
her body—that’s all she’s got—while I have a soul and 
can put it into my playing. In twenty years’ time,” 
she thought, “when Virginia’s body old and wrinkled, 
my soul will be just the same as now or even finer.” 
But she wished she could dance as well as Virginia all 
the same. “Yes, I vdll stay at home,” she thought, 
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“and then he won’t be able to make comparisons.” 

“There you are!” Phil said breathlessly. She held 
on to a chair. “Pm a little bit giddy because Pm not 
used to it.” 

“Oh, beautiful!” Virginia scoffed. “All you need 
now is a partner.” 

“And you’ll find that the hardest part,” Diana said 
grimly. 

“As a matter of fact Pve promised Esmond three 
dances,” Phil said, “so I must have a new frock, 
Mother.” 

“Patience, patience, fgUa mia! Caterina and I will 
put our heads together.” 

In the afternoon the others had to retire into the 
dining-room, because Diana must practise. “Of course 
you can stay and listen to scales if you like,” she said, 
“but I don’t advise it.” Tea-time came. On any 
ordinary day at that time of year it would have been 
dark, but light still poured in from the snow. 
Lucrezia began to get anxious. She hated snow as an 
unnatural, savage thing, outlandish and Northern. It 
worked craftily, silently. Only see how it had swal¬ 
lowed up the footprints made that morning! She 
was tormented by the fear that Tregaron might have 
lost his way in the dark (he was too wilful to take 
advice) or fallen into a drift and be lying there buried. 
If anxiety for his safety meant love, Lucrezia certainly 
loved him. 

By seven the moon had risen. Herself invisible, she 
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shed over the fields of snow a magical luminosity. 
They seemed to gleam of themselves. Owls hunted 
through the snowlight, screamin.^; eerily, though 
heaven knew what prey they could se e to kill. Lucrezia 
was afraid of this carnival of owls. They were birds 
of mortal omen in her country. If Gerald had been 
there she would have sent him out *o shoot them and 
stop their screaming. 

It was nine o’clock before they heard men trampling 
outside. Phil ran to the door. Trega‘on pushed it open 
and stalked past her without a word. He went straight 
to his room and stayed there. Lucrezia followed him, 
but found his door locked. Inside she heard the tinkle 
of glass and bottle. In the meantime Rob and Gerald 
had come in. They blinked at the lamplight; their 
hands and faces looked red and swollen as they began 
to thaw. They had neither of them ever known such 
cold, they said. Rob went round to the kitchen to see 
that the men had hot drinks. 

“Well, what happened?” Lucrezia asked. As long 
as they were safe she didn’t care what had happened. 
“You got to the top?” 

“We did,” Gerald said, “but more by luck than by 
judgment. You couldn’t tell where the drifts were 
until you were up to your neck in them. If it hadn’t 
been for Pugh, who’s a devil not a man, we should 
have had to turn back.” 

“But you found Lloyd?” Diana asked. 

“Yes, we found Lloyd all right. That was more 
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luck than judgment, too. Lloyd was sleeping in a sort 
of shelter up there, you know, and he’d gathered his 
sheep in a stone-walled fold fifty yards away from k. 
In the middle of the night he poked out his head just 
to look at the sky and stepped clean into three feet of 
snow. That was shock number one! When he got out 
he thought of his blessed sheep in the fold. The fold 
was gone—sheep and all! Not a single trace of it! 
Shock number two! Then . . . from what Lloyd says 
he wasn’t really awake yet ... he whistled his dogs 
up and went out to look for the fold. The dogs 
loathed it and wouldn’t follow, and Lloyd himself 
was up to his neck in another drift before he’d gone 
twenty yards. After that there’s no doubt the fool 
simply lost his head. He went blundering on and on 
through drift and drift—snow coming down all the 
time, mind you—till he’d lost sight of the shelter he’d 
come from as well as his fold. The idiot deserves all 
he got. He hadn’t even the sense to follow his ow» 
track backwards—though that wouldn’t have been any 
too easy as a matter of fact: he’d been making rings 
round himself for a couple of hours.” 

“Do you mean to say he never got back to shelter?” 
Virginia asked. 

“Never saw it again. Just went on and on till he 
dropped, and lay there till we found him twelve hoius 
later. It was Pugh who spotted his trail and tracked 
him down. It’s a marvel he’s still alive. But you can’t 
kill fools, as Joe says. Old Pritchard would never 
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have let us in for a damn-fool business like this. Pm 
sorry Tregaron sacked him.” 

“Rob always said that,” Phil put in. 

“Your dear Rob was right for on e, then.” 

“And the poor sheep?” Diana asked. 

“The poor sheep are all tucked :iway snugly under 
six feet of snow. We shall hav; the pleasure of 
digging them out to-morrow, unless Tregaron decides 
to leaves ’em on ice, so to speak, till it thaws next 
spring.” 

“You mean they’re all dead?'* 

“As mutton! Literally!” He laughed. “Di, for 
heaven’s sake give me a drink of some kind. This run 
of good luck is getting too much for me. Oh, why did 
we ever come to this damned place.''” 



Tregaron sometimes asked himself the same ques 
tion. He was beginning to be pressed for money. This 
was a subject on which he had always been secretive, 
even with Lucrezia. He locked his bank-books away 
from her, and she never attempted to find out where 
he stood: for if one day, as now, he raved and ranted 
about the need for economy and even borrowed small 
sums from her housekeeping account, on the next he 
was just as likelv to burst out into bizarre extravagance. 
Momentary affluence or penury gave him equal ex¬ 
cuses for “showing off”; so she never knew from which 
of the two he was suffering. And since money, as he 
constantly boasted, meant less than nothing to him, 
she didn’t much care. 

In a way Tregaron’s boasts were justified. Up till 
then he had never needed to care for money as money. 
Now the series of capital losses that had fallen on him 
at Nant Escob had to be faced. They were not his 
fault; he was sure of that in any case. With a Latin 
anthropomorphism worthy of Caterina he put them 
down—not to his own defects of judgment and char¬ 
acter, but to a general hostility on the part of envious 
Fate and the particular sphe of Forest Fawr. 

There was something else. Although, in the 
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ordinary way, he scoffed at superstitions, it was not 
for nothing that Tregaron had spent his most impres¬ 
sionable years among people wht- firmly believed in 
inherited curses and the power of the evil eye. Some¬ 
times, as he sat alone at the head of the dining-room 
table, brooding over his losses and sipping the colonel’s 
dwindling Marsala, he would recai I the sinister phrases 
with which the old man had told hi n of his inheritance. 
“I like you as little as I liked your father,” he had 
said, with actual hatred in his pale eyes. “You’ll need 
every penny you possess and more,” he had sneered. 
Could this hatred, this desire for evil have persisted? 
Tregaron wondered. Was he fighting the ill-will of a 
ghost? There were moments when his uncle’s influence 
and memory seemed uncomfortably active. That was 
the real reason why he had ordered Gerald to shoot 
the blind dog. He felt happier when it was dead. 

Deep snow clogged the valley for no more than 
three days. It thawed and soaked into the river. The 
fields on which it had lain were no longer green, but 
bistre. On the tops, according to Pugh, it would prob¬ 
ably lie till Spring. They climbed the mountain and 
dug out the buried fold. The heat of so many huddled 
bodies had thawed a cavity in the snow. Within it they 
found a dozen ewes still miraculously alive. All the 
rest had been softly suffocated or frozen to death. 
In six months the original Nant Escob flock had been 
diminished bya third. Tregaron’s loss made him almost 
popular. People condoled with him on market-day in 
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the stireet at Nant Escob. 

“How did you come to engage a fool like young 
Lloyd?” Mr. Prosser asked. 

He had come on Pugh’s recommendation, Tre¬ 
garon said. “And Pugh came on yours,” he added. 

“Pm thinking I did you a bad turn that day,” Mr. 
Prosser said. “I only sent him to tide over an emer¬ 
gency, and I warned you against him whatever!” 

Tregaron laughed. “I understand Pugh and Pugh 
understands me, so you needn’t worry.” He left Mr. 
Prosser and swaggered into the “King’s Head.” He 
was quite at home there nowj for the affair with Sula 
Meredith had already begun. 

It was necessary. It settled him. He had always 
believed that he could think more clearly and serenely 
when he had some new woman on hand, and Sula had 
been waiting for him like a ripe cherry ever since he 
first set eyes on her. In the meantime it was no use cry¬ 
ing over dead sheep. He must put his energies into 
something less subject to the Forest’s caprices. Rob 
had finished building his water-wheelj it was time to 
erect the saw-mill. That meant money, of course, not 
only for benches and saws, but for long-tailed wagons 
to carry trees to the mill and sawn timber away from 
it. The expense of these looked like absorbing his last 
free penny of capital. Tregaron didn’t grudge it. It 
wasn’t even a gamble. The woods had stood there for 
more than a century, just waiting to be turned into 
cash. 
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These new hopes and his prompt success with Sula 
had put him in a gay humour again by Christmas Eve, 
the date of the Delahayes’ dinner and dance. For at 
least a week Lucrezia and the girl> had been thinking 
of nothing else. Virginia’s white silk-muslin with ^^the 
new fichu eflFect” and Diana’s gowii of black watered- 
silk were finished. Both dresses hac full trailing skirts, 
gathered in at the front to pcinted, whaleboncd 
stomachers and supported by bustles behind. By con¬ 
trast with these billowing draperies the girls’ tight- 
bodiced waists looked deliciously slender, like slim 
stalks of lilies or tulips rising from folded sheaths. 
A lily indeed was Virginia. Not one of summer’s 
freckles remained on her creamy skin. She carried her 
candid beauty with a superb disdain. Beside her Diana, 
that hot dark tulip, seemed at a disadvantagej for her 
manner was awkward, her brown skin subject to sudden 
flushes and palings, her shy glance restlessly flashing 
or darkly veiled, her body always thrust forward a 
little, suggesting eagerness, while Virginia’s was alJ 
repose. 

Lucrezia grew so busy with these two that the 
making of a new frock for Philippa was left till the 
last and had to be hurried. Although Phil was nearly 
as tall as Diana and would have given her eyes for 
a bustle, she was far too young, they decided, to wear 
a long skirt. She was given instead a short frock made 
in one piece from an old silk dress w^hich Lucrezia 
found in the painted Italian box which had accom- 
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panied her on her Odyssey. The material was a heavy 
foulard with dove-coloured stripes on a sprigged 
ground that might once have been white, but now had 
turned ivory with age. The stripes took the tone of 
Phil’s hair (which was no longer cropped, but grew 
half-way to her shoulders) and the ground resembled 
her skin—the rather colourless skin that frequently 
goes with dove-coloured hair and hazel eyes; but Phil 
felt very grand when she saw herself fully dressed in 
the baroque mirror—particularly when Lucrezia re¬ 
trieved from the same mysterious store a coral neck¬ 
lace and a sash of wide coral ribbon that matched the 
red line of her pert, crooked lips. What impressed 
Phil even more than her own shattering elegance was 
her resemblance, apart from the shortness of her skirt, 
to the little girl Barbara Tregaron. She pointed this 
out to Virginia, but Virginia laughed; and Lucrezia, it 
seemed, had not even noticed the portrait. 

By five o’clock on the evening of the party they all 
stood shivering in the hall. (It would be warmer out¬ 
side than in, Caterina said: which was generally true 
at Nant Escob.) Lucrezia wore black satin as usual; 
the girls were in all their new finery; Tregaron had 
on a black tail-coat with a velvet collar, varnished 
boots, and braided trousers with excessively narrow 
legs, held under the soles of the boots by elastic bands. 
From a fob in the waist of these dangled a large gold 
medal. His white necktie had iron-mould on it; his 
gold shirt-stud was somewhat discoloured; but his hair 
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and whiskers might almost have been curled with 
tongs, and in (he lapel of his coat he wore the tri¬ 
colour ribbon of the Crown of Italy. Over all he had 
thrown a cape with a frayed astral han collar, which 
made him look like an imfresario ir: a cartoon. 

What Tregaron looked like was a matter of small 
importance to anyone but himself is long as he was 
in a good temper. That evening, unfortunately, they 
found him inclined to be touchyj the prospect of meet¬ 
ing the Cluns made him assertive and self-conscious. 
Gerald had already set off ahead on one of the ponies, 
but when the lacquer clock on the landing struck five, 
Rob had not yet brought the gig round to the door. 
Caterina was sent running to the stables to find out 
why. Rob had been delayed by the necessity of putting 
new candles in the lamps, he explained, and Phil was 
shocked to see that he was still in his working clothes. 

“If you don’t hurry up you’ll be late for dinner,” 
she warned him. 

“But Rob isn’t going to Gian Elan,” Virginia 
laughed. 

“Who says Rob’s not going?” Phil cried. 

“I do. He can’t go, you silly child. He hasn’t got a 
dress-suit,” Virginia told her. 

“Then 7 won’t go either,” Philippa declared impul¬ 
sively. Her lip quivered. She had looked forward so 
eagerly to seeing Rob dance with Janet. Tregaron 
clapped her on the back. “Now what’s all this fuss 
about?” he cried irritably. “Jump up! Jump up! 
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Hold on tight!” The mare shot forward at a touch 
of the whip. If she hadn’t held tight Phil would have 
fallen from the seat over which the fidgeting hips of 
Virginia and Diana were already pushing her. “This 
child gets fatter and fatter every day/’ Virginia com¬ 
plained. 

“She cats too much/’ said Diana. 

It was a cramped, uncomfortable journey; yet their 
arrival was sufficient reward for all its discomforts; 
to see the unfrequented Gian Elan drawing-room lit 
by thirty-six candles in sconces; a glimpse of the 
dinjng-room too, ablaze with unwonted lights that 
sparkled from cut glass and silver; and Janet herself, 
in white satin and gloves to the shoulder, so grand that 
Phil hardly dared kiss her. She had never seen so 
many impressive people in jewels and white shirt- 
fronts, and was so dazzled, indeed, that she shook 
hands mechanically with everyone, including the 
butler, whom she had failed to recognize in his gremde 
tenue. 

She stood close to Janet and listened while the 
guests, in uneasy groups, awaited the announcement of 
dinner. She saw Tregaron hanging apart and twisting 
his whiskers. He was conscious of his old-fashioned 
clothes and huffed by the characteristic curtness with 
which Lord Clun had said good evening. That tall, 
red-faced, heavy-jowled man with prominent eyes 
(Tregaron hated tall men) was laying down the law to 
^ Trevor and Otto Wiener. 
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“Of course Parnell wrote it,” he snarled. “Not a 
shadow of doubt! The letter was reproduced in fac¬ 
simile. You can trust The. Times implicitly. I hope 
he’ll be tried for high treason.” 

Harry Ledwychc, the Eton b)y, made heavy 
weather with Diana. “How d’you t ink Lord Hawke 
will do in Australia, Miss Tregaron: ” he asked. 

Diana only caught the last words. “Australia?” she 
repeated. (Her black eyes were fixeii on Virginia, who 
had triumphantly cornered both the Delahaye boys and 
Louis Wiener. Virginia stood there, flower-like and 
dazzlingly white among the three black-coated figures 
and drank in their admiration like dew. It was really 
time that Esmond came up to the scratch.) 

“Yes, the Test Match, you know,” Harry Led- 
wyche bravely persisted. Tregaron turned round and 
secretly slipped the hanging medal into his fob. Fobs 
had gone out of fashion, it seemed. He heard the 
loud, clear voice of Lady Clun addressing Lucrezia. 
She was a stiff, brocaded woman, who had once been 
a beauty, and her voice was as hard as her diamonds. 

“You must find the climate of Radnorshire too 
odious, Mrs. Tregaron,” she said. “Janet tells me 
you are Italian.” 

Lucrezia glowed instantly. “You know Italy? 
capisce Italiano?” 

“Not a word,” Lady Clun replied illogically. “When 
my uncle was ambassador I spent two agreeable Winters 
in Rome and made many friends. Your countrymen 
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have charming manners.” 

“Tell me . . . who?” Lucrezia asked eagerly. 

“Oh, a number of Colonnas and Dorias and Gaetanis 
and so forth.” Her hard eyes softened. “1 had one 
great friend called Stefano Roccanera. I’m sure you 
don’t know him?” she sighed. 

Lucrezia laughed. “But you’re joking! You nea* 
my brother?” 

“Oh, no. I’m speaking of the V)uke of that name,” 
Lady Clun said kindly, but firmly. 

“But that is my brother—the eldest,” Lucrezia cried 
delightedly. 

Lady Clun regarded her with shocked, reproachful 
eyes. Her look said: “You really shouldn’t say things 
like that, you know.” Tregaron wheeled round. 

“So you know my brother-in-law, the Duke, Lady 
Clun?” he said loudly. Lord Clun stopped talking 
and stared. Everybody was staring. There was an 
ominous silence in which Metcalfe the butler an¬ 
nounced that dinner was served, and Tregaron 
remained unanswered. 

He bristled. Another slight! “Come along, we 
won’t stand on ceremony,” Sir Trevor was saying. But 
they did. He offered his arm to Lady Clun; Lord 
Clun took in Janet; Lucrezia, who, as Tregaron had 
carefully implied, was entitled to a place of honour, 
fell to little Mr. Prosser, who had hurried in late. 
Tregaron himself brought up the rear of the procession 
with Philippa. 
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The dinner was a torment to him. He ate raven¬ 
ously} he drank far too much} and the more he drank 
the more bitter he felt toward th s family party in 
which everybody seemed at home 'ave only himself. 
He was so unimportant that nobodv noticed his black 
mood except Lucrezia, who watch, d it with anxious 
distraction and feared the worst. Th ey pulled crackers. 
Lord Clun put on a paper cap. Tr‘garon’s lip curled 
with derision. He sat in their midst apart, full of 
scorn and loathing, determined to escape from such 
company as soon as he could. 

When the ladies rose Trevor Delahaye begged him 
to pull up his chair and tried to draw him into conversa¬ 
tion with a pointed politeness that galled him. 

“Well, Tregaron,” he said. “How’s Nant Escob? 
Pm told you’ve had a run of bad luck.” 

Tregaron nodded grimly. At that moment the 
massive Lord Clun became aware of his existence. His 
ill-luck, apparently, was the only thing in his favour. 
He gazed at Tregaron quizzically with his prominent 
eyes and smiled. 

“Yes, the cards have run badly,” Tregaron ad¬ 
mitted. “However, that doesn’t matter. I’m selling 
my timber.” 

“Selling timber.? I say, oh I say!” Lord Clun cried 
in alarm. It was as if Tregaron had confessed to shoot¬ 
ing foxes. 

Tregaron smiled. He was glad he had managed to 
shock them. Trevor Delahaye shook his head 
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anxiously. “You’!! spoil the valley, Tregaron.”' 

“And you can’t replace timber, you know,” Lord 
Clun reminded him. 

He was tempted to ask if the valley wasn’t his ow* 
and what the devil it had to do with anyone else, but 
contented himself with saying: “I need the money.” 

“We all need money,” Lord Clun responded dole¬ 
fully, “except fellers like you, Wiener. But selling 
your timber!” He wagged his head. “That’s another 
kettle of fish. You’ll regret it, Tregaron!” 

“I’ve never regretted anything yet,” Tregaron re¬ 
plied with a laugh. 

“We’re all of us very fond of your valley, you 
know,” Trevor Delahayc murmured regretfully. 
“What’s more, I seriously doubt it you’ll find it worth 
the sacrifice.” 

Tregaron waved his hands airily. “That remains to 
be seen.” 

Otto Wiener spoke softly. “It does seem a terrible 
pity. . . .” 

“A pity? It’s more than that!” Lord Clun broke 
in hotly. 

"... in these days,” Otto Wiener went on, “when 
money’s so easily come by.” 

Clun laughed. “That’s the first I’ve heard of it. 
What on earth do you mean, Wiener?” 

Otto Wiener smiled sleekly. “At this moment,” he 
lisped, “it’s simply to be had for the asking.” 

‘*Where?” Tregaron demanded with a laugh that 
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concealed his interest. 

^‘In South Africa. I hope that yoaUl none of you 
let this go further.” The men nodded, drew nearer, 
and listened attentively. ^^You see,” 'le went on, ^‘this 
happens to be my particular field of activity. One of 
my own engineers has just returned f um the Rand.” 

^^That’s the place where theyVe sa d to have found 
gold?” Clun enquired. 

^^The place where theyVe found it.” 

“The boom’s fizzled out.” 

“Exactly. It flared up too soon, before there was 
anything definite. Millions of pounds have been 
thrown away on scrip that wasn’t worth the paper it 
was printed on. Now good things are going for 
nothing. People are frightened. Once bitten, twice 
^hyd’ 

“And a damned good rule, Wiener,” said Delahaye. 
^^Exferientia docety as rny tutor taught us at Eton.” 

“An excellent rule,” Otto Wiener agreed, “when 
you’ve nothing else to go on. In this case I have. The 
Witwatersrand is the biggest thing of the kind in 
mining history, and it hasn’t been scratched yet. The 
man who goes in now gets in on the ground-floor.” 

Lord Clun shook his heavy jowl. “I like to see my 
money on the top of the ground, not under it, Wiener,” 
he said. “My coal mines in Staffordshire are a damned 
sight more trouble than they’re worth. Take water, 
for instance . . .” 

“They haven’t reached water on the Rand. The 
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money so far has been made and lost on the top: in 
paper, not in the mines. Real mining has hardly begun 
yet; but when once it does begin, the shares that people 
are throwing away in panic at this moment will be 
worth twenty times their present price. You may 
smile, my friends, but I happen to know what I’m 
talking about. By the end of this year they’ll have 
exported a quarter of a million pounds’ worth. Next 
year. . . . ! A man who’s properly advised can’t go 
wrong on the Rand.” 

“Well, well, I’m no gambler. Can’t afford it,” 
sighed Trevor Delahayc. 

■“This isn’t a gamble,” Otto Wiener calmly replied. 

Lord Clun pursed his ugly lips. He found all this 
talk about money and speculation distasteful. In his 
world —a vanishing world, he regretfully confessed— 
men gambled like gentlemen on horses that they them¬ 
selves or their friends had bred. Even the turf wasn’t 
what it had been; there would soon be no clean sport 
left in the country but village cricket. Though he had 
no objection to Wiener personally, and, indeed, had 
done a remarkably good deal with him over Aberirfon 
Court, he resented listening to him. The man was a 
sign of the times. The Prince of Wales had a lot to 
answer for! He dismissed the whole subject gruffly. 
“I think I hear music,” he said. 

Indeed he heard music. It proceeded from the 
collaboration of Mr. Morgan, the organist, at the 
piano, and Miss Hughes, the postmistress, on the 
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violin. Lord Clun led the way to the galleried hall, 
where not only the ladies of the party, but also a 
number of neighbours who had not be m honoured with 
an invitation to dinner, were assen bled. Tregaron 
came last but one. He was somewhit elated by the 
snub he had administered to the o d order on the 
sacred subject of timber. He had c runk more than 
anyone else at the table, and his mind, already exalted, 
had been further inflamed by Wien t’s invitation to 
fortune. He determined, in his own rime, to get hold 
of Wiener and have a word with him, but that, for 
the moment, was impossible: the stream of black coats 
divided and dissipated itself among the silks of the 
women. Mr. Morgan and Miss Hughes struck up the 
prelude of the new Mikado quadrille. Lord Clun took 
possession of Janet, Sir Trevor of Lady Clun, Virginia 
of Esmond Delahaye and Derek of Diana. The 
various parsons’ wives and anonymous newcomers 
formed a second set j in a third he saw Philippa, agog 
with excitement on the Eton boy’s arm, Louis Wiener 
and Mr. Prosser with two girls unknown to him, and 
lastly, with a flush of dislike, the tall figure of Evan 
Vaughan. 

It annoyed Tregaron to think that Vaughan, a local 
farmer, should have been admitted to the same society 
as himself. He passed slowly upstairs to the gallery 
and gazed down on the throng beneath, despising 
them. These Englishwomen were a poor-looking lot, 
he decided. Not one of them—Lady Clun included— 
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had Lucrezia’s distinction, nor could any of the 
younger ones approach Virginia in beauty. He felt 
isolated and superior. 

As for Philippa, she was in heaven. She had never 
been to a dance before, and found everything and 
everybody charming. She had a pale programme with 
a pale blue pencil attached to it, on which she had 
scribbled initials so excitedly that she couldn’t read 
them. It was unfortunate that the first dance should 
have been anything so complicated as a quadrille. Her 
head was in such a whirl that she felt certain she 
would forget the figures, though her partner, Lord 
Ledwyche, assured her proudly that he would pull her 
through. She stood glowing on his right, in her short 
foulard frock and white stockings, a slim, angular 
figure, her thin arms hanging by her side, her lips 
parted in a nervous smile. Yet no sooner had the 
quadrille begun than the figures she had learnt from 
Mile Ducrot came back to her. It was all delightfully 
easy. She enjoyed every moment. When she curtsied 
to Evan Vaughan at the corner he smiled at her. “Will 
you dance with me later, Philippa.^” hewhispered. Phil 
looked at her programme, as though it was going to be 
difficult to find one free for him. “Number six,” she 
said. “I’m afraid it’s only a schottische.” He nodded. 
She scrawled E.V. on the card. She felt sure she was 
a great success, and wanted everyone to know it. As 
she passed Diana she gave her a poke in the back. 

Diana looked round in surprise and scowled. Her 
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face was grim. She and Derek had hardly exchanged 
a word since he took her arm, whereas Esmond and 
Virginia on the opposite side of the set were laughing 
and whispering to each other all the time. She strained 
her ears to catch what they said, but heard nothing 
above the manly thumping of Mr. Morgan and the 
scrape of Miss Hughes’ violin. When she and Derek 
advanced to meet them she was horribly aware of her 
own dark awkwardness compared wit.b Virginia’s com¬ 
posure and the elegant precision of Virginia’s slim- 
ankled steps. When Virginia smiled and whispered to 
Esmond she felt sure that she was calling attention 
to her ungainliness, and went so hot with confusion 
that she forgot the figure and blundered. After such 
a clumsy display it seemed most unlikely that Esmond 
would ask her to dance with him. If he did, she would 
probably make a fool of herself. She hated this tink¬ 
ling, unmeaning music of Sullivan; she wished that 
the dance were over; she wished she had stayed at 
home with Rob; she wished she was dead! 

Tregaron, in his gallery, turning his back on the 
distasteful spectacle, discovered that he was not 
alone. Otto Wiener, that silky smile on his lips, had 
crept upstairs unobtrusively and was standing beside 
him. 

“You find this sort of thing boring, Mr. Tregaron?” 
he lisped. “Well, so do I. Whenever I see English 
people enjoying themselves in this childish manner I 
feel like a foreigner. It’s half contempt and half eavy. 
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I suspect that you feel the same.” 

Tregaron was startled by this candour. He pro¬ 
tested stiffly. He resented the suggestion that he and 
the little Jew could have anything in common. Wiener 
laughed—he was used to snubs—but his laugh said: 
“You see! I know,” and was therefore disquieting. 
Tregaron turned his head deliberately away. His mind 
was divided. His pride rebelled against being associ¬ 
ated with Wiener or beholden to him, yet the memory 
of what Wiener had said at • the dinner table was 
stronger than his pride. Otto Wiener divined his 
quandary. He went on softly. 

“By the way,” he said, “I hooe you’ve forgiven my 
intrusion into the conversation at dinner. Lord Clun 
and Delahaye resented it, I fear. Their world is not 
mine. I’m a business-man, and my thoughts run in 
business directions. I was sorry to hear of your little 
embarrassments, and I meant to be helpful. I repeat, 
if you want to make money, now is the time.” 

Tregaron turned to him abruptly. “It may be easy 
for those who have money to make more, Mr. 
Wiener,” he said. “I, unfortunately, haven’t.” 

“Do you mind if I say you amuse me, Mr. Tre¬ 
garon.?” 

: Tregaron minded it intensely. He said: “What do 
you mean?” 

“You have a very considerable estate. If you really 
want money. I’ll buy it.” 

Tregaron flushed. “I have no intention of selling 
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my estate,” he said coldly. 

Otto Wiener spread his ham Is in a complacent 
gesture. “I’m afraid you misread my motives,” he 
said. “I don’t want Nant Escob. What is more, I 
admire your loyalty to it. That's a quality I don’t 
possess. Still, we’ve one thing in common, you know. 
Unlike Lord Clun and Delahayt we arc both of us 
gamblers.” 

Tregaron laughed. “My dear sir, J’ve nothing to 
gamble with,” 

“That isn’t quite accurate. You could easily raise 
money on your land”—he paused for an instant—“and 
invest it . . . profitably. Put down five thousand 
pounds, and I’ll promise you fifty. That sounds fan¬ 
tastic, I admit j but this is a chance that comes once in a 
lifetime. Ah, I see you don’t trust me. Very well. 
We’ll say no more of it.” 

Tregaron was silent. His imagination was stirred, 
yet his peasant’s caution stilled it. Fifty thousand 
pounds! He said: “Why have you chosen me for this 
startling favour, Mr. Wiener?” 

Otto Wiener laughed softly. “You sec! As I said, 
you suspect me. Titneo Judaeos et dona ferantes **— 
he mimicked Sir Trevor maliciously—“‘as my tutor 
taught us at Eton’! Shall I tell you the truth? It’s 
rather a habit of mine: though you’ll hardly believe 
me, I’ve found it pays in business. It’s partly, as I’ve 
said before, because we’re in the same boat—^the same 
galercy to be literal. And it’s partly, again, because 
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we’re so utterly difiFerent. I own thousands of acres of 
land, but I have no roots in them. And you have in 
yours. That’s a thing I envy and, rather unwillingly, 
respect. You Tregarons have been at Nant Escob for 
the best part of a thousand ycarsj and I’m sentimental 
enough to dislike the idea of your losing it—as you 
certainly will, at this rate, unless you are careful.” 
(Tregaron winced.) “Very well. If you care to raise 
money on your land by a trifling mortgage and entrust 
the proceeds to me ... I shan’t gain or lose anything 
by this. It’s for you to decide . . .” 

Tregaron’s smouldering eyes gazed down on the 
dancing floor. The lights swam beneath them; the 
dancers wove coloured patterns in time to the tinkling 
music. “Fifty thousand pounds!” he was thinking. 
“But why not a hundred thousand—why not make the 
stakes bigger?” The idea of this huge sum of money 
and what it could buy awoke in his mind a vague, over¬ 
whelming excitement. Mr. Morgan ended the set 
with a triumphant bang, Miss Hughes with a squeak. 
The dancers separated; they were laughing and clap¬ 
ping their hands; the kaleidoscope pattern dissolved, 
and Tregaron came to himself. 

“Mr. Wiener,” he said, “even now your attitude 
puzzles me. But I’ve never balked at a gamble yet. I 
accept your offer.” 

“My dear sir, this isn’t a gamble,” Otto Weiner 
said quietly. “Come and see me at Aberirfon next 
week, when these wretched holidays are past, and we’ll 
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talk things over. Your friends Clun and Delahaye will 
be sorry that they didn’t listen to rie.” He laughed 
softly. When Tregaron turned aga.n to address him 
he had vanished as quietly as he came. 

From that moment the colour of Tregaron’s exist¬ 
ence was changed. He was no Ion ^er an odd, self- 
conscious alien brooding with m; igled scorn and 
envy over a life to which he could ne t bring himself to 
belong. The idea of commanding wealth became, in his 
rapid mind, the equivalent of actual possession. It 
added the inches he regrettably lacked to his physical 
stature. On the floor beneath him Mr. Morgan and 
Miss Hughes struck up the first bars of a polka. Tre¬ 
garon returned to his spiritual empire with the sensa¬ 
tion of a Napoleon embarking from Elba. Like a dark 
hawk swooping on a poultry-yard he descended the 
stairs and pounced on the most succulent victim in the 
shape of Lady Clun. 

“May I have the honour?” he demanded with a 
sweeping obeisance, and before the unfortunate woman 
could say yes or no she found herself clutched by this 
red tornado of a man and whirled over the floor willy- 
nilly at a mad pace that left her without a gasp of 
breath or a shred of dignity, 

Tregaron bounced her brocaded figure round like a 
dancing Dervish. His eyes burned, his lips smiled, his 
coat-tails flew out behind. When the music stopped he 
cried . . , his!** and clapped loudly for a second 
turn. 
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“You are extremely vigorous, Mr. Tregaron,” Lady 
Clun panted. 

He laughed loudly: “Good for the liver, my lady,” 
and whirled off again. 

Phil was having the time of her life. She was glad 
to see Tregaron dancing (even here the whole family 
were oddly dependent on his mood) and her sisters’ 
prophecies that she would find herself without partners 
and be what they called a wall-flower had not been 
fulfilled. She danced the polka with Trevor Delahaye, 
who made a romp of it} the first waltz with Harry 
Ledwyche, who found her less difficult than Diana, 
and the lancers with Derek, who teased her. Another 
waltz found her in the arms of the mountainous Lord 
Clun, her eyes on the level of an onyx and diamond 
shirt-stud. With Evan Vaughan she began to dance 
the schottische, but felt guilty and self-conscious, for 
Tregaron’s eyes glared at them so fiercely as he went 
bobbing past that she said she was tired and would 
rather sit out. They sat on the stairs well out of the 
range of his anger. 

“Are you still in love with the forest.?” Vaughan 
asked her. 

Phil glowed and said “yes.” She was in love with 
everything. From the dark stairs they looked down 
through the banisters into the candle-lit well. Gerald 
was dancing with Janet, at whom he had made a dead 
set all evening. Evan Vaughan’s eyes followed Phil’s 
glance. “Your brother’s a good-looking fellow and 
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dances well,” he said, rather grudginidy, where';, 
the other one?” ^^Rob hadn’t a dress-suit,” she told 
him, ^So he couldn’t come.” ^^That’s a pity,” he said. 
“1 like him better than Gerald. So d) you, and so, as 
a matter of fact, does Janet DelahaycPhil saw that 
Vaughan was watching Janet closely. “I suppose he’s 
jealous,” she thought, and was disapf ointcd for Rob’s 
sake—though if Rob couldn’t m trry her Evan 
Vaughan was a good second best. They sat silent for 
a moment, watching Gerald and Janet. In the midst 
of this silence Phil heard lowered voices on the stairs 
above them and listened intently. They were Esmond 
Delahave’s and Virginia’s. 

“I have to go back to Sandhurst on Thursday,” he 
said. 

“Well . . . ?” Virginia answered provocatively. 

“Is that all you have to say?” 

“What do you want me to say?” 

“Don’t you realize what it means to me?” 

“You’ll enjoy yourself immensely.” 

“I shall hate it like hell.” 

“You’ll go up to London. You’ll have theatres^ 
dances, everything . . .” 

“But I shan’t have you.” 

“Well?” 

“I wish you wouldn’t say ^well’ like that . . . 
Virginia . . . I’ve never kissed you.” 

(Phil held her breath.) 

“I’m not in the habit of letting people kiss me.” 
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(I’m sure Freddie Pomfret kissed her lots of times, 
Philippa thought.) 

“But surely I’m not just ‘people’?” Esmond 
pleaded. “At any rate, you’ve always led me to 
believe . . .” 

“/ . . . ? What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean quite well. Virginia . . . 
Mayn’t I? . . . Just once?” 

(Phil trembled with anticipation.) 

“And boast to your friends at Sandhurst?” Virginia 
said. 

“tlow eon you suggest such a thing. You know per¬ 
fectly well . . .” 

“If we were definitely engaged or anything like 
that,” Virginia said slowly, “it would be quite 
different.” 

“But, my dearest, you know the governor would say 
we’re too young. When I get my commission,” he 
went «n, then broke off lamely. 

“You won’t be much older then, will you?” Virginia 
replied. “That’s a pity, isn’t it?” 

“Why should we torment ourselves like this?” 

Virginia laughed softly. “I’m not tormented in the 
least.” Phil heard an ominous rustle—she positively 
tingled with excitement—then Virginia’s voice raised 
in protest: “Oh, Esmond . . . Don’t! . . . don’t! 
Wiiat on earth do you think you’re doing?” 

EsnKtnd laughed. The band struck up the Pinafore 
knoers. “We must run,” Phil thought, “or they’ll 
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know that weVe heard.” She clutched Evan Vaughan’s 
arm and dragged him downstairs; then, abandoning 
him, skipped swiftly across the floor to the chair where 
Diana sat glowering by her mothet’s side. Lucrezia 
patted her hot cheek and smiled. "‘Why, Philippa, 
you’re burning. What have you bet n doing to your¬ 
self, child?” she asked solicitously. Phil tossed back 
her hair. “It’s all so exciting, Mo'her.” Her eyes 
were glued to the staircase on which, at that moment, 
the figures of Esmond and Virginia slowly descended. 
Esmond Delahayc was red in the face; his prominent 
eyes betrayed an heroic elation. Virginia, on the other 
hand, appeared to be entirely unruffled. She stepped 
down, remote from the blushing young man at her 
side, serenely, coldly wrapped in her candid, inviolable 
innocence. 

(“Oh, you sly little minx!” Phil thought. “If you 
knew that I’d heard you!”) 

In the middle of the floor Virginia discarded her 
partner with a languid smile that lingered on her 
lovely lips as she approached her sister. 

“What, Diana? Haven’t you been dancing? What’s 
happened to Louis?” she said. She turned and 
beckoned imperiously to Esmond, who came hurrying 
toward her. “I wish you’d dance this with Diana,” 
she said imperiously. 

Diana blushed. Her black eyes blazed with anger. 

Esmond’s face fell. He took his order. “May I 
have the pleasure?” he said. 
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“No, thank you. I’m rather tired,” Diana lied 
frantically. 

Virginia laughed and took Esmond’s arm. “Then 
I’m afraid you’ll have to put up with me after all,” 
she said. They moved ofF together. 

Tregaron came swaggering up and swept Phil an 
elaborate bow. 

“Miss Philippa Tregaron,” he said, “if your 
crowded programme permits, may I have the 
honour?” 

He slipped his arm round her shrimp-like waist and 
off they went. Phil had no idea till that moment how 
brilliantly he danced. Not one of her previous 
partners had been so light-footed, so deft, so daring. 
They were almost of a size and balanced each other 
perfectly; his strong will hypnotized her; she could 
do nothing wrong. Lucrezia, from her corner, watched 
their dizzying progress contentedly. She knew by 
long experience that Tregaron had been drinking; the 
thin child was like a raped nymph in a satyr’s arms. 
“Yet how young, how vigorous, how vital he is,” she 
thought proudly, “compared with these ponderous, 
slow-footed, slow-brained Englishmen! An astound¬ 
ing man!” she thought. “He has faults, God knows; 
but even his defects have a sort of hot gallantry in 
them; his sins are not sins of omission, whatever they 
be.” Then the smile faded slowly from her lips, her 
face became sombre. She was thinking: “Though I’m 
younger than he is he’s kept his youth and I have lost 
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mine. These cold, precise Englishwomen wear better 
than we do. My figure has gone, rny hair’s turning 
grey, my ankles are thick, and he knows it. He may 
leave me at any moment} he has no c onscience; I must 
do my best for the children while 1 have time. Yes, 
Gerald must have Nant Escob and marry this 
Delahaye girl. Virginia can look al:er herself j she’s 
doing so now. But Diana . . .” Sho sighed. Diana’s 
problem was more difficult. She glanced sideways 
pityingly at Diana, sitting there with long nervous 
fingers clasped on her knees. 

A clock struck midnight. The last waltz swung to 
a close. Mr. Morgan picked up his music and shut the 
piano. Miss Hughes wrapped her violin in a magenta 
silk handkerchief and stowed it away in its case. But 
the dancers could not believe that all was over; they 
stood waiting in couples as though they expected 
the music to begin again. “Just one more!” their 
eyes pleaded. “Won’t anyone come and play for 
us?” 

Virginia whispered to Esmond: “Ask Diana to play. 
Be nice to her. She’ll do anything for you.” 

He left her and went straight to where Diana was 
sitting. “Miss Tregaron,” he said—he never called 
her Diana—“I know you’re too tired to dance, but 
couldn’t you play for us? Just once? We’re all dying 
for one more.” 

Diana rose mechanically. “What d’you want me to 
play?” 
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“A waltz would be best. Are you really sure you 
don’t mindi”’ 

“I don’t mind anything,” she said shortly. “I’ll 
play you a waltz if you wish it.” 

“That’s awfully good of you. I don’t know how to 
thank you,” he said. 

Diana laughed. Her black eyes surveyed him 
fiercely} they went through him like gimlets, then 
fell again. Esmond had never been aware of their hot 
beauty before. She walked swiftly, awkwardly, to the 
piano and sat down. The dancers applauded up¬ 
roariously. She began to play. 

Not one dance, but many. First the old-fashioned 
waltzes of Gungl and the newer Waldteufel with 
spurts of quick Viennese fire and slow, languorous 
raptures. She played with her head thrown back 
(Tregaron’s gesture) and her eyes, gazing over the 
piano to the panelled wall, saw there, in a concave 
mirror, a diminished reflection of all that was pass¬ 
ing behind her, like the image a crystal-gazer sees in 
her sphere. This coloured pattern, which moved in 
obedience and in time to her music, seemed to her like 
a ghostly emanation of the notes that she played. She 
had invoked it and given it lifcj it was her own crea¬ 
tion} she had only to stop and it would lose its reality 
and cease to exist. The moving wraiths were so small 
that she could name none of them save only Virginia, 
whose white dress detached itself from the rest. In 
the black figure that moved with Virginia she recog- 
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nized Esmond. Her playing was at once the expres¬ 
sion and the solace of the pain that consumed her. As 
that pain grew fiercer her playing l ecame more in¬ 
spired. Ail the heat of her soul went into it and gave 
it a wild incandescence. ^^He is moved,” she thought, 
^^and he thinks it’s Virginia who moves him. But it 
isn’t . . . It’s my playing! It’s I ... I ... I! — 
and he doesn’t know!” She was laughing to herself 
because of this bitter paradox. Her fingers went on 
playing and the music poured out unceasingly without 
volition. 

When she stopped they clamoured for more. The 
more the better! It was only by playing that she could 
free her heart of its unbearable pressure. But now she 
was really fatigued by sheer shattering excess of 
emotion. She doubted if she could play much longer. 
One more, she thought. She played the Blue Danubcy 
and that strong tide of sweeping rhythm and melody 
seemed to give a final expression to what she felt.. 
The whole room rocked and swayed on a sea of sound j 
the skirts of the dancers swished and swept the stool 
on which she was sitting. Then the concave mirror 
went dim 5 she could see it no more j hot tears splashed 
down on the piano’s keys and the backs of her hands. 
‘^What a fool I am,” she thought. “I must go on 
playing till it stops or everyone will see me!” In 
spite of herself she was making queer, choking noises, 
and played louder than ever, hoping that the torrent 
of sound would drown them. ‘‘Oh, dear,” she thought, 
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“I can’t stop . . . and Pm tired, so tired!” 

Then, suddenly, the mirror cleared again and slie 
ceased. The whole room was clapping. She shook her 
head and hurriedly dabbed her eyes and face and 
fingers with a damp handkerchief. Someone came up 
behind her and spoke and filled her with panic. It 
was Esmond. His voice was trembling with unusual 
emotion. 

“Diana,” he said—he had never called her “Diana” 
before!—“you’re wonderful—wonderful! I’ve never 
heard anything like it. By Jove, you can play!” 

'She gave a laugh or a sob—she hardly knew which. 
“I’m glad, Esmond,” was all she could say. Then she 
laughed—this time really laughed—and covered her 
face with her handkerchief. Her voice cracked as she 
spoke. “I believe my nose is bleeding! Ridiculous, 
isn’t it?” 

She hurried through the throng precipitately to 
Janet’s bedroom where they had left their wraps. 
Two candles were flaring in their sockets beside a 
mirror on the dressing-table. What a sight she 
looked! She hurriedly poured out water and bathed 
her eyes. Janet came up behind her solicitously. 
“My dear, what a shame! Is it bleeding badly? You 
played too marvellously. We’re all of us utterly 
thrilled.” 

“No, no, it’s nothing. A false alarm! It’s not bleed¬ 
ing at all. How silly you must think me!” She 
laughed hysterically. 
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^^Lie down for a moment.” 

‘‘No, no, Janet. Pm quite all rigit now.” 

She rubbed her face vigorous!}. A murmur of 
voices was heard. The other womer^ were coming up¬ 
stairs to fetch their wraps. Virgiida sailed in with 
Philippa, Phil was somewhat concerned, but vitally 
interested. 

“Has it stopped, Diana?” she inq uired. “You ought 
to put a key down your back. Cater na always does.” 

Virginia surveyed her curiously, with a vague con* 
tempt. Diana looked away. Virginia knew she had 
been crying, and she hated her for it. 

They put on their coats and went downstairs. 
People were already beginning to go. Sir Trevor stood 
at the door and shook hands as they went. “Good 
night, Prosser . . . Good night, Vaughan. ... A 
merry Christmas to ye . . . Good night . . . Good 
night . . . Good night all!” 

They drove away into the dark. Tregaron whipped 
up the horse to a furious pace. Their lamps swept the 
frosted hedgerows, a white owl swooping across them, 
and Gerald riding ahead. Lucrezia was conscious of 
the turmoil in Tregaron’s spirit. This wild humour 
meant more than champagne. Had he found a new 
woman? she wondered—^and, if so, which could it be? 
She held tight and prayed to St. Anthony of Padua 
that they might not finish up in a ditch. 

The girls sat behind in silence. Phil was far too 
much transported to dream of the danger, though she 
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had to hang on to the rail when Tregaron cut his 
corners. They had reached the Nant Escob drive be¬ 
fore anyone spoke. Then Diana said scornfully to 
Virginia: “Well, I suppose you brought it off?” 
Virginia said calmly: “What do you mean?” 
Diana laughed harshly. Phil knew what Diana 
meant. She was also thrilled to know that Virginia 
hadn’t. Philippa loved secrets. 
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After such a night Christmas D ly at Nant Escob 
could be nothing but an anti-climav. Virginia, Diana 
and Gerald lay in bed until midda /. Phil was down 
for breakfast as usual—she was hu igry, but not a bit 
tired—and spent her morning witfi Rob, whom she 
entertained with a coloured account of the party. Rob 
had prepared a surprise for his father. The Poncelet 
wheel was finished. He had opened the sluices and 
tried it early that morning, and it ran like a dream. 
It was the biggest mechanical job he had ever under¬ 
taken and he was exceedingly proud of it, so he sent 
a message by Phil to Tregaron, whom she found 
snowed-under with papers in the lamp-lit library. He 
swore when she entered the room, but looked up with 
a smile. 

“Well, what is it.?” he asked. “What do you 
want.?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” she said, “but Rob wants 
you to come and see something.” 

“What does he want me to see?” 

“I don’t know. Or rather I do. But it’s really a 
secret.” 

Tregaron laughed and pushed his papers aside. His 
temper was buoyant but serene. They went oat 
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together, and Phil led him to the pit where the great 
wheel spun round smoothly with a churning sound and 
Rob stood beaming at his handiwork with entranced 
admiration awaiting his father’s approval. Tregaron 
gazed at this marvel, but appeared not to see it. Since 
his talk with Wiener the schemes with which Rob’s 
wheel was connected had vanished from his mind. It 
meant nothing to him any longer. He gazed at it 
blindly and grunted. 

“H’m ... it seems to be working all right.” 

“Of course it’s running light now,” Rob hurriedly 
explained. “So I’ve only partially opened the pen¬ 
stocks . . .” 

“The whatr^ 

“The penstocks . . . the sluices,” Rob explained. 
“But when she’s running under load she’ll take a lot 
more water than this. That’s the advantage of these 
undershot wheels,” he went on enthusiastically. “You 
see, in a high-breast wheel . . .” 

He stopped short and stared. Tregaron had turned 
his back, was not even listening. He left Rob gaping 
without a word of approval and hurried back to his 
papers. Phil felt so sorry for Rob that she plunged 
into all kinds of foolish questions which he answered 
patiently; but she could see he was really hurt. 

It might have been expected that Tregaron would 
make some amends for his lack of sympathy. He 
didn’t. He never even alluded to it, though, if com¬ 
pensation were needed, his mood was less exacting 
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than usual. Three days later he galloped down tr 
Aberirfon and lunched with Otto Wiener, who gave 
him a list of securities to be bought and a letter to 
his brokers. Tregaron rode back to Nant Escob in an 
exalted dream. His fortune was n( t in the making, 
but already made. When he came up to bed in the 
small hours he woke Lucrezia. 

want my best clothes and a small bag packed be¬ 
fore breakfast to-morrow,” he sai^l. am going 
away.” 

“Where?” Lucrezia asked, bewildered. 

“That’s no business of yours,” he said roughly. “I 
don’t know myself. I want everything ready by half¬ 
past eight. Understand?” 

“Another affair!” Lucrezia thought grimly. “I 
might have known this was too good to last.” This 
explained his odd abstraction during the last few days. 
She said mildly: “How long do you expect to be away, 
Tregaron?” 

“I haven’t the least idea,” he said truly. 

Lucrezia went cold. Of course this had happened 
often enough before, and he had always come back as 
mysteriously as he had departed; but the man—in 
spite of her twenty years’ experience—was so utterly 
incalculable that she never knew when he mightn’t 
return at all. She rose next morning and packed with 
a heavy heart. 

Tregaron went off in the best of spirits and was 
away for six weeks. During that time the family heard 
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nothing of him. He was too busy to write. First of 
all he visited Parry and Parry, the colonel’s lawyers 
in Aberirfon, and asked them to arrange a mortgage. 
There should be no difficulty about that, they said, for 
they knew the value of Nant Escob and had a number 
of clients with funds lying idle. In a month or so, they 
suggested . . . 

Tregaron jumped down their throats. “I must have 
the money in the bank by to-morrow at the latest.” 

They shook their heads. That wasn’t the way people 
did business in their part of the world. 

“I came to you first,” Tregaron declared, “because 
you happened to be acquainted with the property. I’ve 
given you the chance of arranging this business,” he 
said brusquely, “but I’ld have you know you’re not the 
only pebbles on the beach.” 

Mr. Parry the elder leaned back in his chair and 
contemplated his own bony fingers. “How much are 
you wanting, Mr. Tregaron?” he asked. 

“Five thousand pounds—and at once!” Tregaron 
said shortly. 

“Five thousand pounds is a lot of money, Mr. 
Tregaron,” he replied. 

“Nant Escob’s worth ten at least.” 

“Perhaps. To a man who wants it. Money is money. 
We might possibly raise three,” he said guardedly. 

Tregaron snorted, then smiled wolfishly and became 
exceedingly polite. “Mr. Parry,” he said, “your rash 
optimism impresses me as much as your expedition in 
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matters of business. Your firm has handled the affairs 
of Nant Escob for a number of years? 

^^In my father’s time and my gr^andfather’s—for 
the best part of a century.” 

‘‘You have all the documents re ating to them at 
your finger-tips?” 

“We have all the documents.” He pointed to a 
black japanned deed-box with the words “Nant Escob” 
painted on it in white. 

“Will you kindly hand me those that establish my 
ownership? The title-deeds, or whatever else may be 
needed? I admit I am a child in these matters.” 

Mr. Parry rose and fumbling!y extracted a sheaf of 
papers. “These are all that you need,” he said as he 
handed them to Tregaron. 

“I thank you. I’ll take these with me. I shall be 
obliged if you will send the remainder with proper- 
precautions and without delay to Nant Escob.” Mr. 
Parry bowed. Tregaron took out his cheque-book. 
“As to the helpful advice you’ve given me this morn¬ 
ing ... I should be sorry to remain in your debt.” 

“That is quite unnecessary,” the lawyer said, with 
a faint, bitter smile. “I am prepared to give you credit 
for six-and-eightpencc.” 

“But money is money, as you so wisely observe,” 
Tregaron replied. He made out a cheque and handed 
it him with a flourish. “Good day, Mr. Parry,” he said. 

He hired a trap from the prindpal inn and drove 
straight to Aberirfon Court. Mr. Wiener, the butler 
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told him, had left for London early that morning. 
Tregaron swore and drove back, took the next train 
for Hereford and arrived in town the same night. 
Next morning he presented himself at Wiener’s offices 
in Lombard Street and explained his difficulties. 

Wiener smiled. “1 like your directness, Tregaron. 
You waste no time. As a matter of fact, there’s none 
to be wasted. I have cables from Johannesburg this 
morning. The boom’s beginning much earlier than 1 
expected. As for raising five thousand pounds: that’s 
easy enough. My own lawyers will see to it. I’ll have 
the matter put through at once. You may have to 
pay high rates of interest, but that doesn’t matter. 
Come and see me to-morrow. In the meantime I’ll buy 
you blocks of Ferreiras, Durban Roodepoort and May 
Consolidated. You’re not in on the ground-floor, my 
friend, you’re down in the basement! Watch the 
papers to-morrow!” 

Tregaron put up at a huge new hotel in the Strand. 
The mortgage went through at seven per cent.: a high 
figure, as Wiener had prophesied, but what did that 
matter? It pleased him to smell the pavements, to 
watch the jingling hansoms, to feel the restless stir of 
abundant life. The weather was bitterly cold, and 
London, as Wiener said, empty j but by contrast with 
Forest Fawr the air seemed mild and the city full to 
bursting-point, and Tregaron had fire enough within 
him to keep himself warm. Of course he felt lonely 
at times, but he was used to that, and an adventurous 
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man prepared to spend money lavishly had no need to 
be at a loss for female society. The illusion of actually 
possessing a fortune that, even on paper, had hardly 
begun to exist was so strong that he had no hesita¬ 
tion in throwing money about. Wiener’s house in Park 
Lane, which he visited several tiu js, almost literally 
stank of it, and was entirely to Tregaron’s taste. He 
equipped himself for this setting b) purchasing clothes 
in Savile Row and boots and hats ir St. James’s Street. 
If he lost picturesqueness in the process he gained 
equally in confidence. Apart from the bristling 
whiskers and smouldering eyes his piratical aspect 
was gone, and if women were less impressed by him 
they were also less frightened. 

Each morning, as Wiener had instructed him, he 
watched the papers. The figures that he read in the 
financial columns seemed too good to be true. But 
they were true. The London markets had greedily 
awakep.ed to the possibilities of the Rand. Every day 
new companies were floated, new issues over-sub¬ 
scribed. Excited rumours fluttered in from South 
Africa. Plots of land that a year before had been ex¬ 
changed for a litter of pigs were sold for as much as 
a hundred thousand pounds. One of Wiener’s com¬ 
panies had struck the “Robinson leader” at two 
hundred feet and cabled an urgent order for a 
hundred-stamp battery from Sandycroft. A hundred 
stamps would yield ten thousand ounces of gold in a 
month. With gold at seventy shillings an ounce that 
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meant thirty-five thousand pounds—nearly half a 
million a year and a seventy per cent, dividend. On 
the strength of that cable its one-pound shares (and 
Tregaron’s!) leapt to sixteen. Tregaron was bewil¬ 
dered, but Otto Wiener still smiled his soft, silky smile. 

“Sell half your holding,” he said, “and pay ofF 
that mortgage. Then re-invest the balance in Olifant’s 
Vlei. The property’s worthless, but it’s taken the 
market’s fancy. It’s said to own alluvial. Of course 
it doesn’t. There’s no alluvial on the Rand and never 
will be. But if you can double your money before 
they^find out the truth, why the devil shouldn’t you? 
I’ll let you know when to sellj but for the love of God 
don’t do anything unless I tell you.” 

When, early in February, Tregaron returned to 
Nant Escob, gorgeously apparelled, his capital, on 
paper, amounted to thirty-five thousand. Rob, who 
drove down to meet him, was aware that the change 
in him went deeper than his new clothes. His face was 
palerj he looked older, perhaps more dignified; his 
gait had lost some of its spring; for the first time in 
Rob’s experience he was not in a hurry; he carried the 
weight of his achievement and his bewildering posses¬ 
sions with a certain solemnity, and spoke with unusual 
gentleness when he inquired after Lucrezla’s health. 

Though he would have hated to admit it, Tregaron 
was feeling his age. The late nights and thrilling days 
and the foul air of London had tired him. He was 
glad, in a way, to have returned to take breath in the 
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peace of Nant Escob, though the shabbiness and 
rusticity of his old surroundings offended him. His 
new eyes looked with distaste on Jenny’s rough coat 
and cracked harness, the worn cushions of the red¬ 
wheeled gig and the moth-eaten blanket that Rob gave 
him to wrap round his knees. 

the way,” he yawned, ^^Pve ordered a new four- 
wheeled dog-cart at Hooper’s. T1 is trap’s a disgrace. 
We must sell it or have it repaint ed.” 

Rob gasped. Only six weeks ag ) the man had been 
wailing about bankruptcy! 

When Rob talked of what had been happening at 
Nant Escob during his absence and the prospects of the 
lambing, Tregaron made no reply,butthe sight of Evan 
Vaughan’s windows which made a broken streak of light 
on the opposite hill-side aroused his faint interest. 

^^Do you know how that fellow’s been doing 
lately?” he asked. 

“Not too well, I imagine. Last year was a bad one,” 
Rob replied. 

Tregaron grunted with satisfaction. “If ever 
Trenant’s in the market I shall buy it,” he said. 
“Evan Vaughan’s an unpleasant neighbour. Besides 
which it would round off our property nicely, and bring 
it right down to Trevor Delahaye’s boundary.” 

“There’re two thousand acres,” Rob reminded him 
doubtfully. 

“I’m prepared to believe that it’s mortgaged. Look 
into the matter next time you’re in Aberirfon. They 
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know everyone’s business down there.” (Tregaron 
laughed to himself. ^^Except mine,” he was thinking.) 

If Rob was puzzled by his mood, Lucrczia was com¬ 
pletely bewildered. When he returned from one of 
his romantic divagations he habitually showed him¬ 
self more affectionate than usual. She was used to that 
as part of the ordinary programmej but never in all 
her life before had he brought her a peace-offering to 
compare with the magnificent seal-skin coat that he 
playfully slipped on her shoulders. 

^^That’ll keep you warm!” he said—and her heart 
went cold. Either this new affair of his was more 
serious than any other or else he was mad ... or 
both. This bland, expansive mood was unnatural; it 
boded evil. She knew better than to ask him where he 
had been or what he had been doingj yet, as days went 
by, his spiritual barometer remained at “set fair,” and 
the state which had seemed far too good to be true be¬ 
came commonplace. She was aware of an enormous 
increase in his correspondence, and would have spied on 
it if he had not carefully kept it under lock and key. 
She was puzzled, too, by his frequent mysterious visits 
to the telegraph-office at Aberirfon; by the arrival of 
the gleaming four-wheeled dog-cart from London; by 
the visit of a Hereford architect to Nant Escob, and 
by a general extravagance that was not sporadic but 
calculated. He no longer preached the economies that 
he did not practise, or made raids on the humble 
housekeeping allowance he paid her. From these signs, 
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as well as from his startling equanimity, she gathered 
that he must, in some mysterious way, have made 
money, and hoped—rather dubiously—that he had 
come by it honestly. You never knew, with Tregaron! 

Emboldened by these observations and encouraged 
by his incredible complacency, Lucre ;tia found enough 
courage to approach him on two subj icts that had long 
burdened her mind: Diana’s thwarted musical ambi¬ 
tions and Philippa’s education. One night when he 
came to bed early she broached them timidly, wonder¬ 
ing at her own temerity and prepared to face a hurri¬ 
cane of anger and prejudice. Tregaron, to her amaze¬ 
ment, took it all like a lamb. 

^‘You had better tell me what you want,” he said; 
^T’m too busy to be bothered with details.” 

“Diana would like to go to a school of music in 
London. She has talent and thinks of nothing else. 
Louis Wiener advises it, and so does his father. If 
we could afford it . . .” 

“There’s nothing we can’t afford,” Tregaron said 
shortly. “If Wiener approves, she can go.” 

Lucrezia took courage. “Then, Philippa,” she went 
on—“the child has been running wild for a year and 
has no sort of manners.” 

“In that, I think, she resembles the rest of the 
family. But go on . . .” 

“I should like her to go to school in Italy.” 

“In Italy?” 

“At Pozzo Reale. All her cousins arc there. Janet 
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Delahaye was sent to Paris for two years before she 
came out. Phil’s forgotten all the French that the 
Ducrot woman taught her.” 

“Ducrot?” said Tregaron. “Ah yes, Pd forgotten 
about her.” 

“She knows no Italian,” Lucrezia went on, “but 
Caterina’s dialect, which is like that of a Neapolitan 
coachman. At Pozzo Reale she will meet the very best 
types, and the fees will not be excessive. . . . What 
do you think?” 

Tregaron, in point of fact, was thinking of Mile 
Ducrot. It amused him occasionally to recall his dis¬ 
carded mistresses. 

“You seem to have money on the brain, Lucrezia,” 
he grumbled. “Understand, once for all, we need not 
think about money. I’m going to London next week. 
You had better come up with me, and bring the girls, 
too. You can settle Diana according to Wiener’s 
advice, and take Phil on to Italy.” 

“I can go to Italy?” Lucrezia repeated in¬ 
credulously. 

Tregaron laughed. “And stay as long as you like.” 

Lucrezia was overwhelmed with joy by this pros¬ 
pect. To see her beloved Italy again—after more than 
ten yearsl She lay wakeful all night and listened to 
Tregaron snoring. Her brain was in such an exultant 
whirl that it was not till morning that she realized 
die had missed the opportunity of getting anything out 
of him for Gerald. 
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Three times Spring came and lau :lied in at the 
windows of Pozzo Reale, grilled w ndows, looking 
down from a spur of the Neapolitan Apennine on to 
the plains of Campania and a curved horizon of sea. 
Three times in mid-February foaming billows of 
almond-blossom broke against themj grey stones were 
dressed with trailing rosemaryj lizards started; in 
moments of sunlit calm one heard the murmur of 
bees. March winds blew the almond petals away like 
spindrift and made fertile the pink-blossomed peach; 
a moist sun sucked up scent from the growing grass; 
every hollow glowed with a purple spilth of anemones 
and orchids. The mad sun of March bred thunder 
that woke the serpents—they were timid, harmless 
creatures, the sisters said, and approved by St. Francis; 
but the girls were afraid and avoided the rocks they 
haunted. In April cherry-bloom broke in a second 
wave; grown corn stood up slim and piercingly 
green under ashen olives; the vines pushed out 
rosy buds that smelt of must. In May, golden 
orioles whistled like boys and gorged themselves 
on the ripening cherries. Quails filled the night 
with their stuttering calls; tired nightingales sang at 
midday; the hot groves began to simmer with qcala- 
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chirpings—and lo, it was Summer! 

(Three Springs came to Phil’s secret garden, and 
dwelt there unseen, and vanished . . .) 

Four times the Italian lands subsided into their long 
siesta of blue noons and milk-warm nights. Some¬ 
times, indeed, a white sdrocco arose and smote them 
with hot gusts like the breath of a lion’s throat—on 
such days the girls were glad to find refuge in the 
convent’s cool, vaulted chambers—y^t, save for these 
bursts of Saharan violence, the season was wholly 
serene, with drowsy day after day and week after week 
of shimmering peace. The circlet of sun-bleached 
Apennine grew dim with heat. The rich plains slept, 
and_ the sea was a lazuline lake where blue islands 
swam or, lifted in a mirage, seemed to float like clouds. 

(Four times black heather bloomed and the little 
horned sheep were driven down to whiten the folds 
of Nant Escob at shearing-time . . .) 

Amid the cypresses birds sang no more. The 
migrants—or such of them as had not been riddled 
with small-shot—had drifted northward} but in vine¬ 
yards and olive-groves invisible peasants broke out into 
the wild roulades and quavers of Campanian love- 
eongs. Down there the resurgent vine thrust out 
tendrils and climbed to the sunj clusters formed and 
swelled and reddened} the globes of the peach grew 
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big with juicej the crimson flesh of the fig was ready 
to burstj till suddenly, as though this plethora of 
growth were intolerable to nature, ine sky crashed in 
thunder again, the rains broke, and summer was gone. 

(Four times red admirals drunke ily sunned them¬ 
selves on the fallen fruit in Phil’s ga'den, and Autumn 
salmon leapt in the pool below Cabn Mawrion . . .) 

The winds that blew from Morocco were moisture- 
ladenj the chestnut forests were drenched with rain 
that ran down to waste in the tidcless, tepid sea. 
Euroclydon—that was the vwnd that wrecked Sarf 
Paolo —snatched and howled at the windows of Pozzo 
Reale like a wild beast. Bagpipe-players came down 
from hamlets of the Abruzzi; they wore cloaks of stuff 
green with age, and, for shoes, thonged goat-skinsj 
for three weeks before Christmas they played the 
Music of the Madonna, a plaintive pastoral air a little 
out of tune. Behind them the stony circlet of Apennine 
rose mantled with snow. In those days the convent 
seemed far colder than Nant Escob. Its walls, built 
ten feet deep to frustrate rapine, its floors paved with 
travertine, seemed to radiate cold into the high- 
vaulted rooms on whose ceilings plump cherubim 
shivered. Its jealously-grated windows forbade the 
entrance of sunshine. The building became one vast 
and stony refrigerator. The girls warmed their hands 
over charcoal braziers and suffered from chilbl ains; 
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but they knew that they would not have long to wail 
for Spring. 

(Four blacker Winters gripped Forest Fawr in a vice 
and choked the mouth of Dol Escob with drifts ol 
snow . . .) 



PART II 




I 


In the second of these Winters snov fell not only on 
the Forest, but on Tregaron’s head. Like his uncle’s 
before him, his hair went suddenly white. The first 
streaks were so disquieting that he nearly decided to 
dye his whiskers; but before he could make up his mind 
complete whiteness smothered him. Though he re¬ 
sented these tokens of an ageing that he did not feel, 
they gave his appearance a new distinction by enhanc¬ 
ing the smoulder of his eyes and the warmth of his 
sanguine cheeks. The new colour-scheme seemed to 
demand a change of cut. Remembering Lord D’Abitot, 
he grew a beard and had it shaped to a point in the 
Vandyck manner. At last, he flattered himself, he 
looked what he really was: an English landed pro¬ 
prietor on a large scale and a man of substance. 

Thanks to Otto Wiener’s astuteness money con¬ 
tinued to flow in from the Rand. Tregaron spent it as 
it arrived—not because he believed the source to be 
inexhaustible, but because lavish spending gave him 
sensual pleasure. Sometimes, disregarding Wiener’s 
advice, he gambled wildly and lost; but the mere fact 
of losing on so large a scale had implications of 
grandeur, and fortune, generally speaking, favoured 
his boldness. It became almost a point of piratical 

*97 
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honour with him to invite every risk and “live up” not 
merely to his income, but to his capital gains. What¬ 
ever else the man may have been he was certainly 
generous. He gave money broadcast to local charities, 
outbidding Lord Clun, He loaded Lucrezia with pre¬ 
sents which she accepted grimly as peace-offerings for 
the increasing range and ambition of his gallantries. 
He bought the “King’s Head” at Pont Escob, rebuilt 
it, and gave it to Sula Meredith’s father. No neigh¬ 
bour in difficulties asked his help and went away empty. 
If he dispensed his largesse with an air he did so un¬ 
grudgingly. Yet, oddly enough, he never made him¬ 
self popular, 

Nant Escob soon felt the effects of Tregaron’s pros¬ 
perity. In two years he added to the estate another 
twelve thousand acres of barren mountain. They cost 
little enough, and made his property, on paper, larger 
than Lord Clun’s. The house, however appropriate it 
might have been to his forbears’ station, seemed hardly 
worthy of his. With Wiener as his model he con¬ 
sidered pulling it down and rebuilding it in the mid- 
Victorian Gothic of Aberirfon Court. The architect 
who came from North Bromwich demurred at this 
outrage. 

“The place has a style worth preserving,” he said. 
“It may not be imposing, but it’s a unique example of 
a fourteenth-century manor house in this material.” 

Tregaron knew nothing about style and cared less. 
His own taste, if indulged, would have favoured the 
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Stucco villas which he had admired and coveted on the 
French Riviera in his youth. Still, the argument that 
Nant Escob was unique of its kind impressed him, 
and he contented himself, against p-ofessional pro¬ 
tests, with destroying its uniqueness by “letting in 
light” through a large bay-window ( n either side of 
the porch, and “brightening” the str icture, wherever 
that was possible, with coats of red pa nt. Nant Elscob, 
after all, was badly placed for disphiy. Very few of 
his new London friends were likely to visit it. When 
he took a house for the season in Mayfair, as he fully 
intended, he would be able to “make a splash” to far 
greater effect. 

The exterior of Nant Escob having been mercifully 
(if only relatively) spared, Tregaron fell on its in¬ 
terior. Lucrezia’s Venetian furniture followed the 
colonel’s black oak and Chippendale into the barn. He 
replaced it by walnut suites of the kind that Tottenham 
Court Road designs for hotels in Buenos Aires. 
Diana’s upright Broadwood was discarded for a “con¬ 
cert” grand which half filled the, drawing-room. Up- 
stdrs, he put in two bathrooms, all gleaming with 
mirrors and brass taps and french-polished mahogany. 
The only part of the original that he left unscathed 
was the entrance-hall, with its warped oak Tudor stair¬ 
case. He kept this as it was as a setting for the family 
portraits, which were sent away to be restored—a pro¬ 
cess that all of them seemed to resent save that one 
smiling minx, Sula Meredith’s double, whose cherry- 
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ripe lips and white bosom looked more impudent than 
ever before. 

Having dealt with the house Tregaron pounced 
eagerly on the farm. To say he lost money on it was 
no longer a cause for dismay, but for satisfaction. He 
proceeded with gusto to make heavy losses inevitable 
by tearing down dry-walled barns and rebuilding with 
mortared fabric} by paving the earth-floored fold with 
blue bricks channelled for drainage} by erecting a 
range of new byres, copied from Sandringham, to 
house pedigree Herefords, unfit for those upland 
pastures but calculated to wipe Trevor Delahaye’s eye 
on the show-ground. Rob’s home-made water-wheel 
went the way of the old-fashioned furniture and barns 
and cow-sheds. Tregaron returned to his estimates, and 
smiled to think how only a year before he had shied 
at them. Engineers came down from North Bromwich, 
took levels and made calculations. By the end of the 
year they had erected a hydro-electric plant. The 
house was wired and fitted with switches which 
Caterina, who regarded electricity as work of the devil, 
refused to handle. Rob’s puddled leat went dry. The 
water of the harnessed river poured down through 
concrete culverts and races. Cabn Mawrion might roar 
in the night, but now its roar was that of a monster 
chained. 

Beyond the power-house Tregaron built a saw-mill 
with a roof of raw galvanized iron. The teeth of this 
monster needed food and Tregaron fed them. That 
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same Winter he began to fell the Do I Escob timber. 

Not because he lacked money—the work cost him 
more than it paid—but because he had said he would 
do so. It was a deliberate gesture, ti e equivalent of 
snapping his fingers in the solemn fa :es of Clun and 
Delahayc, designed to show these sup erior beings that 
he could do what he liked with his ow:i. It had always 
pleased him to exercise power of any kind, and al¬ 
though he was too impatient to plumb its mysteries, 
the potency of electrical energy particularly fascinated 
him. It pleased him to handle voltages that could 
shrivel a man to a cinder j to feel the javelin of light¬ 
ning poised in his finger-tips. For this reason he ex¬ 
perienced an almost childish delight when he turned 
a switch and the teeth of a circular saw went shrieking 
through the tissues of an oak that had grown, ring 
by ring, for centuries. Tregaron’s mind was keen and 
potent and ruthless as the shrieking saw. He was as 
proud of his electricity as though, by some physio¬ 
logical miracle, he had generated it himself. There 
was plenty of current to spare. With characteristic 
generosity he ofFered to light Pont Escob. 

His first check, indeed, in this period of expansion, 
was the refusal of the village people to make use of 
his current. The street of Pont Escob, they said, had 
never been lighted; there were some things in it that 
would be all the better kept dark—an allusion, this, 
to his flagrant relations with Sula Meredith. Tregaron 
was hurt and annoyed, but laughed at their ignorance. 
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By the time he had finished they would be crawling 
to his feet and begging for leave to take back their 
refusal. He had other and better uses for his super¬ 
fluous power. He made plans to erect, at the lower 
end of the valley, a mill for the spinning and weaving 
of wool. He was prepared to take the whole output of 
Forest Fawr at market-prices and save the farmers 
all transport expenses by handling their wool on the 
spot. 

He rode over the mountains with Pugh and Gerald 
to canvass the idea and make certain of his supplies. 
He stood waving his arms, expounding his plan with 
a Latin excess of gesture, in muddy folds and dark 
kitchens. The hill farmers listened to him without 
much enthusiasm. The project was novel to them and 
therefore suspect. If Tregaron was so keen on the 
plan there must be a catch in it somewhere. He was 
going to gain by it and they were going to lose: other¬ 
wise why should he have troubled to ride over the 
mountain? And, by all accounts, the man was mad 
whatever. They preferred their old ways. 

This second barrier of ignorance incensed Tregaron. 
He determined to break his way through it, whatever 
it cost him. He already had architects’ plans in his 
pocket—which was equivalent, with him, to the 
factory’s being at work: he could see the procession of 
poles that carried power stalking down the valley; 
machinery hummed; the chimney-stacks of the wash¬ 
ing- and drying-sheds vomited smoke (at a convenient 
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distance from Nant Escob) into Vaughan^s front| 
windows. 

The last part of the picture p’eascd Tregaroni 
particularly. He had never forgottei: the humiliation 
he had suffered at Vaughan’s hands Since that day 
he had winked at a ceaseless guerrilla warfare on their 
common boundary. Red Pugh pricke 1 his dislike with 
stories of Vaughan’s encroachments. Old Pritchard, 
he whispered, was trying to get his own back. Again 
and again Vaughan’s flocks were found feeding on the 
Nant Escob side of the march. In retaliation 
Tregaron’s shepherds set on their dogs to “course” 
Vaughan’s sheep and harry them till the yeaning ewes 
dropped their lambs. Tregaron laughed. He felt far 
too important himself and too deeply engrossed in 
larger affairs to give more than a passing smile to these 
pygmy, pastoral feuds. It was part of his policy, none 
the less, to make Vaughan feel thoroughly uncomfort¬ 
able in the hope of ousting him from Trenant and 
making the whole valley his own. 

In pursuit of this minor ambition he had instructed 
Pugh to worm out how Vaughan stood financially. 
Pugh’s reports were discouraging. In spite of bad 
seasons Vaughan was holding his own. He had re¬ 
turned from South Africa^ it appeared, with consider¬ 
able capital, and Trenant, unlike most of the farms in 
the district, was free, from mortgage. Since in this 
case Fortune refused to play into his hand, Tregaron 
petulantly resigned himself to paying for what he 
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wanted. Convinced of the power of money, he in¬ 
structed his London lawyers to make Vaughan an 
anonymous offer for Trenant—a handsome offer at 
which any reasonable man would have jumped. Evan 
Vaughan did not jump at it. He wrote back politely. 
Trenant was not for sale. 

From that moment Trenant became ten times more 
desirable. “He’s guessed where the offer comes from,” 
Tregaron thought. “He wants me to pay through the 
nose.” And by now the idea of possessing Trenant so 
obsessed him that he was prepared to be made a fool 
of» He instructed his lawyers to increase the offer by 
half; he would stop at nothing. Vaughan replied 
again laconically in identical terms. Tregaron erupted. 
That Vaughan’s obstinacy (as he called it) could have 
been inspired by loyalty to the soil never entered his 
mind. The fellow was flouting him out of deliberate 
spite; he was cutting off his nose to spite his face—a 
proceeding which Tregaron deprecated in others. 

The man was an obstructionist. When Tregaron 
proceeded to re-make and widen the valley road for 
his timber-wagons, Vaughan curtly refused him the 
right to encroach on his land, and the'* widening 
stopped, perforce, on the boundary-line. There was 
another, more serious clash—this time with Gerald, 
who had been caught by old Pritchard red-handed with 
a salmon gaffed in the top pool on Vaughan’s water. 
An ugly incident, this. Gerald’s southern blood had 
been roused; he had struck the shepherd with his gaff, 
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and only apologies, a cheque and Vaughan’s forbear¬ 
ance had saved him from a police-court summons on a 
charge of poaching. 

The most galling part of the situation was the fact 
that whenever he chanced to clash with Vaughan 
Tregaron invariably found himself n the wrong and 
condemned to suffer defeat, not tb. rough Vaughan’s 
skill or prowess, but through his own bad luck in the 
matter of position. That was why his scheme for the 
mill and factory particularly pleased him. Though it 
left Nant Escob’s amenities untouched it would ruin 
Trenant’s. Its chimneys would be a perpetual offence 
to Vaughan’s eyes; the prevailing winds would blow 
their smoke into his throat. “If I can’t buy him out,” 
Tregaron thought, “I’ll smoke him out like a badger.” 

He imparted the cream of this excellent joke to 
Pugh, knowing well that it would soon reach 
Vaughan’s cars through the talk of the monthly 
market. He looked forward to hearing, through the 
same channel, how Vaughan took it. Pugh had nothing 
to report; Evan Vaughan, it seemed, was no talker. A 
fortnight later, however, Tregaron received a letter 
from Parry and Parry, the Aberirfon solicitors. Their 
client, Mr. Vaughan of Trenant, had heard of his 
plans, and would like to remind him before he com¬ 
mitted himself that there were such things as water- 
rights and laws controlling pollution. If Tregaron 
erected his factory he would have to face an in¬ 
junction. 
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Tregaron was prepared to face anything. He was 
spoiling for a fight and, rich in the sinews of war, pre 
pared to fling his African gold into the scales. He 
dashed up to London and brandished the document 
before Wiener’s lawyers. These gentlemen were not so 
easy to bully as poor Parry and Parry. 

“Pm determined to fight this damned impudence,” 
Tregaron said; “if we have to take the case to the 
House of Lords I’ll go through with it.” 

Wiener’s lawyers sympathized, but expressed no 
opinion. “We shall answer this letter formally, to 
begm with,” they said, “and find out on the spot what’s 
behind it. By the end of next week we ought to know 
where we stand.” 

For ten days Tregaron waited, fuming, in London. 
On the eleventh the report of the lawyers’ agents 
came through. They let Tregaron down gently, know¬ 
ing their man. 

“If this fellow Vaughan stood alone,” they ex¬ 
plained, “he might well be worth challenging; we 
might manage to bluff or frighten him out of his posi¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, from what we hear, he does not 
stand alone. He’s managed to get the matter discussed 
in the district and stir up popular feeling. They’ve 
even held meetings. What’s more, he’s convinced the 
biggest Riparian Owners that you’ll ruin their fisheries. 
That’s questionable; but you know what country 
gentlemen are; their sporting rights are as precious to 
them as their daughters’ honour. So this, roughly, Mr. 
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Tregaron, is what you’re up against in front, Evan 
Vaughan; behind him the Riparian Owners; behind 
them the two County Councils whicl they happen to 
control; behind those, unless we’re mi ;taken, the Local 
Government Board and all the pow< rs of the Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Acts. As to car-ying the case to 
the House of Lords—if you fight it we can promise 
you’ll find yourself there in no time So you see, on 
the whole . . 

“I want counsel’s opinion on this,” Tregaron said 
obstinately. 

“You’ve had it. You’ve just been listening to it. 
You’re advised to withdraw your scheme. The other 
«de carries too many guns for us. If you’re wise, 
you’ll lie low. If you had chosen to make yourself 
popular with the ‘county’ you might have found 
matters easier.” They did not say “Your arrogance has 
made you unpopular,” but Tregaron knew that was 
what they meant. Once more he was driven to admit 
the rightness of Prosser’s advice: You may live with¬ 
out friends, Mr, Tregaron: you can*t live without 
neighbours. 

Tregaron returned from London and tore up his 
plans. He was sick of the ingratitude, the endless, 
ignorant obstructions of these neighbours whom he 
was urged to humour. Each time that he came back 
from town he found less to please him in Forest Fawr. 
There was nothing of interest there save Sula 
Meredith, whose charms, oddly enough, seemed to' 
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exercise a more durable influence over him than those 
of his earlier mistresses. He had reached that critical 
age when the most vagrant profligate finds content in 
one final (and not necessarily ideal) woman; when 
failing powers, or a deepening consciousness of the 
monotony of sexual adventure, convince him that he 
might easily go further and fare worse; when the 
effort of making new conquests with, the same old re¬ 
wards seems hardly worth while. The demon of 
middle-age, whose frosty breath had extinguished his 
flaming whiskers, made him feel less inclined to fly to 
aqd fro like a shuttle between England and Wales. 
His centre of gravity had definitely shifted to London, 
where people had known him only as a prosperous 
man. Nant Escob gave him more trouble than it was 
worth; the mountains made him look small. He 
decided to hand over the farm to Rob and Gerald. He 
threw it to them as a huntsman throws a carcase to 
hounds. Let them make what they could of it between 
them! 

As the elder son, Rob held a nominal leadership for 
which he was doubly qualified by his knowledge and 
energy. Up till this point Gerald had not disputed it. 
He had been contented to pursue his pleasures, to suck 
in any advantage his mother’s scheming brought with¬ 
in his reach like a well-fed chalk-stream trout, 
and let Rob do the work. But now that big money 
was involved he became more interested. Egged on by 
Lucrezia’s jealousy, he set himself to undermine Rob’s 
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authority—partly out of sheer misdiief and because 
intrigue was in his blood, and partly Itecause she made 
him realize that unless he exerted himself Rob’s 
energies would soon leave him behi id. Gerald was 
not unintelligent; his mind was suitler, it worked 
more swiftly than Rob’s, and no sen pies troubled it. 
While Rob was as English as his plodding, clumsy 
charges, Boxer and Flower, Gerald’s flexible, way¬ 
ward charm endeared him to the Welshmen who 
worked on the farm. They understood his smooth 
speech, his complete lack of conscience, his faculty for 
shirking unpleasant facts, his guiles, his graces. When 
Rob’s face grew grim with responsibility Gerald’s 
manner was always gay and devil-may-care. He made 
mock of Rob’s sombre earnestness, and the men 
laughed with him. 

For these underground tactics he found a sinister 
adjutant in Pugh. That red troglodyte, failing 
Tregaron, was prepared to play jackal to a meaner 
lion. The old poacher relished Gerald’s unorthodox 
methods of sport and his shady gallantries. He pointed 
the way to these and licked his lips in the background. 
He began to shadow Gerald as once he had shadowed 
Tregaron In a short time he and Gerald between 
them had managed to create on the farm a strong 
faction favourable to their own designs and hostile 
to Rob. In the house the same schism appeared. 
Tregaron, though he grudgingly admitted Rob’s 
worth and was ready to exploit it, had always leaned 
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toward Gerald. Lucrezia and Caterina were his hot 
and unscrupulous partisans. Virginia, superbly absorbed 
in her own alfairs, affected an amused neutrality, but 
was always ready to snatch any benefit that came from 
the divisions of others. Diana, at odds with the world, 
took a savage delight in the struggle. If it had come 
to a show-down she would probably have sided with 
Gerald. She had no patience for Rob’s steady, blond 
unconcern. She liked fighters. Dark to dark, and bitter 
to bitter! 

Rob’s lot was not easy. Day and night he was on 
his'guard. If he yielded an inch Pugh and Gerald 
were waiting to snatch a yard. If anything went 
wrong on the farm they were quick to shoulder Rob 
with the blame; but when things went well they took 
all the credit and boasted. Lucrezia was always ready 
to drop poison in Tregaron’s ear; in matters affecting 
her son this mild woman had no scruples. She enlarged 
upon Gerald’s growing keenness and energy, and 
suggested that Rob was maliciously keeping the boy 
in the background. Why shouldn’t he be allowed to 
develop his natural aptitude for farming while Rob 
pursued his mechanical bent, looked after the electrical 
plant, the farm machinery and the saw-mill? She 
knew that if Gerald were once entrenched on the land 
it would not be easy to dislodge him. And land, i» 
her mind, was the only permanent wealth. 

Tregaron listened and laughed. He saw through 
her scheming and took a leaf himself from the Roma* 
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book. Divide et imfera was an excellent motto. Let 
the boys keep a watch on each other and all would go 
well. His attitude toward Rob and Gerald was one 
of malevolent neutrality. The old I all keeps a wary 
eye on rivals. 

Lucrczia, however, was less patient of checks than 
she had been in the days before Treg iron^s prosperity. 
Her reconciliation with her family and her visits to 
Naples, where her name counted for much, had made 
her hold up her head. Like Tregaron himself she had 
reached a critical time of life. Her looks had gone; 
she knew that she was no longer attractive and must 
renounce hei? feminine prerogatives. Indeed she had 
already lost some attributes of her sex. Her upper 
lip and chin showed a dusky growth that made her 
look like Gerald’s elder brother j her fine, hard eyes 
were set in a sallow face of masculine cast, resembling 
those cruel, beautiful faces of priests and nobles, at 
once cold and glowing, that may be seen on Italian 
canvases of^ the Renaissance. The touch of time, 
which had softened Tregaron, had hardened her. 
There was something terrible in this new Lucrezia, a 
cold, discarnate potency—^as though the surrender of 
her femininity had released a store of energy pre¬ 
viously absorbed in sex, but now free to serve her will. 
All the force of that will, together with the craft, the 
subtlety, the secular capacity for intrigue she had in¬ 
herited from the Roccaneras, was concentrated on 
Gerald’s interests. The girls needed her protection 
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less. They were not faced by a rival under the same 
roof. 

It wasn’t only at Nant Escob that Rob stood in 
Gerald’s way. He had made himself far too friendly 
for her liking with the Delahayes at Gian Elan. He 
talked farming with old Sir Trevor and stayed to have 
tea with Janet, whom Lucrezia, from the first, had ear¬ 
marked for Gerald. Since Tregaron’s decree, in spite 
of his absences, remained indisputable, Lucrezia 
worried him persistently on Gerald’s behalf. The 
boy, she said, was not getting a run for his money} he 
was too nearly Rob’s equal in age to be put in a sub¬ 
ordinate position. If his conditions were not improved 
he would probably leave Nant Escob—and small 
blame to him! t 

Tregaron chuckled. “Very well. Let him go! 
He’ll soon come home again. He’s the sort that pre¬ 
fers to keep his legs under his father’s table.” 

“I shall not let him go,” Lucrezia firmly replied. 
^‘He’s your son—^which is more than you can say for 
sure of the other—he has a right to stay. You owe it 
to him, and to me,” she persisted, “to make his stay¬ 
ing worth while.* If he had a little land of his own, 
enough to fatten stock on in summer or take sheep 
from the mountain on tack . . .” 

She gave Tregaron no rest till she had carried her 
point. On the whole, he preferred this new, sexless 
version of Lucrezia, who made no tiresome demands 
on his person or his fidelity, to the old one of a silent, 
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wronged life. These two understood each other better 
now than ever before. He gave her her way. Before 
he escaped to London (taking Sula Meredith with 
him) he called the two boys to his presence and 
portioned the fields on the Nant Escob side of the 
river between them. 

“You can each of you do what y( u like with your 
own,” he said, “but for God^s sake don’t quarrel: it 
only upsets your mother.” As he said this he chuckled 
to himself, for he knew that they would. Lucrezia 
would never be content to leave things as they were. 
That didn’t worry Tregaron. He left them there shut 
up in Dol Escob like fighting-cocks in a pit. 

And, of course, trouble came. Pugh was up to his 
tricks as usual. It was easy^ for instance, for him to 
substitute an ailing sheep of Gerald’s for a hale one 
of Rob’sj to widen a gap in the hedge alongside Rob’s 
roots and let Gerald’s stock wander through and eat 
their fill; to confuse the stores of oil-cake and feed 
which each of the brothers bought in Aberirfon for 
his private use to Rob’s disadvantage; to saddle or 
harness a horse for Gerald at a moment when he hap¬ 
pened to know that Rob would want it. . . These 
and dozens of other pin-pricks Pugh contrived with an 
innocent air. The more he tried Rob’s patience the 
more he fawned upon him. Joe Barley, though he did 
his faithful best, could never keep pace with him. 

“That red beggar Pugh, Mr. Rob, he be too slithery 
for me; I conna get bey and ’im no-way. He’s a. cust 
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one for certainj there’s no two ways about that!” 

Rob laughed. “Don’t you worry about him, Joe,” 
he said. “It comes out the same in the end.” 

But he knew, in the back of his mind, what the end 
must be—that sooner or later he was bound to leave 
Nant Escob. There would be no wrench in parting. 
Now that Phil was at school he had no friend in the 
house (or indeed in the valley) except Joe Barley. 
Though he did his work conscientiously and efficiently 
his real interests lay elsewhere. His passion for 
engineering was undiminished. Whatever spare time 
he.had he devoted to study. ,'In the long winter 
evenings a,t Nant Escob he had worked out and 
registered three patents for improving bicycles. He 
had an idea that the day of mechanical locomotion had 
hardly begun. Charles Lingen’s safety bicycle was no 
longer a novelty. At Aberirfon, during the Summer, 
he had seen three or four of them equipped with the 
new “cushion” tyre. According to the papers even 
women—the less modest among them—were begin¬ 
ning to ride. There was money in bicycles. 

“If I only had capital enough to start a small 
works,” Rob thought, “I’d go to-morrow!” 

He went on with his labour at Nant Escob, saving 
every penny he could. 



II 


About this time T>ucrezia set out f < r Italy to fetch 
Philippa home from school at Pozzo Reale. It was a 
matter of great satisfaction to her th t Phil had been 
sent there, for her own break with 'radition and its 
disastrous consequences had taught her a lesson by 
which her children might profit. 

The school was a mild forcing house—or more 
properly a cold frame—in which seedlings of the 
Southern Italian aristocracy were prepared for plant¬ 
ing-out, with weak waterings of culture and a top¬ 
dressing of ecclesiastical soot. Phil’s companions, in¬ 
deed, were more remarkable for good looks and piety 
than for intelligence. Those of her own age were more 
physically mature than herself and more strictly con¬ 
ventional—with the result that she was regarded as a 
child and as a barbarian. The fact that she was also, 
on her mother’s side, a genuine Roccanera explained 
her oddity: the Roccaneras—though nobody disputed 
their right to be so—were traditionally odd. They were 
also (though Phil didn’t know this at first) hereditary 
grandees of Spain; and this circumstance, in a com¬ 
munity that still reverenced the Bourbons, condoned 
eccentricity. Presuming on this advantage and, 
naturally, exaggerating it, Phil went her own way 

*Ji 
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as a privileged, observant outsider, acutely interested 
but never involved in the intrigues, the enthusiasms, 
the snobberies and the scandals of convent life. 

It was by no means an idle life and not disagree¬ 
able. She loved Pozzo Reale. There must surely have 
been hidden in her hereditary endowment—in her 
father’s Provencal or Lucrezia’s Italian blood—some 
element that responded to that fervent environment. 
Though the fire that slept in her veins was pale com¬ 
pared with that which flamed in Diana’s, it was there, 
none the less, and Campania fanned it to life. She 
had come to Pozzo Reale a lank, awkward child with 
coltish limbs, thin arms and angular shoulders. In 
four years she had become a woman. The curves of 
shoulder and breast and hip were those of maturity. 
Though her features could never compete with 
Virginia’s in formal beauty, her body now matched 
her sister’s in elegance of race, and if it was slimmer 
and more fragile in build it was much more alive. 
Her hair, which she now wore coiled on the crown of 
her head in the mode of the moment, had gone slightly 
darker in tone but gained in lustre. Her eyebrows had 
darkened too, and, being more defined, enlivened the 
hazel eyes, which had lost a little of their old inquisi¬ 
tiveness. Her face, though still pale, looked not in the 
least anasmic; blood came and went in it swiftly, and 
the unfreckled skin had a uniform golden glow which 
transfused it as though proceeding from some inward 
store of light. Her crooked mouth, quick to smile m: 
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fall, had its old childish eagerness tempered now by 
the self-consciousness of adolescence; and a certain 
form of shyness that the regime of the convent im¬ 
posed checked her natural impulses and made her 
appear demure. 

It was not that her native impuh veness had ceased 
to exist. It was there, and declared :self just the same 
in her inveterate habit of falling n'mantically in and 
out of love. In her first year she found religion; in 
the second mislaid it. She fell in love, successively, 
with the Mother Superior, St. Francis, St. Catherine 
of Siena, Dom Pietro, the convent’s discreet confessor, 
the gardener’s boy (whose picturesque name was 
Guiscardo) and her cousin, Edgardo Roccanera, whom 
she met on Lucrezia’s second visit to Naples at the 
gloomy rococo palace of Tregaron’s brother-in-law, 
the Duke. 

Of these imaginative adventures her attachment to 
the gardener’s boy was by far the most dangerous and 
intense by reason of the desperate daring that it 
implied, and because this Adonis was unattainable. The 
next in degree of seriousness was her passion—the fruit 
of one careless kiss—for her cousin Edgardo, a dark, 
impetuous young man with a bad reputation who 
devoted his life to fast-trotting horses and faster 
theatrical ladies. It was Edgardo’s wildness, which she 
had heard discussed in hushed voices in her aunt’s 
galeriOf that (apart from a vague resemblance to the 
gardener’s boy) attracted Philippa. The love of a pure 
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young girl (herself) might turn him from his rapid 
ways. 

Yet, oddly enough, if Edgardo had asked Phil to 
marry him—which, of course, he didn’t—she wouldn’t 
have accepted him. The forms and conventions of 
Neapolitan society, which, since the reconciliation with 
her family, gave balm to Lucrezia’s wounded pride, 
repelled her. Though she drank in the sensuous beauty 
of the Italian year, though her body throve on its light 
and warmth, she knew that she did not want to live 
in Italy. However that scene might content her waking 
eyes*, in dreams her spirit wandered back to Nant 
Escob— to the contours of Forest Fawr, so humble 
compared with her glittering circlet of Apennine, to 
its mists and dim, drenched meadows, to the gurgle of 
falling water and Cabn Mawrion’s thunders. The 
Forest haunted her while she slept, and when she 
awoke she tried to keep herself wrapped in its veil of 
misty memories. But the sun drank them up, and when 
their last shred was gone she would find herself brood¬ 
ing on Evan Vaughan’s words. ‘7 could never forget 
Forest Fawrf* he had said. “7 used to dream of it 
night after night. I looked forward to dreaming of 
it—and I knew for certain that I should come back and 
end my days there.'* “And that’s how I feel,” Phil 
thought wonderingly, as the sun beat in, illumining 
the coloured cherubs on the vault above her. Oddly 
enough, when she thought of the Forest, a linked 
memory of Evan Vaughan would often arise. She re- 
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membered how she had danced with him at Gian Elan 
and how Tregaron’s black looks had frightened them 
upstairs. Of all their neighbours at Nant Escob he 
was probably the nicest. It was a p ty that Tregaron 
had taken such a dislike to him. . . . 

In Phil’s fourth Spring at Po/.zo Reale when 
Lucrezia came to Rome for Easter and fetched her 
home, her education, such as it wa , had been com¬ 
pleted. She carried away from Ituly far less than 
might have been expected.. If the teaching of the 
sisters was adequate to their aristocratic pupils’ station 
in life, it was inadequate to any otherj yet Phil 
probably attained as much useful knowledge as she 
could have found in an average English school. She 
could read and speak Italian and French with ease; 
she had been taken to picture-galleries and occasionally 
to concerts and operas and could talk fairly glibly 
about both, though she understood neither; she had 
also acquired modest manners and some sense of tact. 
But these acquisitions were all superficial. Phil didn’t 
appreciate works of art as a source of wonder or 
emotion; such aesthetic sense as she had was satisfied 
by the forms and colours of nature. She loved birds 
and flowers and animals. She loved places better than 
things, and these instinctively. If she loved people 
also—as she did, and often with a disastrous intensity 
—her natural impetuosity was now checked by a 
tutored shyness. She was a woman, and yet she was 
a child. The old tender, palpitating spirit lay, some- 
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what subdued, beneath this composed exterior. 

Lucrezia, who never looked beneath any surface, re¬ 
garded her with satisfaction. She was happy to think 
that Phil had benefited by the sound religious instruc¬ 
tion which Tregaron’s lean days had denied to the 
others. She found her a good-looking girl, a trifle on 
the thin side, but eminently marriageable—which was 
what mattered most. Phil was bursting with health 
and would doubtless have a large family. If only 
Tregaron’s good fortune continued—which, in the 
nature of things, seemed unlikely—she might live to 
see'Phil settled within reach of Nant Escob. Derek 
Delahaye or Louis Wiener would do. The static con¬ 
dition of Virginia’s affair vfith Esmond was causing 
her some anxiety. 

The mere thought of returning to England made 
Philippa forget the convent. She grudged every hour 
that Lucrezia enjoyed in Naples. There was nothing 
to do but sit in the galeria where full-busted and 
highly-perfumed ladies drank coffee and lemonade 
and discussed aristocratic scandals against a background 
of gilt Empire furniture. The two Roccanera girls, 
who were older than herself, had married, and 
Edgardo had joined his regiment in Rome. He came 
to the station in uniform and saw them into the Paris 
train} his cavalryman’s cloak was so beautiful and his 
sabre so bright that Phil nearly fell in love with him 
all over again—but not quite: all her thoughts were 
now fixed upon England, and Edgardo’s tossing plume 
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was left behind with only the faintest regret. By the 
time she left Pozzo Reale Spring was over, and the 
sight of snow lying on the further s^de of Mont Cenis 
surprised her. The first aspects of Northern Europe 
were not encouraging. In Paris sit et fell, and ^hey 
crossed the Channel in a snov storm. Lucrezia 
grumbled continually. Paradoxically, she had been 
much more contented in the days when Tregaron’s 
poverty had prevented her from travelling and given 
her less cause for it. In Kent Phil saw new-born lambs 
skipping on the edge of a duck-pond. The poor little 
things had to skip, she thought, to keep themselves 
warm. Daisies lay like a sprinkle of snow on sere grass 
that had just begun to grow green in patches; all the 
outlines of trees and houses and downs seemed blue 
and misty after the silverpoint precision and clarity of 
Italian forms. Then smoke blowing south from 
London smudged the whole scene. 

Diana met them on the platform at Charing Cross. 
Phil hardly recognized her, for Diana was dressed in 
the height of fashion in a Winter cloth costume with 
puffed leg-of-mutton shoulders. That startling mode 
had not yet reached Naples, much less Pozzo Reale, 
and as Phil’s clothes, apart from her longer skirts, 
were of the same style as those she had worn when 
she first went to Italy she was impressed by the differ¬ 
ence between them and Diana’s fashionable attire. 
This was the first time in her life that she had evei 
been so conscious of her clothes. 
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Diana did not look in the least pleased to see them. 
She had dropped a shilling in the straw on the floor 
of the cab on her way to the station, and the loss still 
worried her. 

“^ow you’ve grown, Phil!” she said abruptly, as 
though growth were an unnatural crime. 

As a matter of fact, Phil was now much taller than 
her or even Tregaron and as tall as Virginia. “She’s 
pretty, too,” Diana reflected, “much prettier than she 
promised to be. Virginia won’t like that!” she thought 
triumphantly. “What will Esmond think of her.? We 
can’t treat her as a child any longer. Men will notice 
her now. They’ll notice her more than me. Why am 
I so short compared with the other two? Why does 
this child walk better than I do? It isn’t fair!” 

They drove in a four-wheeled cab to the Blooms¬ 
bury boarding-house whence Diana, duly chaperoned, 
had pursued her musical studies. Lucrezia, tired by 
the journey, collapsed and took to her bedj but Phil, 
who had been rushed through London on her way to 
Italy, was longing to see something of the town, and 
begged Diana to go out with her. There was nothing 
to see in London, Diana said, but men lighting lamps; 
and young ladies were not supposed to go out alone 
in the evening. So they sat freezing in a parlour full 
of red rep and Dresden china and chenille table¬ 
cloths, where old ladies in caps with puce velvet bows 
knitted Winter garments for the poor with their toes 
in the fender and fire-screens in front of their eyes-- 
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the gentlemen guests had another room where smoking 
was permitted—until a gong boomed for supper. 

“I’m glad to see you haven’t los; your celebrated 
appetite,” Diana said caustically. “The food here is 
awful. Everybody complains.” 

Phil was far too hungry to notice t and dreadfully 
cold. The England of her dreams at Pozzo Reale had 
never been as freezing as this. When supper was over 
she decided it would be warmer in bed with Diana, 
and Diana went with her. Phil undressed in a hurry. 
It was too cold to waste any time over it. Delighted 
to be freed at last from the repressions of convent life, 
she slipped off her frock, her chemise, and her combina¬ 
tions. “Oh, where’s my night-dress?” she cried. “It’s 
cold . . . it’s cold!” 

Diana looked round and saw her naked. Her dark 
face flushed with indignation. “Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself standing there like that?” she cried. 

Phil laughed. “Why should I be ashamed? There’s 
only you.” 

“I think it’s awful,” Diana said hotly. “Such com¬ 
plete lack of modesty! If that’s what you’ve learnt in 
Italy!” 

“Am I as ugly as all that?” Phil asked. 

‘‘All nakedness is hideous,” Diana replied deter¬ 
minedly. “I can’t bear to look at you.’J 

“Well, you needn’t if you don’t want to,” Phil told 
her. She was rather hurt. She thought: “Yes, it was 
you who went and ruined my garden!” 
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“I won’t,” Diana said fiercely. But she did, all the 
same. Her black eyes devoured Phil’s body. “Her 
skin’s whiter than mine,” she thought} “her legs and 
her neck are longer and her shoulders are not so 
S(juare} and she doesn’t stoop, but of course, she has no 
brains, and bodies are nothing .. . nothing. The spirit 
is everything.” 

Diana put on her nightdress decently over her head, 
and slipped the under-clothes down beneath so that 
nobody could see anything. She began to feel sorry 
that she had jumped on Phil like that. She couldn’t 
think why she had done it, except that Phil’s coming 
back from Italy meant that she would have to go 
home, and she hated Nant Escob and hated leaving her 
work. “But what does it matter, anyway.?” she thought 
as she brushed out her hair. “My whole life’s a failure. 
Those puffed sleeves don’t really become me. I’m far 
too short} they would suit Virginia better. Or Phil. I 
shall never find that shilling I dropped in the straw 
on the bottom of the cab} the cabby will pick it up 
to-morrow morning and spend it on beer. I shall never 
play the piano really well, not well enough to perform 
the Emperor concerto with an orchestra, and I shall 
never marry either—but I don’t mind that because the 
idea of marriage is repugnant to me and always has 
been. Which means I shall be an old maid, and that’s 
even worse! Old maids,” she thought, “old Blooms¬ 
bury cats knitting Winter garments for the poor in lace 
caps with puce velvet bows! That’s what I shall be! 
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Diana, you fool, what d’you think you’re talking 
about? That’s all lies, every word of it, except about 
the shilling. You cm play the piano, ma«*vellou6ly. 
If Esmond asked you to marry hini you’ld die with 
joy, and you’re only twenty-four after all, which is 
not very old. It’s all there burning nside you—love, 
music, everything—but you can’t ge' it out, you can’t 
get it out, and that’s what makes you savage am? cruel 
like you’ve just been to Phil, poor child!” 

She turned out the gas and jumped into bed and 
hugged Phil passionately in an access of shame and 
remorse. Phil had never known Diana so demonstra¬ 
tive before. This fervour embarrassed her. “Di’s 
quite Italian,” she thought. “How odd that I never 
noticed that before!” Indeed, she had always been 
rather afraid of Diana, and now, after four years 
apart, they were almost strangers. 

“I didn’t mean to be nasty, Phil,” Diana whispered 
at last. “You looked lovely; you’re right to be natural; 
I only wish I was. It was the thought of having to go 
back to Nant Escob to-morrow that made me wicked. 
Oh dear, how I hate it!” 

“And I love Nant Escob so much, Di! How can you 
hate it?” 

“Because of my music. Tregaron’s dead-set against 
my playing professionally. And because everyone’s so 
unhappy there.” 

“Unhappy? I wasn’t unhappy.” 

“You were too young to feel, Phil. Of course every- 
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body’s unhappy. Tregaron will never be contented as 
long as he livesj he’s always reaching above himself 
and falling down, like an insect climbing a wall. You 
can see it in his eyes. I’m afraid he’s lost money again 
—^you don’t know what a gambler he is—and then .. 
She lowered her voice. . . . “He’s mixed up with a 
girl in Pont Escob. He takes her to Hereford and buys 
things for her. He thinks mother doesn’t knowj but 
of course she does.” 

“You mean Sula Meredith?” . 

“How did you guess?” 

“i didn’t. I knew all about that before 1 went to 
Italy. So does Janet. We saw them at the sheep¬ 
shearing.” 

“The whole district knows now,” Diana said bitterly. 
“The scandal reflects on all of us. It’s disgraceful. 
And then there’s Virginia. . . .” Her voice hardened. 
“She’s after Esmond.” 

“Of course I knew that” 

“You’ld be a fool if you didn’t. She throws herself 
at him. She’s utterly bare-faced about it.” 

“Where’s Esmond now?” 

“He’s left Sandhurst. He’s stationed at Aldershot. 
He comes up to town sometimes.’’ 

“Do you ever see him?” Phil asked. 

“Yes.” Diana gave a hard little laugh. “At the 
Wieners’. Not often. That’s why Virginia’s jealous 
of me—though God knows she’s no reason for it. 
He’s coming to Gian Elan on leave in the summer— 
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then he’s going abroad”—her voice trembled and 
broke on the word—“for five years. Don’t let’s talk 
of it. Then there’s Gerald and Rob. I don’t know 
how that's going to end.” 

“You always disliked poor Rob.” Phil said re¬ 
proachfully. 

“No I didn’t. I don’t dislike anyb )dy . . . Except 
myself,” Diana added bitterly. “Now turn over and 
go to sleep.” 

Though she was tired by the journey Philippa slept 
badly that night. The gas-lights of Gower Street 
shone through the grimy lace curtains} the clop-clop 
of ambling horses and the jingle of hansom-bells went 
on until dawn, and Diana was not a peaceful bed¬ 
fellow. Fierce thoughts ravaged her sleeping mindj 
she muttered and moaned and once cried out in a night¬ 
mare. Phil was sorry for her and held her close, 
hoping to soothe her} but even when Diana appeared 
to be lost in sleep her body stiffened from time to time 
or trembled with sudden intensity, like the little black 
cat Phil had tried to rescue from Warstone. “How 
she burns!” Phil thought. “It’s as if her body were 
on fire.” 

Next morning as they drove to Paddington rain beat 
down dismally through a blear of yellow. It seemed 
strange to Phil that anyone should dislike leaving 
London. Diana sat mute and miserable in the corner 
of their third-class carriage while Lucrezia fussed 
about their luggage which was sure to go wrong} but 
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Phil’s heart grew more tremulous and excited with 
every moment; it would surely break with joy, she 
thought, when she saw the mountains. 

As the train approached Pont Escob the rain which 
had kept them company all day stopped suddenly, and 
the leonine shape of Forest Fawr rose out of the plain. 
It was huge and meek and incredibly soft, like some 
great kind monster. The sun broke out on the tops and 
the mountain smiled as though it welcomed her, and 
Phil, too, smiled eagerly. Again Vaughan’s words 
returned to her. always knew that I should come 
bac\ and end my days here?* Now, more than ever, 
Phil understood what he felt. She had come home. 
She hoped she would never again go away. 

Rob met them at the station with the new four- 
wheeled dog-cart and a spanking pair of chestnuts. Joe 
Barley, too, had brought a cart for the luggage. He 
hobbled about with a heavy, rheumatic gait, for the 
mist of the Forest had begun to cripple his joints. 
Rob’s blue eyes glowed with kindliness. As he kissed 
her Phil recognized the old, familiar smell of him, 
but his face looked older and worried in spite of his 
cheerfulness, and he was much less big and burly than 
he used to be. 

“Why, Phil,” he cried, “what a smart young lady 
you’ve grown! I should never have known you. 
You’re almost as tall as me!” 

“Where’s Tregaron?” Lucrezia interrupted him 
anxiously. 
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“He’s at home. He came back at midday.” 

“He has been away, then?” 

“Yes.” 

“For how long?” 

“Only a week.” 

Lucrezia laughed uneasily and ex hanged a glance 
with Diana. “Is Gerald all right?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“You * think so*!** How Lucrezia hated him for 
that! 

As they drove through the village someone smiled 
and bowed to them. Phil was just on the point of ask¬ 
ing who she was when she recognized Sula Meredith. 
The young woman no longer looked slovenly, but con¬ 
fident and over-dressed; she wore a fox fur, and her 
air was insolent. Rob lifted his whip in answer to her 
salutation, but Lucrezia stared straight through her. 
Phil was aware of a mute embarrassment affecting all 
four of them. She felt forced to break it and spoke out 
haphazard. 

“Oh, look at the river! Isn’t it lovely?” she cried. 

Rob smiled back at her. Diana deigned to give a 
grudging glance at the torrent. 

The horses toiled up the valley bravely. Phil’s eyes 
were greedy for every remembered detail. Not a tree, 
not a stone had changed, and she loved them for their 
fidelity. Wet rocks on the daren-faces sparkled like 
mica through the thin, sweet air. The twigs of birch 
and alder were thick with invisible brown catkins. 
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%)ring was waking—for her a second Spring} she had 
already seen blossom break and fall in Italy. On a 
green slope beyond the river she saw Trenant, and 
thought fondly of Evan Vaughan, but dared not speak 
of him. She looked forward to seeing him again and 
telling him that she understood. 

Beyond the level of Trenant the road became sud¬ 
denly smoother. It had been widened and banked with 
earth, and trees had been cut on its margin. Though it 
made travelling easy she grudged.the change, and asked 
Rob what it meant. 

‘‘Tregaron’s re-made the road,” he told her . . , 
unwillingly, she thought. 

“But why only this part of it?” 

“The part below belongs to Vaughan Trenant. He 
refused to have it touched. We wanted a better surface 
for carting timber.” 

“What timber?” Philippa asked; but the answer to 
her question soon became visible in the barren slopes 
from which the woods had been cleared. All the oaks 
and coppice-wood had been felled and carted away. 
Only yew trees remained. Like black mutes they stood 
and mourned on slopes that were carpeted with dog- 
mercury and scarred by wheel-tracks. Phil’s spirits 
drooped as she saw this havoc. They fell even more 
as the trap wheeled into the Nant Escob avenue. Its 
aged beeches and sycamores Aad been lopped into an 
unnatural uniformity; its surface, once green with 
moss, was smooth with staring red gravel, and a 
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Steam-roller, mantled in tarpaulin, blocked the end of 
it. She felt a sudden hostility toward Tregaron. 

“But he can’t change the house,” she thought. 
“That, at least, will be just the same.” 

With relief she saw its luminous form, its two 
pointed gables, and the benignant shape of the ash 
tree rising in front of it. “At last! I’ve come home,” 
she thought. Tears blinded her. To conceal an 
emotion which the others would probably think foolish 
she jumped down from the trap and ran, as she had 
run on the evening of her first arrival, round the front 
of the house. There another horror awaited her. On 
either side of the porch in place of the mullioned case¬ 
ments Tregaron had thrown out a bay window to let 
in light. They detached themselves from the fa^de, 
two shapeless excrescences of brick, with red-painted 
wooden window-frames j and Phil burned with a pain 
and resentment like that she had felt, years before, 
when Diana had ruined her garden. 

“If he’s spoilt that as well I shall hate him for 
ever!” she thought as she turned her back on the 
house i but, mercifully, Tregaron’s reforming zeal had 
spared it. Phil had grown so tall that she had to stoop 
to pass under the arch of clipped yew. In Diana’s 
absence the emerald moss had regained possession of 
the paths; matted grass still held the broken gate up¬ 
right, and when she pushed it aside she saw, with a 
gasp of pleasure, the dear tangled borders, the pyramid 
of her pear tree. The place was as lovely and secret 
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as it had ever been. The fluting of thrushes and the 
tinkle of water still possessed its silence, and the gap 
in the wall still led on to the slope where the startled 
birches stood transfixed in their old alarm. It was so 
quiet that she could hear the “snip” of a fly-catcher’s 
beak. Far away the thunder of Cabn Mawrion waxed 
and waned; the enormous contours of Forest Fawr 
filled the lower sky. 

“And those he can never spoil,” she thought, “but 
never . . . never 

She sat on a tussock of grass and gazed at their be¬ 
loved shapes till the sky went dark. She heard some¬ 
one calling her name—Diana, she supposed—but did 
not move. She wanted to be alone with her joy a little 
longer. 

When she returned to the house the infamy of the 
ravaged facade was veiled by dusk, yet, rather than 
face it, she crept round the side of the house to the 
kitchen entrance. Fierce beams of electric light 
streamed out of the library-window. She approached 
it cautiously and locked inside. At a roll-top desk, 
engrossed in bis papers, a stranger was sitting: a short, 
vigorous man, with snow-white hair and a grey beard 
cut to a fxjint like a figure in a Vandyck picture. As 
she stared at him he picked up a sheaf of blue-prints, 
tore them ruthlessly in half, and threw them into a 
basket. He turned to the window and faced her, darkly 
scowling. Phil gave a gasp. She saw the man was 
Tregaron. 
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In spite of all that Tregaron had done to change 
it, Nant Escob smelt just the same, the old noises 
of hissing oil and clattering copper proceeded from 
Caterina’s kitchen; from the drawing-room, which 
Diana had already re-possessed, music issued in 
tinklings and thunders. The only difference Phil 
noticed was a curious compression of space, as though, 
in her absence, the house had shrunk, like the ripe 
medlar which its odour suggested. I'he passages had 
grown shorter and narrower, the sudden changes of 
floor-level less precipitous. It was no longer neces¬ 
sary for her to risk falling over the banisters when 
she examined Barbara Tregaron {b. 1687, d. 1699); 
and the child of the portrait herself looked such an 
odd, prim little thing that Phil found it hard to be¬ 
lieve that she had ever resembled her. Yet, in spite 
of these physical changes, Nant Escob was still her 
home. What surer proof of that could have been given 
than the fact that when she came downstairs in the 
dark from the room she shared with Diana her feet 
did not grope for the steps nor her hand clutch the 
rail? The house was hers, and she loved it.^ What 
was more important than that, she felt it loved her. 

Gerald met her outside the dining-room. “Why, 

*75 
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who’s this?” he cried in mock astonishment. He 
caught her and kissed her and held her face to the 
light. He appeared to like kissing her; his eyes 
appraised her figure professionally. “Well, you have 
come on, Phil!” he told her. “You’d better take care, 
or Virginia’ll scratch your eyes out. There’s no room 
for two beauties in this house.” 

Phil laughed at the compliment, but drank it in 
none the less eagerly. She enjoyed Gerald’s high- 
spirited confidence. She was aware, for the first time, 
of his celebrated “way with women,” and found it 
flattering. In the old days, though everyone remarked 
on Gerald’s handsomeness, she had taken it for 
granted. Now she saw him with the eyes of her 
romantic fellow-pupils at Pozzo Reale, and knew that 
he could almost have changed places with her cousin 
Edgardo, who was admittedly one of the best-looking 
young men in Naples. It was an awful pity, she 
thought, that poor old Rob didn’t get on with Gerald; 
those two might easily have been animals of different 
spedes. 

Virginia sailed in dreamily and surprised them 
laughing together. When she saw Phil she gave a 
start For more than four years she had continued to 
think of her as a child, and here was a woman—^not 
one to be dismissed as negligible like poor, intense 
Diana, but a potential rival in her private phyrical 
fleld. “I’m getting too fat,” Virginia thought, “I 
must take more exercise.” Then, quickly recovering 
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herself, she kissed Phil’s cheek affectionately. “Why, 
my child,” she said, “how thin you are! They must 
have starved you in Italy: I can feel your ribs! ” Even 
if Phil wasn’t any longer a child, she could still be 
treated as one. Virginia’s glance to)k in her out¬ 
moded dress with slow satisfaction. The less Phil 
realized that defect the better. Mei accustomed to 
fashionable society—Esmond Delaha\'e, for instance 
—always noticed a woman’s clothesj he would notice 
Philippa’s. 

With the thought of Esmond a shadow crossed 
Virginia’s face. Diana, she gathered, had been meet¬ 
ing Esmond in London, but had not said a word of it, 
and Esmond, in the notes that he scribbled in answer 
to her lonely letters, had not even mentioned Diana. 
That might be a good sign. Still, she wasn’t quite 
happy about Esmond. In six weeks’ time his leave 
would be due, and something must really be settled. 
The smile returned to her face. She said: “I must 
say that long skirt suits you awfully well, Phil.” 

Phil beamed with happiness: she had suspected as 
much herself, and the lower half of her costume was 
not so unfashionable as the top. Lucrezia waddled into 
the room and plumped herself down with a sigh in a 
chair at the foot of the table. She was tired by the 
journey, and even at the best of times coming back to 
Nant Elscob was like returning to prison. She had been 
more contented, for lack of comparisons, in the days 
when she had been unable to afford these unsettling 
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visits to Italy* She sat down and stared mutely at 
Gerald and Phil and Virginia. “A handsome trio,” 
she thought, “but wasted here^utterly wasted!” She 
was always a little nervous when she came home until 
she had seen Tregaron, and this evening—she couldn’t 
say why—she smelt thunder in the air. She spoke to 
Gerald in Italian, and Phil pricked up her ears. 

“How does everything go?” Lucrezia asked. 

“Sufficiently badly. In other words, sufficiently 
well,” Gerald answered, with a laugh, and the laugh 
had an ugly sound. 

... At the station Rob looked as if he’d 
eaten a lemon.” 

“He has. A big one. This evening he’ll eat 
another.” 

“Be careful!” Lucrezia warned him. 

“Have no fear of that. Ci fenso io,** Gerald said 
carelessly. 

Diana wandered in. “The piano’s out of tune,” she 
complained, addressing the whole room; but nobody 
answered her. Apparently she didn’t expect to be 
answered, for she took her old place at the table on 
the right of Tregaron’s and sat there in silence. Then 
the door was thrown open and Tregaron himself 
walked in. Compared with his old, red self he looked 
oddly shrunken and frosty, but fire burned beneath 
the frost. Though he hadn’t set eyes on Lucrezia for 
MX weeks, he took no notice of her, stalking straight 
to the colonel’s high-backed chair where he sat drum- 
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ming his fingers on the table. He was still sulky from 
having been forced to abandon his plans for the 
factory. Catcrina bustled in with soup and the others 
took their places. Then Tregaron’s eye fell on Phil, 
and he raised his bristling eyebrows in aflFected 
surprise. 

“So this elegant stranger is Philippa,” he said.. 
“Come here. Let me look at you.” 

Phil rose, blushing, and went to his side. He kissed' 
her roughly. His beard, in spite of its change of 
colour, smelt just the same. He held her face in his 
hands j his tawny eyes scrutinized it with apparent satis¬ 
faction j then his fingers idly caressed the smooth skin 
of her neck like those of a connoisseur (which he was) 
appreciating a glaze, or a gourmet handling a peach. 
Phil had seen him do that before, she remembered, 
with Virginia. Lucrezia watched with her cynical, 
mediaeval eyes: she knew that sensual strain in 
Tregaron through and through. How many women 
—not daughters—had he handled like that? This 
searching physical examination embarrassed Phil, but 
its results seemed to satisfy Tregaron, for suddenly 
he laughed and pinched her neck hard and dismissed 
her. 

Caterina reverently brought in a bottle and set it 
at his right hand. The thin days of Chianti were over 
now. This wine was a generous Clos de Bt'ze and warm 
as new milk. Tregaron sipped itj he rolled a smooth 
mouthful on his tongue and thawed immediately. He 
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forgot the factory plans that he had just torn up; 
Jie forgot the minor inconvenience of Lucrezia’s re¬ 
ctum; he felt ready, for once, to indulge a domestic 
mood—^to sit at the head of a patriarchal table, to 
lean back and drink good wine, to flatter himself on 
having produced this creditable crop of daughters, of 
whom Phil, the latest matured, had proved herself 
well up to standard. Like a lordly bull that stands 
amid his meek herd with slowly-swishing tail he sur¬ 
veyed the table, his eyes coming to rest at last, with a 
start, on Rob’s empty place. 

If Rob had been there he probably wouldn’t have 
noticed him. It was Rob’s absence that emphasized his 
existence, reminding Tregaron of his first wife, Rob’s 
mother, the flighty Englishwoman who had made a 
fool of him. He was in a touchy mood that evening, 
and the wine which had lately flattered that pleasant, 
possessive mood, now accentuated, in an equal degree, 
the bitterness of unpleasant memories. His face grew 
red, his brow ugly; he ate as though he were crunch¬ 
ing the bones of an enemy. The grievance of Rob’s 
unpunctuality recalled other unpleasant things entirely 
unconnected with it. 

Sitting there, after an interval of more than four 
years, Phil recognized a sensation she had known as 
a child at Warstone—^that of Tregaron’s ponderable 
imminence pressing down on the supper-table (they 
called it “dinner” nowadays) like the shadow of a 
buzzard hanging over a chicken-run. It puzzled her. 
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She wasn’t actually afraid of him. The others were 
not afraid of himj yet there they .ill sat like a lot of^ 
hushed school-children in churc) just because he 
frowned! She didn’t love him; sh : didn’t even know 
him; but now, at least, she was olci enough to respect 
the strange power that his burning personality asserted. 
It was the general consdousness of this that made a 
kind of silent shiver trouble the rc )m when, between 
the first course and the next, Rob innocently entered. 

“I’m sorry I’m late,” he said, patting Phil’s 
shoulder as he sat down beside her. 

Nobody deigned to notice this apology. They 
merely stared at Rob while he supped his cold soup, 
rather noisily, Phil thought—but, being in such a 
hurry, he could hardly help that, and to eat soup 
gracefully and silently under the scrutiny of a dozen 
eyes and the menace of a dozen ears was not easy. 
They watched poor Rob eat as people watch a dog 
feeding, though less sympathetically. The plate, the 
spoon and the soup grew noisier and noisier; Phil 
could have wept for him. But she needn’t have 
worried: the wonderful thing about Rob was his com¬ 
plete unself-consciousness. He sat there with his sun- 
scoured face and his ruffled fair hair (though he had 
dipped his brush in water it refused to lie down) wear¬ 
ing a shiny blue suit that still smelt faintly of horses. 
On the table-cloth at Phil’s side his fingers crumbled 
bread. They were thick, blunt fingers, and the hairy 
hand to which they belonged was a negation of all rc- 
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finement, the nails cracked with labour and the palm 
embossed with callus. Phil couldn’t help comparing 
it with the hands of other young men she had known 
lately—with Edgardo Roccanera’s or even Gerald’s— 
and the contrast instead of giving her distaste 
awakened in her a passionate, protective loyalty. It 
was because Rob was rough and natural and had none 
of the graces that she had always loved him. These 
very defects were attributes of his natural simplicity 
and goodness, the qualities that made him worth more 
than any of them, herself included. It was wrong that 
anyone so simple and good as Rob should be made 
unhappy. He had never harmed anyone. Let him 
dress as uncouthly and eat his soup as noisily as he 
liked! She, Philippa, was there to protect him and 
fight for him, all fangs and claws. It seemed odd that 
Rob, who was so strong, should need her protection} 
yet the certainty that he did so was confirmed when 
her challenging glance fell on Gerald’s face. Gerald’s 
lips were smiling and bitter} they wore an expectant 
look. ‘‘Yes, you are his enemy,” she thought, her 
spirit burning. “But if you fight Rob, you’ll have to 
fight me as well!” 

Rob choked over his last mouthful of soup. “I’m 
sorry I’ve kept everyone waiting.” 

“My dear Robert, don’t apologize. We enjoy 
listening,” Tregaron said brutally. 

Rob smiled awkwardly. “I had to run the engine 
when I got back from the station,” he said. 
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Gerald leapt at his opportunity. “Did you see your 
new friend there?” 

“What new friend?” Rob innocently enquired. 

“Mr. Evan Vaughan.” 

Tregaron sat up, “What’s t’“ at? Whose new 
friend?” His forehead beneath it^ white fringe was 
as red as a turkey-cock’s wattles; a single vein bulged 
in the middle of it. “How dare you have truck with 
that fellow at Trenant?” he cried. 

Rob hesitated. He threw an anxious glance round 
the listening dinner-table: saw the wary half-smile on 
Gerald’s thin lips, Lucrezia’s hard mask, Virginia’s 
scornful indifference, Diana’s eyes sharpened like 
drill-points. Phil impulsively put out her hand and 
held his knee under the table: “Be careful!” the 
gesture implied. Rob’s delay in answering incensed 
Tregaron. “I asked you a question,” he said. “Will 
you kindly explain yourself?” Rob was forced to 
speak. 

“Gerald needn’t have made a song about it: there’s 
not much to explain. The position was becoming im¬ 
possible without any reason. Our fellows were always 
trying to do Vaughan down, and Vaughan’s chaps, 
naturally, tried to get their own back. There was 
hardly a day without trouble cropping up in one way 
or another. Of course the men enjoy that sort of 
thing; it’s in their blood; but neither Vaughan nor we 
got any good out of it. It was a waste of time and 
energy on both sides. So I thought . . . well, I 
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thought, we’re both of us reasonable beings, so why 
not try to get to the bottom of it and talk the matter 
over, man to man? After all, I thought, Vaughan’s 
done us no harm . . 

“No harm?” Tregaron exploded. “What the devil 
d’you mean by that? Hasn’t he stopped my road? 
Hasn’t he threatened me with the law: hasn’t he 
shown himself hostile ever since I set foot in this 
valley? Doesn’t he course our sheep and feed his own 
flocks on our land?” 

“Well, you know, there are two sides to that story,” 
Rob said mildly. “That’s just what we talked about 
when I first tackled him down at the market. As a 
matter of fact, I had to admit we’re as much to blame 
as he is. That devil Pugh has a lot to answer for. 
Pugh’s a bad lot. I wish you’d get rid of him.” 

Tregaron flared up in defence of his satellite. “Get 
rid of Pugh? Don’t talk nonsense! He’s the most 
knowledgeable man on the farm. Make no mistake 
about that! Gerald will tell you the same.” 

“Better leave me out of this, sir,” said Gerald 
quickly. 

Rob laughed. “I wish we could. Of course Gerald 
likes him. Pugh flatters him by always agreeing with 
him. Look here, sir: Vaughan wants to be friendly; 
he told me as much.” 

“The devil he does! It’s too late in the day for 
that! I know all about Vaughan. You’ll oblige me by 
keeping clear of him. Do you understand?” 
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Rob Spoke deliberately. There was an obstinate re¬ 
solution in his face. “I can’t run this farm, sir,” he 
said, “if I’m not on good terms with my neighbours. 
What’s more, I’m not going to try. I’m sorry, but 
that’s how I feel. If you want me to go, I’ll go.” 

It was an awful moment. Thoisgh a sudden eager¬ 
ness lightened Gerald’s face, Lucrezia’s parchment 
mask betrayed no sign of the triumph she felt. Phil’s 
fingers tightened on Rob’s knee; she would have given 
anything to have had those words unspoken. Tregaron 
gasped. This ultimatum was the last thing he had 
expected from anyone so habitually mild and biddable 
as Rob. Yet the check was momentary, and the re¬ 
action swift. The great vein, midway in his forehead, 
bulged dangerously; he threw back his head; his 
clenched fist came down on the table with a thud that 
made the glasses tinkle and Lucrezia blink. 

“Then go, and be damned to you!” he spluttered. 

An instant later Tregaron regretted his words. Rob 
had called his bluff. This would never do. He didn’t' 
want him to go; he knew how much depended on him. 
There was nobody else who understood the turbines 
and the power-house. Though Gerald was adept at 
undermining he could not sustain anything. Without 
Rob, the whole edifice of Nant Escob, so conveniently 
and economically supported, would come crashing 
down on their heads like an arch that has lost its key¬ 
stone. Tregaron, in the midst of his new activities, 
was in no mood to resume the responsibility he had 
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lately got rid of. He cliqabed down instantly. 

“My dear boy, for God’s sake don’t talk nonsense,” 
he sdd, with his wolfish smile. “This man Vaughan’s 
no fooL If you don’t keep awake he’ll get round you. 
Be sensible and leave him to me.” 

Rob shook his head slowly. He had pushed back 
his chair and escaped from Philippa’s restraining 
hand; he stood there, his eyes full of tears, a rude, 
uncouth figure, and Philippa’s eyes filled in sympathy. 
When he spoke his voice was broken. 

“It’s no good, sir,” he said. “This had to come 
sooner or later. We might go on for years, but Gerald 
and I will never hit it oflF. I don’t say it’s his fault 
any more than mine.” (Gerald smiled.) “We just 
happen to be different, and . . . well, there’s nothing 
to be done about it. I’m sure it’s much better for all 
of us that I should clear out. I only wish I could make 
you realize the truth about Pugh, though,” he added 
earnestly. 

“Pugh? Pugh? We’re not talking about Pugh,” 
Tregaron said irritably. He was still torn between the 
dictates of prudence and self-interest and the smart 
of his wounded pride. In old days he would have felt 
it a point of honour not to retreat an inch from the 
position he had rashly assumed; to have done so 
would have been the equivalent of a spiritual defeat. 
His savage eyes scanned the table: Gerald, pallid and 
eager; Virginia remotely contemptuous; Diana’s black 
eyes ablaze with suppressed excitement; Phil’s brim- 
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ming with tearsj and there, at the foot of the table, 
Lucrezia, her cynical, Latin smile on her lips. That 
smile challenged Tregaron. This woman, whom he 
had so frequently deceived and otten hated, still had 
power to wound him. She was dc'pising him now, he 
guessed, for his irresolution} yet the scorn her cold 
and silent lips implied might never have moved him 
if, at that moment, his roving eyes had not fallen on 
Rob’s face and found in its troubled features a piercing 
reminder of another, that of the woman, his first (and 
perhaps his only) love, whose faithlessness had in¬ 
flicted on him the most crushing humiliation of his 
life. That resemblance stirred up dregs of bitterness 
in the depths of Tregaron’s soul. All the hate that 
he had felt for the mother became concentrated on the 
son. His face hardened. 

“Very well,” he said coldly. “You shall go. The 
sooner the better. I suppose you know what this 
means?” Rob opened his lips, but was silent. 
Tregaron did not expect a reply. “It means,” he went 
on, “that you must never look to me for another 
penny. If you think that by waiting till I’m dead ...” 

“No, no, sir . . . ” Rob cried in distress. “Please 
don’t think . . .” 

Tregaron laughed shortly. “You needn’t explain. 
I detest false sentiment. This is a matter of business: 
I want you to know where you stand. You’re leaving 
me of your own accord. Half-measures are not in my 
line. If you go, you go for good. You understand?” 

K* 
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Rob bowed his head. He could not trust himself 
to speak. Then, having folded his napkin and laid it 
on the table, he walked heavily to the door. The rest 
sat in awe-struck silence as it closed behind him. 
Tregaron, satisfied that he had restored his credit in 
Lucrezia’s eyes, assumed an air of nonchalance and 
ostentatiously poured himself out another glass of 
wine. Caterina bustled in with a roast loin of moun¬ 
tain mutton which she placed in front of him. Her 
black eyes had been quick to notice the gap Rob had 
left and his folded napkin j the shrewd face grew 
interested} the dark eyebrows were arched in a smirk 
of interrogation directed at Lucrezia, who pursed her 
lips significantly. These two understood each other 
without words. Tregaron, completely restored to 
good humour, and even elated, whetted his knife and 
began to carve. This performance suited his mood} 
he set about it as though nothing had happened, with 
a hard virtuosity that, under these harrowing circum¬ 
stances, struck Phil as callous. At one time Tregaron’s 
red whiskers had invested his very violence with a 
warm and generous tingc} the new, white Tregaron 
appeared to her as hatefully cold and ruthless as the 
steel he flourished. His elaborate jocularity and the 
tinkling, forced gaiety that it aroused froze her heart} 
and when, as in bygone days, he smilingly selected a 
choicer morsel for her plate, the accumulation of 
distress overcame her and she could no longer contain 
the tears she had been trj'ing to check. “I shall get 
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over it in a moment,” she told hersilf j “I simply must 
get over it. As long as nobody sees that Pm crying .. 

She had taken no count of Diana, whose eyes missed 
nothing. Those black gimlets, piercing the conceal¬ 
ment of her downcast head and 1 er mechanical pre¬ 
tence of eating, had already penet 'ated Phil’s secret; 
amid the others’ chatter they conimued to watch the 
tears that dripped on Phil’s plate, vith an intense, im¬ 
personal interest. In a panic Phil took out her hand¬ 
kerchief and blew her nose. Bat Diana was not 
deceived. 

“What’s the matter with you, Phil?” she asked 
brutally. “Have you caught cold?” 

In an instant the conversation failed and everyone 
was looking at her. She knew it was useless to pretend 
any longer. Shame and anger as well as distress over¬ 
whelmed her. She rose from her seat. “Diana, you 
beast, Pll never forgive you!” she cried, and hurried 
to the door, the wet handkerchief pressed to her eyes. 

In the dim hall, beneath the dispassionate gaze of 
her painted ancestors, she slowly recovered control, 
becoming aware of the odd, choking sounds that 
escaped from her. “I shall only upset him,” she 
thought, “if he sees I’ve been crying.” It was quiet 
there, save for the ticking of the lacquer clock on the 
landing and a sudden burst of cheerfully indifferent 
speech that came to her cars when Caterina opened the 
dining-room door to carry in the sweet. That heart¬ 
less sound at once infuriated and calmed her; its un- 
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concern for her woes stiffened her spirit. 

“Rob and I have always been different from the 
others,” she told herself. “They care nothing for 
either of us, so why should 1 let them hurt 
me?” 

Confirmed in this bitter calm, she hurried to her 
room and bathed her red eyes, then tapped at Rob’s 
door. No answer came, and a sudden anxiety seized 
her lest, in his despair, he should have done something 
desperate. A vision of the tumbled water of Cabn 
Mawrion scared her. She knocked again, more 
urgently, and Rob’s voice answered. “Who is it?” 
he said. He unlocked the door and opened it. “Phil, 
my darling!” he cried. 

The endearment was too much for her new courage, 
and she wept again. Rob took her in his arms and 
they sat on the sagging bed together. Though he was 
suffering himself he had strength to spare for both 
of them; his calm imposed itself on her tattered 
nerves. 

“Must you really go?” she pleaded. “Pm sure 
Tregaron was sorry as soon as he’d spoken. He doesn’t 
want you to go, Rob.” 

He shook his head. “This isn’t anything new, Phil. 
It’s been piling up like a tempest ever since we left 
Warstone. You knew nothing about it in those days; 
you were far too small.'' You see, I’ve no illusions. 
Tregaron has never liked me. He’s always been fairly 
polite because I’m useful to him. And mother . . . 
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it sounds a dreadful thing to say, but I believe she 
hates me.” 

“But Rob, darling, nobody could hate you!” 

He smiled. “Oh, couldn’t they! I’ll put it another 
way: she’s so wrapped up in Gerald that she can’t bear 
to think of anyone getting in his way. After all, he’s 
her son, and I’m not.” 

“You don’t get in Gerald’s way. He’ld be lost with¬ 
out you. Tregaron knows that.” 

“He could easily pay someone else to do what I 
do.” 

“Not with the same loyalty, Rob.” 

“I don’t know about that. I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t. But Tregaron’s changed. That isn’t exactly 
true, either. It’s only that some of his interests have 
developed at the expense of the others. Nant Escob’s 
a side-show nowadays. Mother’s stronger in some 
ways than he is. Tregaron’ll do anything for peace— 
I’m rather like that myself—and she and Gerald will 
give him none as long as I’m here. My trying to make 
friends with Vaughan’s only an excuse.” 

“But you might have known that he’ld hate it. Do 
you really like Evan Vaughan?” 

“Enormously.” 

“So do I.” 

“We always liked the same things, Phil, even when 
you were a kid.” 

“That’s what is so awful—for you to go away just 
when we’ve found each other, and when . . . when 
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I’m older and better able to share. Things ought to be 
easier for you here now that I’ve come home.” 

“And harder for you, Phil. There’s no peace in 
this valley. I don’t think there ever has been. People 
have always fought here for hundreds and hundreds 
of years. And all the time that you’re fighting, the old 
mountain’s watching you and waiting to take you in 
the flank, so to speak. You can never trust it.” 

“Yet I love it so dreadfully, Rob! I never felt so 
happy in my life as when I saw it again this evening.” 

“Yes, you’re diflFerent from me in that.” He 
laughed. “You’re like Evan Vaughan. He talks in 
the same way as you. I suppose I’m more like my own 
mother. Apart from yourself, there’s only one reason 
why I hate leaving it.” 

“Thank heaven there’s another! What is it?” 

“Phil, can’t you guess? No, why should you? The 
other reason is Janet Delahaye.” 

Phil glowed. “Oh, Rob darling, how wonderful! 
Does Janet know?” she asked eagerly. 

“I can’t say. If a girl can tell what a man is feel¬ 
ing, she ought to know. I’ve never told her. But I’m 
terribly in love with her, Phil.” • 

“Then why don’t you tell her, Rob?” 

“How could I? I never had anything to offer her. 
And I’ve even less now,” he added ruefully. 

“But, darling, I’m sure that would make no differ¬ 
ence to her!” 

“It makes a lot to me.” 
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“I shall tell Janet at once.” 

“Don’t you dare to do anythinj^ of the sort! This 
is my affair, not yours, Phil. I’m sorry I told you.” 

“If you hadn’t I should never have forgiven you!’’ 

“You see,” he hesitated. . . . “You see, I think 
she likes Gerald better than me.” 

“She couldn’t, if she knew how he has behaved to 
you.” Phil answered hotly. “I'm quite certain of 
that.” 

“Well, nothing makes very much difference now. 
It’s a new beginning. Tregaron always talked about 
‘cutting his losses.’ That’s what I’ve got to do now. 
I don’t mind, Phil; I’m looking forward to it. I think 
I can see my way clear, though I wish I had a little 
more money. I’ve been horribly extravagant: books 
are so awfully expensive. If I’d five hundred pounds 
I believe I could make a fortune.” 

“How, darling?” 

“In Coventry. Bicycles. Don’t look at me as if you 
thought I was mad, Phil. I know what I’m talking 
about. I’ve seen it from the beginning, and now the 
boom’s just about due. There’s another thing coming 
soon: the internal combustion engine. The bicycle 
boom’ll be nothing compared with that! I’ve been 
certain of it for years, though everybody laughs at 
me.” He paused. “Do you remember the day we first 
saw a safety bicycle, when you and I and Joe were 
driving down here from Warstone and that fellow 
ran into Joe’s wagon? A young chap from North 
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Bromwich, an engineer; I forget his name . . 

“His name was Charles Lingen,” 

“So it was! What a memory you’ve got, Phil. 
Well, d’you remember our talking that night round 
the fire on the top of Radnor Forest? I told you then 
that we’ld soon all be riding bicycles. And it’s happen¬ 
ing now: they’ve improved out of all recognition. 
That ‘Rover’ of his had solid rubber tyres. There’s 
hardly a solid tyre left; they’re all fitted with cushions 
now. And ‘cushions’ will go out next. There’s a vet 
in Dublin called Dunlop who’s invented a hollow tyre 
with a tube blown up inside—pneumatic they call ’em. 
You can literally travel on air! I saw one the other 
day in Hereford . . .” 

Phil heard him and smiled at his eagerness, but 
her mind was years and miles away from him. The 
damp-stained, book-littered bedroom faded from her 
eyes. She saw, instead, the black bow of Radnor 
Forest, and beneath it a pool of light in the darkness 
made by a crackling fire. She saw herself, a long- 
legged child with cropped hair and a boy’s cap set on 
the top of it. She saw, once again, the fire-lit face of 
Charles Lingen that glowed with an inward fire of its 
own as he spoke, in that rapid, clipped speech, whose 
impetuous accents she recalled so vividly, of the 
splendours and triumphs of his vocation. This. scene, 
long-forgotten, awoke in her the strange ecstasy which 
clings to the memory of moods that distance, obliterat¬ 
ing detail, has dowered with a new and richer actuality. 
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She recalled the sweet odour of untrussed hay, the 
pitchy tang of tarpaulin} she heard the clumsy creak 
of wagon-wheels, the rhythmical impact of Boxer’s 
hoofs on the road. And then, again, she saw herself 
standing up in the wagon, her eyes on Lingen, her 
odd little mind in a flutter of hope and anxiety: 
^*When he says good-bywill he kiss me?** And 
Lingen had kissed her! Heavens, how her heart had 
trembled! A ridiculous incident . . . yet its glow and 
its wonder remained, returning so powerfully that 
even now, though she smiled at the memory, she found 
herself blushing! 

. . so you see”—Rob’s voice brought her back— 
“it’s only a matter of finding enough money to start 
on} and if I get a job with some go-ahead firm they 
may take up my patents. And if they do that, why, 
then . . . You’re not listening, Phil!” 

“Yes, yes, I’m listening,” she told him. “I was only 
thinking how happy we were in those days and what a 
queer little creature I was and what wonderful times 
we had, just you and I, Rob. Do you remember 
the morning when we started for Nant Escob, and 
Caterina’s little black cat? Dear, dear, how pathetic 
it all is! Yet I love to remember.” 

Rob laughed} he, too, was happy to wean her from 
her distress. They sat side by side on the bed exchang¬ 
ing memories of the old days at Warstone: of their 
walks in the woods, the swing he had made in the 
orchard, the Jubilee fete and their journey down into 
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Wales} and out of these strands they wove between 
them an illusion of present happiness that engrossed 
them until the lacquer clock on the landing invaded 
a momentary silence by striking twelve. Then Rob’s 
face darkened. “I ought to start packing,” he said. 

There was not much to pack. Apart from his 
technical books Rob’s possessions were few. Phil, 
knowing the duty of cheerfulness that honour imposed 
on her, set about helping him. They stowed all the 
precious volumes into a packing-case that had served 
him for dressing-table, protecting their edges by 
wrapping them up in patched underwear and shabby 
suits. Gerald would never have condescended to wear 
such old garments, Phil thought, and the contrast be¬ 
tween Rob’s wardrobe and Gerald’s elegant clothes 
made her bum with new indignation, though Rob, it 
seemed, had never noticed the difference. This was 
beautiful and like him, Phil thought} his naturalness 
made her ashamed to remember how jealous she had 
felt in London of Diana’s puffed sleeves. Their task 
was so simple that within half an hour the small room 
looked bare. Rob sighed: 

“That’s the lot,” he said} “Pm afraid I shan’t see 
you again, Phil. I shall get Joe to drive me to the 
station for the first train to-morrow. It’s time you 
were in bed.” 

“I’ll get up early and go with you.” 

“I think I’d rather you didn’t.” He lit her a candle. 

“Bat you’ll write to me soon, Rob?” 
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“Of course. Don’t expect too much, though. I’m 
not much of a hand at writing.” 

“Can’t you see Janet before you go?” 

He flushed quickly. “No, no . . I couldn’t.” 

“Then I’ll give her a message.^” 

He laughed. “I can’t trust you, I’hil. Better let me 
go my own way: I’d much rather. Now kiss me good¬ 
bye.” 

“Not ‘good-bye,’ Rob,” she pleaded. They laughed 
as they kissed each other, though even laughter was 
dangerous. 

When Phil reached the bedroom that they shared, 
Diana was asleep. “Just as if nothing had happened,” 
Phil thought, appalled by her callousness. Diana lay 
there with a wrinkled brow and clenched fists as 
though, even in sleep, her inner fierceness refused to 
relax its tension, so absorbed in secret conflict that Phil 
would scarcely have felt more lonely if she had not 
been there. She blew out the candle she had carried 
from Rob’s room and crept in between sheets that had 
the familiar clamminess of all the linen at Nant Escob, 
then lay cold and unhappy, listening to the owls, her 
heart full of love for Rob and bleeding for him, till 
a drench of rain, distilled by the frosty summits, beat 
loud on the slates and drowned their cries. As she 
woke next morning, she heard the clock strike seven, 
and knew that the cart in which Rob was driving to 
the station must have left half an hour before. She 
hurried to the window and looked out. Rain was fall- 
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ing in solid sheets out of a winter sky, and the throat 
of Dol Escob, through which Rob had passed, gaped 
black as a wolf’s. Phil checked a sharp little sob. The 
sound woke Diana from a dream in which she was 
playing the last movement of Beethoven’s Emperor 
Concerto. She was playing quite marvellously, till, 
suddenly, her memory went blank and the orchestra 
raced on without her. Then she opened her eyes and 
saw Phil standing before the grey window. 

“What on earth are you doing there at this time of 
night?” she grumbled. 

■^‘It’s seven o’clock, and he’s gone!” Phil gasped 
tragically. 

**WAo*s gone?” said Diana. 



IV 


That downpour washed poor Rob and his belong¬ 
ings out of Dol Escob as though Forest Fawr, giving 
back his dislike, had determined to dismiss him with 
a final gesture of contempt. If that spite were directed 
against him, it fell on his enemies as well. In a single 
night the valley slipped back into Winter j black storms 
of sleet drove in from the sea and whipped it merci¬ 
lessly; not even the ghost of a sun could peer through 
their flying veils of ice that thawed as it fell and flaked 
the roaring river with suds of storm-broth. Anemones 
clenched their sodden petals; their leaves blew white 
under the stark woods. Inside the dark house of Nant 
Escob fires were lit. Sleet dripped down the chimney- 
throats and hissed in the flame; and Caterina spat back 
at it, for that meant, she said, that someone was speak¬ 
ing evil of them, which, considering Tregaron’s local 
reputation, seemed not improbable. Lucrezia sat 
huddled over the blaze, pining for Italy, and 
Philippa, too, thought more tenderly of Pozzo Reale, 
where by now golden orioles were surely fluting 
among the cherry-trees and lizards scurrying here and 
there in their savage courtship and cicalas beginning 
to simmer under the white noon. The vernal vision 
of Nant Escob that had made her choke with emotion 
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on the evening of her arrival shrivelled away with the 
cold, like the timid anemones. That magic moment 
had passed and might noi return. The place could 
never, never be quite the same without Rob. . . . 

She would have been happier, Phil thought, if any¬ 
one could have shared her loss. The others appeared 
to be unmoved by it. Virginia’s and Diana’s lives were 
too crammed with their own affairs to give room for 
sentiment. Rob’s departure, however unpleasant it 
might be to anyone else, spelt peace to them. Lucrezia 
surveyed the field from which her enemy had been 
swept with a monumental saturnine calm. Rob’s final 
discomfiture had been the crowning mercy of a long 
campaign; having won her point, she knew better 
than to presume on success. 

The only person, indeed, who showed Phil any 
sympathy was Gerald himself: and that in self- 
defence, for she took no pains to conceal the fact that 
she put the blame on him. He answered her cold¬ 
ness with a warm, playful affection, an amiable 
innocence that displayed his personal charm and his 
undeniable gifts of flattery. After all, he suggested, 
Rob’s going was not so much his fault as Tregaron’s. 
Tregaron and Rob had been at cross-purposes for 
years, and, sooner or later, the break had been bound 
to come. For himself, he implied, it had come too 
soon; and in this, though he protested too much, he 
was speaking the truth. 

Ambitious and acquisitive as Gerald might be, he 
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was even more indolent. His flexible nature, though 
capable of short sprints of energy that left Rob stand¬ 
ing, was impatient of the persevei ince, the single- 
minded watchfulness, the painful ec( nomy with which 
Rob had barely held his own against the mountain’s 
vagaries. Beneath the confident swagger which he 
assumed, lurked an uneasy doubt as to his own 
powers of handling the possession that Lucrezia’s 
plotting had won him. Lucrezia, in fact, had bitten 
off rather more than her favourite could chew. 
And he knew it; that was why he took such pains to 
make himself pleasant to Philippa, the only member 
of the family not predisposed in his favour: and, such 
was his charm, he almost succeeded in winning 
her. 

Tregaron, of course, was not to be bluffed so easily. 
Tregaron shared none of Lucrezia’s illusions as to 
Gerald’s ability} but although he appreciated Rob’s 
solid qualities, he also rather disliked them as repre¬ 
senting an alien element that derived from his 
mother’s blood. To tell the truth, he had sacrificed 
Rob’s career and his own convenience as a sop to 
Lucrezia—to show his appreciation of her forbearance 
in the Meredith affair. After all, it didn’t much 
matter now what happened to Nant Escob. He 
could afford to lose money, within reason. Lucrezia 
and her son could play ducks and drakes with the 
property provided they let him go his own way. That 
way was clear: he wanted to take the place to which 
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his success entitled him among the gold-mining 
magnates who had lately made such a splash in London 
society. The words “South African” and “million¬ 
aire” had become inseparable in the popular mind. 
His friend Otto Wiener had recently been created a 
baronet; and Tregaron was not averse from a title 
himself, if only because it would put him on an equal 
footing with Trevor Delahaye. He felt no con¬ 
scientious scruples in abandoning Nant Escob; he had 
long outgrown the remnant of superstition with which, 
in earlier days, he had regarded the colonel’s solemn 
charge and the threats that went with it. That eerie 
old man was as dead as his dog and safely buried, 
while he, Tregaron, was alive: not perhaps so com¬ 
pletely alive as he had been six years ago; though 
his temper flared up as quickly as ever, other forms 
of energy flowed from his body and mind more 
sluggishly. That showed itself in his relations with 
women. In hot youth he had pursued them ardently; 
in earlier middle age he had been flattered to find 
that they ran after him; but now, since his hair had 
gone white, that maturer attraction was failing; suc¬ 
cess, it seemed, had begun to depend once more on his 
own exertions or, failing those, on money. 

Thanks to Wiener’s advice and the luck that 
favoured his private speculations he was now (on 
paper at least) a wealtliy man. But the stocks in which 
he continued to stake his paper capital were touchy 
and increaangly subject to moods and fluctuations. 
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Paris was beginning to take a hand in the great Kaffir 
gamble. The market couldn’t be watched with any 
sense of security from a spot so remote as Nant Escob. 
The house, it was true, had now been connected with 
London by telephone j but the storms that had 
hounded Rob out of the valley had broken the line. 
Tregaron drove down to Pont Escob through needles 
of sleet only to find that another fault cut him off 
from Hereford. For three hours he stamped and 
fumed over the clammy flag-stones of the Pont Escob 
Post Office, waiting for a call to get through to his 
brokers, and, in the end, heard nothing but a confusion 
of ghostly voices. Defeated and anxious, he drove 
back to Nant Escob to find the house in darkness. 
Flood-water from the river, it seemed, had jammed 
his turbines with grit. 

He summoned Gerald to his candle-lit study and 
stormed at him, but gained nothing by that. The 
electric plant had been Rob’s concern j it was sup¬ 
posed to act automatically} one turned certain switches 
and power flowed. Gerald had turned them in every 
direction and nothing happened. He thought that the 
trouble was probably several days old—the batteries 
had run down—^and brightly suggested telephoning 
to the makers in North Bromwich. 

Tregaron went up like a rocket. Telephone? Tele¬ 
phone? Hadn’t he been hanging on frozen to the 
accursed wires all afternoon? 

“You must get in a man who understands the 
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plant,” Lucrezia suggested. “The makers will recom¬ 
mend one.” 

“And who’s going to pay for that?” Tregaron 
roared. “You people here seem to think I’m made of 
money. For all I know of what’s happened during 
the last twenty-four hours I may be a beggar!” 

“Well, you can’t blame poor Gerald for that,” said 
lyUcrezia calmly. “It’s Rob’s fault; he always took 
care that Gerald should learn nothing. I’ve told 
you that a thousand times, but you wouldn’t be¬ 
lieve it.” 

He was not blaming Gerald, he said: he was blam¬ 
ing Nant Escob. He blamed it even more next day 
when the newspapers came in and he learnt—not, in¬ 
deed of a loss, but of missed opportunities which he 
could have turned to account if he had been in touch 
with his brokers. He had slept badly all night. First 
the owls and then, at dawn, the infernal blackbirds 
had kept him awake: irregular sounds, very different 
from the rhythmical swish of waves and the clop- 
clop of London hansoms! He felt—and looked— 
like a rag. At ten minutes’ notice he ordered his bags 
to be packed and shot off to London. 

On the doorstep the persistent Lucrezia wrung 
from him permission to engage an electrical mechanic. 
Though he grudged every farthing spent on Nant 
Escob, he assented violently. The break with Rob 
was already costing him dear, but peace at any price! 
As he swung himself on to his seat in the trap he 
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swayed ever so slightly, as though he were not sure 
of his balance. 

“Tregaron ... I thought you would fall,” she 
cried in alarm. 

“More haste, less speed,” Tregaron answered 
gaily, waving good-bye. But Lucrezia watched the 
disappearance of the dog-cart a ixiously, for her 
absence in Italy had enabled her t > appreciate small 
changes in his condition. There was something 
physically amiss with him: these overblooded men 
were liable to apoplexy. Only yesterday she had 
noticed a similar turn of giddiness, and heard him 
stumble when he mounted the stairs in the dark. As 
the trap disappeared her features retained their 
gravity} she regretted that she had missed another 
opportunity of questioning him about his will. She 
did not think of herself, but of Gerald and the girls. 
Rob was now out of sight, and presumably out of 
mind} but supposing “anything should happen.” That 
was why, obeying some atavistic impulse, she secretly 
hoarded most of the money he gave her, putting it 
by in a stocking and hiding it (just like Caterina!) 
in a place that only she (and Caterina) knew. That 
evening Pugh tapped at the door and whispered to 
her that Sula Meredith had also left Pont Escob by 
the afternoon train. Lucrezia took the news calmly} 
she didn’t grudge Tregaron his gallantries, provided 
their indulgence didn’t affect his health} and the con¬ 
donation of this particular one, if it humiliated her 
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in one way, strengthened her position in others. 

So Tregaron drove o£F, his departure leaving its 
usual eflFect of a sudden lightening and relief} and 
almost as though the very heavens became aware of 
being freed from some stormy element, they lightened 
too. By noon a hot sun burst forth and Spring had 
returned to stay. 

The coming of Spring to Forest Fawr has little re¬ 
semblance to its advent in softer climes; few timorous 
harbingers precede it with false hints and promises; 
it enters on its domain immediate, gay, irresistible. 
That morning its forces swept through the jaws of 
Dol Escob with the strength of a consuming horde, 
enveloping black hedgerows, sere grass and tinder of 
fallen leaves in one running sheet of green flame. 
High towers and pavilions of cumulus rose gleaming 
into the sky, and the sun that lent them their dazzling 
whiteness beat down on the sodden earth with a re¬ 
fracted heat as though the moist air itself were a burn¬ 
ing-glass of crystal. Through all the length of the 
valley sudden colour started into life; the frozen sap 
welled forth into bud and blade, and the sap of warm¬ 
blooded creatures moved to the same sweet rhythm. 
“Growing weather,” Joe Barley called it, gaily calling 
to Phil and touching his cap as he swung past with a 
livelier gait on his way to the lambing folds and 
whistled as he went. Growing weather indeed! She 
could almost see the grass springing beneath her feet 
and smell the green perfume of growth. Caterina, too. 
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was singing a Campanian love-song. Phil had heard 
the same tune under the olives at Pozzo Reale j yet 
there, in Italy, the notes had seemed to droop with a 
ripe languor, as though maturity and decay were 
already implicit, while here, in Dol Escob, the ecstasy 
was sufficient to itself, untainted wi^h any preoccupa¬ 
tion beyond the moment’s rich rapture, like the love 
of youth that gives without though: of return. Diana 
was playing in the drawing-roomj through open win¬ 
dows the music dwelt on the still air with an unusual, 
melting frailty. Her fingers caressed the keys that 
they were wont to lash so fiercely. “Even she is 
softened!” Phil thought, pausing to catch the tender 
sound. Diana was singing to herself a song by Grieg, 
the tune of which took Phil’s memory back five years 
to her childhood at Warstone: 

Ohy take, thou lovely child of Spring, 

This Springs first tender flower, 

Diana sang: she had a small, sweet voice. 

“The First Primrose,” Phil thought: that’s the only 
kind of music I can understand, cool, gentle, rain- 
washed. The innocence of the little song made her 
smile, and the tune running on in her mind, she passed 
out of earshot through her own garden, where a 
thrush’s egg, tenderly blue as the pale sky, lay un¬ 
broken on the moss of the path, coming thus to the 
lambing paddock on the slope above Cabn Mawrion, 
where she saw Joe Barley anxiously moving among 
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the ewes, which were as silent and anxious as he, too 
troubled to feed, lying dowA for a moment, then 
moving restlessly away in vain search for comfort. 
Down the slope and nearer to the river, she saw other 
sheep that had lambed, contentedly grazing, and near 
them sunlit spots of white on the nascent green— 
though whether these were new-born lambs or 
bleached boulders hurled forth by the river Phil could 
not tell unless they moved. She did not go down into 
the paddock to talk with Joe, because Diana would 
have said that yeaning ewes were no spectacle for a 
lady’s eyes} but Joe, who saw her from afar, trudged 
up to meet her with a lamb whose mother had died 
in his arms, a tiny body of crisp astrakhan and fluflFy 
woollen trousers. “Us sholl ’ave to make a tiddling of 
this un,” he said. “There be one or two ewes down 
yander as I dussen’t lave. The poor little mossel be 
starven} so do you carry it up to the kitchen. Miss 
Phil, and tell that there Caterina to wrap ’en up warm 
and put’n anant the fire. ’E won’t mess you, miss, 
the ewe washed ’en before ’er gave out. And ’e’ll soon 
come round.” 

Joe laid the lamb in her arms—his gnarled hands 
were unbelievably gentle. The creature made no 
sound} it lay limp, with its long legs dangling, too 
little almost to realize it was alive. It had eyes that 
were big for its head and a velvety Roman nose} when 
she lifted it the sun shone pink through its flimsy 
ears. Its utter helplessness melted Philippa, whose 
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mood the spells of Spring had already softened. She 
wanted to press the little animal ro her breast, so 
tender and protective did she feeij but the lamb 
seemed almost too delicate to suffer : uch violent affec¬ 
tion, though the giving of it suffusctd her mind and 
face with a flush of unreasoned hiippiness in which 
the ache of having lost Rob was f rgotten—till the 
sudden note of a whitethroat tossed upward like a 
bubble of song from a spray of blackthorn smote her 
heart with a beauty deeper and more keenly barbed, 
piercing dojvn through the layers of dreamy physical 
content to scarify that unhealed wound and reproach 
her for having forgotten it. 

“Where is he now?” she wondered, “and why hasn’t 
he written?” And there, in the glare of the kitchen 
fire, his red head close to Caterina’s, Rob’s enemy, 
Pugh, stood slyly smiling and whispering. He had 
seen Tregaron into the train and brought back a packet 
of letters. Phil thrust the lamb into Caterina’s arms 
and examined them. Her hopes fellj they were mostly 
circulars and bills directed to Gerald and Tregaron. 
Then she saw a cheap envelope and her own name in 
Rob’s bold, clumsy hand. She snatched it up and 
carried it into the garden. 

Dear Phil, she read, 

I am writing this letter from Coventry. This is just 
to let you know that everything went off first-rMe in 
spite of the rain. When I got to Pont Escob 1 had an 
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insfiration. I went to a friend and told him what had 
happened. I felt I must talk to somebody. 

(Phil held her breathj had he taken courage to see 
Janet after all?) 

Well, we talked everything over together, and in 
the end he insisted . . . 

Phil thought. Alas! it wasn’t Janet after all.) 
... on lending me three hundred pounds, which was 
awfully decent. That makes five hundred i^ all, which 
is enough to start on. When I got to North Bromwich 
I had a look round, but the place is too big, if you 
understand, and I didtit know where to start. So I 
pushed off next morning to Coventry, and as luck 
would have it, the landlord of the pub I put up at 
turned out to be a brother-in-law of Follows, our next- 
door neighbour at War stone. He knew me at once and 
was awfully surprised to see me. Nobody in Wor¬ 
cestershire knows for certain what*s happened to Tre¬ 
garon, but they^ve invented adl sorts of wild stories 
that would make you laugh. I told him my plans more 
or less and he perked up at once and said therms no 
doubt Pm on the right tack. He says all Coventry's 
giving up watches and ribbon and going in for go-carts 
(^perambulators, that is) and bicycles like mad.-'L,ots 
of fellows are starting on small capital assembling 
components and so forth, and then he. said: Why^ I 
know the very man for you! H^s a chap named 
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Pearcey a Wolverbury many kjcho used to work with 
Starleyy the inventor who brought out the ^^safety ^*— 
the machine young Lingen was riding. Follows took 
me round to his house—Pearces housey that is—and 
I showed him my patents, He^s a rough little beggary 
about 45 y and as hard as nailsy but 1 ion^t mind that — 
as a matter of fact I understand that kind better, 1 
belong to the 'Midlands; I never ft It right in Wales, 
Welly to come to the pointy this chap Pearce is cracked 
on my patents, He^d decided already to set up on his 
own as soon as he could pick up a factory reasonably, 
WhaPs morCy having been with Starleyy he knows the 
trade in and out. He has six hundred pounds of his 
owny and he^s ready to take over m/y patents and let me 
come in with him, He^ll give me a third share in the 
business for four hundred poundsy whichHl leave me 
with one hundred over to live on until money begins to 
come in and that won^t he longy I bet youy because some 
of his old palsj first-rate meny are ready to work for 
him and the bicycle business is expanding at a terrific 
rate. So you see I look like having fallen on my' feet, 
ThaPs all the news for the present, I want you to 
know Pm quite happyy much happiery reallyy than I 
was at Nant Escoby in spite of the uncertainties, 1 
think I prefer flat country. The only thing isy I hate 
leaving you and the other person / mentioned; hut 
that can^t be helped. Pve a far better chance of getting 
on here than I should ever have had otherwiscy and I 
never liked farming. / hope to goodness nothings 
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gon^ wrong with the turbines. You have to watch them 
awfully carefully when a flood comes down^ and 
Gerald would never take the trouble to learn anything. 
If there is any trouble^ much better get on to the 
makers at once. I think that is all. Tell Joe Pm all 
right and give Boxer and Flower a fat on the neck 
and a lump of sugar. Trust Joe to look after them! 
Unless anyone^s seen it I think you^d much better not 
mention having this letter. If they have^ just say Pm 
all right and give my love to mother and the girls. 
Pll let you know when I have a settled address. Till 
then betten^ write to the P.O.y Coventry. Cheer ufy 
Phil. Everythings all rights as I said before^ andy with 
kisses y 1 amy 

Your loving brothery 

Rob. 

P.S. — Don^t forget what I said about telling her 
anything. Just say I^m all right if she asks. But she 
probably won% 



It was certainly the longest letter Rob had ever 
written. The effort showed itself ;n his painful pen¬ 
manship, yet the faith and enthusiasm that glowed 
through the plain words were as reassuring as his slow 
smile. Phil wished she could show the letter to 
Gerald, if only to prove that Rob was happy and sure 
of himself. “You see, you’ve actually done him a 
good turn,” she would have saidj but Rob’s orders of 
secrecy were explicit. Indeed, there was only one 
person with whom she was authorised to share his 
news: Janet Delahaye—so, when luncheon was 
finished she saddled the colonel’s grey pony and set 
off for Gian Elan over the mountain tops, where the 
clouds that had dazzled the sky that morning were 
sinking to rest. 

Would Gian Elan be changed? Phil wondered. 
The essential quality of Gian Elan was that it never 
changed. When she looked down on the smoke curl¬ 
ing up from its mellow stones amid elms where 
garrulous rooks were already beginning to build, she 
felt grateful for its ripe immutability. Trevor Dela- 
haye’s black Labrador, Turk, came bounding out to 
meet her. She called him by namej he put back his 
ears and lashed his tail. It was doubtful if he remem- 
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bered Phil, for he was growing old, but at least he 
knew the grey pony. The butler, Metcalfe, opened 
the door. He, also, recognized the pony, and Phil 
shook hands with him—because she wanted to this 
time. He looked fragile, transparent, and mucli less 
grand than of old. 

Yes, Miss Janet was in, he saidj he would tell her 
that Phil had comej Sir Trevor was out at the kennels. 
Phil sat down in a big arm-chair with broken springs 
and waited. The galleried hall, still smelt faintly of 
dogS} it was dim and threadbare, but as kindly as ever. 
The black Labrador wandered in with his nose down, 
still wagging his tail, and deposited himself with a 
thump and a heavy sigh on Phil’s feet. A clock ticked 
heavily, and, soothed by its sleepy rhythm, Phil’s mind 
drifted back to the night of the Christmas dance, when 
the hall had been gay with wreathed holly and lighted 
candles. She saw herself, hot with excitement, a coltish 
child in a dove-coloured frock with a coral sash; she 
sat once more on the stairs and whispered to Evan 
Vaughan and heard again that thrilling passage of arms 
between Virginia and'JEsmond. The memory of that 
quivering excitement made her feel staid and mature: 
she knew more about those things now! Was Esmond 
still in love with Virginia? she wondered. 

Then Janet came in with a bowl of primroses. She 
greeted Phil with her old grave smile and kissed her; 
she was as tall and thin as ever, and looked no older, 
3sd her greeting had warmth, but its warmth was 
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tempered—as mild and remotely virginal as her pallid 
primroses. There was a hint of restraint in it that 
checked Phil’s enthusiasm. “Perhnps,” she thought, 
“it’s only because she’s English, anvl Pve almost for¬ 
gotten how English people behave, yet she used not 
to be so cold and austere as this.” 

“How you’ve grown!” Janet s^id. “And what a 
surprise to see you!” 

“But didn’t you know I was coming?” 

Janet’s cheeks flushed slightly; she hesitated. “We 
don’t hear much news from Nant Escob now that the 
boys are away,” she said awkwardly. 

She didn’t explain the real reason of her reserve: 
how Gerald’s wild feud with Vaughan, the felling of 
the timber, and, above all, Tregaron’s blatant affair 
with Sula Meredith had lately given Nant Escob an 
unpleasant savour. Then the sight of the innocent, 
fallen face, reproached her and she took Phil’s arm. 
“Come along,” she said brightly, “let’s go and find 
Father. He’ll be dreadfully pleased to see you; you 
were always his favourite. You must tell me every¬ 
thing that’s happened. Four years is such a long time.” 

“Too long,” Phil thought. “She’s almost forgotten 
me. We shall never catch up again . . . never!” As 
they walked toward the kennels she began to talk 
desperately of Pozeo Reale in a forlorn hope of 
lessening the distance between her and her old idol. 
“But Janet isn’t interested,” she thought. “After all, 
why should she be interested.? All our friendship was 
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really on my side.” Despairing, she broke off lamely. 

Janet encouraged her. “Go on, tell me more,” she 
said kindly. “Won’t you find Nant Escob tame after 
so much excitement?” 

“No, no, I adore Forest Fawr,” Phil said. 

Janet laughed. “Then you’re not like your 
sisters!” 

“But . . .” Phil hesitated. “Oh, Janet, an awful 
thing’s happened.” Her lips trembled. “You see . . . 
Rob’s gone.” 

“Rob’s gone?” Janet repeated slowly. “What do 
you mean, Phil?” She paused in her stride. 

“He’s quarrelled with Gerald and Tregaron. It 
isn’t his fault, Janet.” The words came tumbling over 
one another. “Rob’s the mildest, kindest person in 
the world; you don’t know how good he is! But 
Gerald and Mother have been trying to get rid of him 
for years—and then they accused him of making 
friends with Evan Vaughan . . .” 

“Why shouldn’t he make friends with Evan?” 

“I know. Rob likes him, and so do I; but Tregaron 
has a bee in his bonnet. The night I arrived they had 
a terrible scene, and now he’s gone—and I simply can’t 
bear it, Janet; I simply can’t bear it!” 

Phil’s voice broke on the word. Janet pressed her 
arm. “What a shame!” she said quietly. “I’m dread¬ 
fully sorry, too.” 

“Are you really sorry?” 

“Of course. We all like Rob.” 
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Phil looked her straight in the eyes; the tall girl 
blushedj in that moment she became once more the 
adorable Janet whom Phil rememl'cred. The trans¬ 
formation encouraged her: “How much do you like 
him?” 

“What a very strange question! Why do you ask 
me that?” 

“Because it’s most terribly impor tant. For him, I 
mean. You see, Rob’s in love with you . . .” 

“Phil, what nonsense you talk! How on earth did 
you get that idea in your odd little head?” 

“He told me, Janet. It’s a secret. 1 promised him 
faithfully I wouldn’t tell you.” 

“And now you have told me! ” she laughed: “That 
was naughty of you, Phil.” 

“I just had to. He said in his letter I could tell 
you he’d gone . . . and the other slipped out . . .” 

“What a child you are! I believe you’re making 
this up.” 

“On my honour! It’s the absolute truth. I know 
I oughtn’t to have told you, but I’m glad I have.” 

Janet was silent for a moment. “Where is Rob?” 
she said at last. 

“In Coventry. He’s quite happy. He borrowed 
some money. He says he’s going to make a fortune 
selling bicycles.” 

“Selling bicycles?” Janet laughed. “My dear child, 
what an odd idea!” 

“No, it isn’t odd really. He always said that he 
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wovild. Oh, dear, there’s Sir Trevor! Can’t I give 
Rob a message from you, Janet? It would mean such 
a lot to him.” 

“What message can I send?” 

“I don’t know. If you sent him your love . . 

“Phil, Phil! I always said you were an enfant 
terrible. If you like you can say . . . Say I’m sorry 
he’s gone and I hope so much he’ll be happy.” 

“Only that?” > 

“What else can I say? You go far too quickly.” 

Trevor Delahaye was moving towards them with 
his bandy-legged horseman’s gait and chatting with 
Kilner as he came. The old man had agedj his limbs 
were sparer than ever and the skin of his clean-shaven 
face had shrunk like that of a withered pippin. When 
he saw Phil standing with Janet he did not recognize 
her, but he raised his tweed hat with his ancient 
courtesy. Janet laughed; “This is Phil Tregaron, 
Father” she called, and the blue eyes widened. “What! 
my Philippa?” He grasped Phil’s two hands and 
smiled: “I should never have known you! To tell you 
the truth, I took you for your sister Virginia.” 

“What a marvellous compliment. Sir Trevor!” 

The shrewd old eyes wrinkled and a wry smile dis¬ 
closed his smoke-stained teeth as he shook his head. 
“No, Phil, I keep my.old favourites,” he said} “you’re 
the best of the litter. Come along and have tea, and 
tell me everything.” He took her arm. An odd little 
man, Phil thought, yet how sane and kind and 
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vigorous! Though she knew she had done wrong in 
betraying Rob’s secret, she was now strangely happy, 
and the galleried hall which, half un hour since, had 
seemed remote, if not exactly unk'nd, had regained 
its old friendliness. The Labrador put his paws on 
his master’s shoulders and sniffed the smell of hounds. 
Trevor Delahaye fed him with scraps of bread and 
butter. ^Toor old Turk’s getting lorg in the tooth like 
some other people,” he said, ^‘and spoiling won’t hurt 
him now. How’s your brother Robr” 

Phil told him her story. 

^^That’s bad news for Nant Escob,” he said, his face 
going grave and older. ^^Pm not sure he’s not better 
out of that business, all the same. Eh, Janet?” 

Janet softly answered ^^Yes,” bending over her 
teapot. Her face had not yet lost the blush with which 
the betrayal of Rob’s secret had warmed it. believe 
she does love him,” Phil thought, ‘^and I’m glad I 
told her.” 

That blissful, romantic mood still sustained her 
when she said good-bye and set off on her homeward 
journey. The grey pony knew his way better than she 
did-y so she gave him his head and let him carry her 
up and up into the slowly-settling clouds that sunset 
tinged with rose. Now that heat and light were 
waning, the moisture the sun had sucked up from the 
sodden waste began to condense; the crystalline air 
drooped downward on to the summits and was curdled 
by their icy contact into thin mist. The hill element 
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bathed Phil’s cheeks and beaded her eyelashes j for 
years she had known no mist but that of a steaming 
scirocco that pricked the skin and filled the limbs with 
languor. “This cool, sweet air is what I’ve been long¬ 
ing for,” she thought, as the pony walked on through 
a vapour that wreathed the heather-twigs like fine 
cardings of fleece. The track to Nant Escob was little 
used and not marked by cairns, but Phil knew that she 
had to steer for the peat-stacks belonging to Pen Goch, 
the remotest farm of the Nant Escob property, and, 
beyond these, a series of dismal mawn-pools left by 
the peat-cutters. She could see the peat-stacks now, 
their black shapes crowning the skyline like a group of 
rude fortifications} and the sight reassured her, for it 
had seemed that the mist was thickening. It was the 
patchy kind of cloud that grew dense or thin according 
to the temperature of the land upon which it lay. 
“But the real thick fogs of the forest,” she thought, 
“don’t come till autumn, and the least breath of wind 
will move this. In any case I shan’t lose my way if 
I keep my eyes open.” Yet when next she looked for 
her landmarks they had vanished completely: “Van¬ 
ished into thick air—not thin,” she thought, playing 
with a phrase} “still my direction’s all right, and when 
we get through this cloud-bank I shall stumble upon 
them suddenly.” She touched up the pony with her 
heel. He plodded on steadily, seeming quite sure of 
his way, and this filled her with comfort when she 
remembered Pugh’s grisly stories of men who had 
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backed their own judgment against that of their beasts 
and ridden to death in the forest’s morasses, sucked 
down into bottomless deeps of pitchy peat. Ugly 
names they had, these great bogs of Forest Fawr} the 
Black Mixen was one of them and I.lyn Glas, the Blue 
Lake (although it was neither blue nor a lake) another. 
Llyn Glas she had seen, a dazzling olaque of emerald, 
incredibly green and tempting amid the wastes of 
black heather. There were no bo^s, fortunately, on 
the track between Nant Escob and Gian Elan: they 
lay further west. Were those peat-stacks never 
coming.'* She should surely have reached them by now. 
When last she had seen them they had seemed at the 
most half a mile ahead. Perhaps her meditations had 
carried her past them. In which case . . . But surely 
she couldn’t have missed the mawn-pools as well.? 

She pulled the pony up short and stared into the 
enveloping whiteness. Within the last ten minutes it 
had thickened considerably, and while she halted, 
peering ahead, it grew denser still. A bush of heather, 
whose tormented shape she had marked when she 
pulled up the pony, became blurred and then dis¬ 
appeared. It was uncannily quiet too. She had never 
before known quite such a pressure of stillness. The 
mountain’s silence was usually compounded of in¬ 
numerable sounds: its own, singing note of millions of 
windswept grasses, the tinkling song of the meadow- 
pipits, the gurgle or drumming of subterranean water, 
the wild cries of curlewsi but the silence that weighed 
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on her now was complete and negative—as though 
the interstices of space were padded with some in¬ 
visible substance which damped every vibration of 
sound and every echo. 

“I can only go where he takes me now,” Phil 
thought, patting the pony’s neck. “He seemed to know 
exactly where he was going before.” She pulled up 
the old beast’s head from the thin grass he had been 
cropping. When she urged him forward he swerved 
obstinately to the right, taking what she felt sure was 
a, new direction, but who could dispute him? She could 
have sworn that the track he followed now was less 
well marked than that over which she had ridden a few 
hours earlier. “But I can’t question his instinct,” she 
thought} and there, to confirm its rightness, a group 
of rectangular peat-stacks rose up before them. “And 
now for the mawn-pools!” she thought. But though, 
for the moment, the gir had grown clearer, the mawn- 
pools which ought to have been close to the stacks 
were not there. “But they must be there!” she 
thought. “Am I mad or dreaming?” She touched up 
the pony and cantered round in search of them, only 
realizing how foolish she had been when she aban¬ 
doned her fruitless quest and found that even the peat- 
stacks had disappeared. The pony stood sulkily swish¬ 
ing his tail, disinclined to move. “If you know so 
much about it,” his attitude said, “you can find your 
own way.” 

When she coaxed him and patted his sodden neck 
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the beast blew the mist from his nostrils and set off 
again; but even he seemed less Cfmfident now. His 
paces were sullen and doubtful, his course irregular, 
and suddenly, as she grew impatient and urged him 
forward, he stood stock-still and snorted, refusing to 
budge. “You silly old thing,” she said, “what’s the 
matter now?” 

He turned his shaggy head and Minked at her and, 
at that moment, a quick sensation of awe invaded her 
heart: she remembered Pugh’s tales of Black Mixen 
and Llyn Glas—though surely, she thought, we 
couldn’t have strayed so far from the track as that? 
Dismounting, fearfully, she walked forward with 
caution, leading the pony by the rein. The ground felt 
sufficiently firm, yet still the animal resisted her. 
Then, out of the silence, she heard the bark of a raven. 
The sound seemed to proceed not from the sky above 
but from an equal emptiness at her feet, and she 
guessed, with a start, that she was standing at the brink 
of one of those stony darens on which the great birds 
build their nests. “Another step,” she thought, 
shuddering, “and we should have toppled over it! 
Why didn’t I trust him?” 

Her heart beating and cold with fear she remounted 
and gave the pony his rein; he tossed his head gladly, 
slewed round, then set off again with apparent con¬ 
fidence, though Phil herself could not see a yard 
ahead. “He’ll probably take me back to Gian Elan,” 
she thought; “what an anticlimax!” Wherever the 
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beast was going he seemed sure of himself. In front 
she heard a flurrying sound and caught a sudden 
glimpse of scattered sheep j in their path a horned ram 
stood stamping his hoofs to challenge their passage. 
The pony went on and he yielded, scampering after 
his ewes. A moment later a wall loomed out of the 
mist, and a lichened gate, leading into a tussocky field 
scored with tracks of peat-sleds, suggested that some 
farm might be near; but despite this promise no build¬ 
ings appeared. The track dived down-hill into a 
burrow, stony as a watercourse, over-arched by stark 
boughs of hazel tasselled with catkins. A nervous red¬ 
start fluttered in front of them, and suddenly the mist 
at the end of the tunnel of hazels seemed to thicken 
into the shape of a long white farm. 

Though it resembled a dozen others on the Nant 
Escob estate Phil was certain she had never seen this 
building before. It was tidier than most, its walls 
newly whitewashed; its fold had new gates and was 
not fouled by the usual midden. Three sheep-dogs 
rushed out, barking furiously, and snapped at the 
pony’s hocks. Phil spoke to them in Welsh, and though 
they still snarled at her their hostility subsided. She 
rode round to the front of the house and knocked at 
the door. No answer. She tied up her pony and 
entered. A bright fire beckoned and cheered her; on 
a trivet a boiling kettle bubbled and steamed. She 
stooped down and warmed her damp hands at the 
blaze, and the oldest of the dogs, who had followed 
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her in suspiciously, came and snilfed at her friendlily 
It was a pleasant kitchen, with pot; of flowers in. the 
window, unusually clean and ken pt for that of a 
mountain-farm, though where it might be and how 
far from Nant Escob she could not guess. “And why 
worry?” she thought. “It’s enough that I’m still 
alive.” For the croak of the ravens, hovering in white 
space, still haunted her. 

She started. The dogs in the ;old were barking 
again; a man’s voice spoke to them and she heard the 
tramp of heavy boots on the flags outside. She rose, 
hurriedly straightening her damp hair; the door 
opened; a tall figure appeared against the whiteness 
outside. 

“Why, who on earth . . . ?” he exclaimed. 

“It’s me, Mr. Vaughan.” 

“I recognized the colonel’s pony. But I wasn’t ex¬ 
pecting you . . .” He paused. . . . “Miss Tre¬ 
garon, I hope nothing’s wrong at Nant Escob?” 

“No, no . . . Nothing’s wrong.” Phil told him of 
her adventure and his face grew grave. It was odd: 
as she spoke she had a feeling that she was talking not 
to Evan Vaughan, but to Lingen; it was because, she 
supposed, she and Rob had been speaking of Lingen 
the other night. “I came in and warmed myself,” she 
said; “but 1 hadn’t the faintest idea that this was 
Trenant. I apologise for taking possession.” 

He shook his head. “It’s a mercy you ever got 
here,” he said. “You were foolish to cross Mynydd 
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Llwyd on an evening like this.” 

“It was quite clear at Gian Elan.” 

“Gian Elan’s ti different matter. Let me make you 
Mme tea. No, stiy where you are. You’d better take 
off your stockings and dry them, or else you’ll catch 
cold.” 

She obeyed him. It struck her as odd that this didn’t 
make her shy. Evan Vaughan went into the pantry, 
his hob-nails ringing on the slates, and brought out tea- 
things, a loaf of bread and a . slab of butter. She 
watched him lay the table with detached amusement; 
his'mpvements were so precise, his bachelor ways so 
methodical that she dared not offer to help. It seemed 
a pity, all the same, that such a domesticated man 
should live here alone. Most girls in the forest would 
have given their eyes to marry him; but then, Evan 
Vaughan was not quite an ordinary farmer, and per¬ 
haps, her incurably sentimental mind ran on, his soli¬ 
tude was the result of some old, unhappy attachment. 
“But how silly she must have been to refuse him,” 
Phil thought. What could be more romantic than 
living up here, alone in the white mist, with a man 
one loved—with a man as strong, as kind, as good- 
looking as Evan Vaughan? So courteous, too. She 
couldn’t forget he had called her Miss Tregaron. 

“Now everything’s ready,” he said at last. “No, 
stay where you are by the |ire. Would you like some 
honey?” 

“I had tea at Gian Elan,” she said shyly. 
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“You’d better eat something al] the same. You 
can’t possibly get back to Nant Fscob in time for 
supper. Do you realize it’s half-pist six?” He sat 
down beside her on the settle, “Ni w tell me every¬ 
thing that’s happened in the last foiir years,” 

The one thing uppermost in hi;r mind declared 
itself, “Rob’s gone,” she said. 

He nodded, “Yes, I knew that. I’m sorry, I 
always liked him.” 

“What? Have people begun to gossip already?” 

“No. He came here and told me.” 

“Then you were the friend?” she cried. “He wrote 
and told me. It was you who lent him the money?” 

Vaughan smiled. “That’s our secret,” he said. “1 
made him take it.” 

She glowed: “How wonderful of you, Mr. 
Vaughan!” she cried. 

“I owed it to him. Though he wouldn’t admit it, 
I guessed it was partly because of me that he had to 
go.” 

“Yes, that’s true in a way. But it’s none the less 
good of you. If only I could tell you how grateful I 
am!” She grasped his hand impulsively. 

“Please don’t try to,” Vaughan laughed. Her 
fervour embarrassed him. His manner, which up till 
that moment had been easy, became shy and formal} 
he instinctively moved away from her and looked at 
his watch. “I don’t want to hurry you,” he said stiffly, 
“but if you feel rested I think we ought to be moving. 
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It will soon be dark.” 

Phil jumped up hurriedly. "Of course I’m ready. 
You’re not hurrying me at all,” she said. His caution 
hurt her. Edgardo Roccanera would certainly have 
behaved more graciously. "One moment he calls me 
‘Miss Tregaron,’ ” she thought, "and the next he packs 
me off like a child!” Assuming all the dignity of 
which she was capable she rose and held out her hand. 

"Good-bye, Mr. Vaughan,” she said, “and thank 
you so much.” 

He stared at her blankly, then laughed. “But I’m 
confing with you.” 

"Please don’t put yourself out! I shall find my 
way home quite easily.” 

"You’ll do nothing of the sort,” he answered with 
warmth. "My horse is saddled. Don’t you know it’s 
our custom in Forest Fawr to ‘send’ a visitor?” 

Outside in the falling light the mist lay denser than 
ever. For all they could see, Trenant might have 
stood on an island wrapt in sea-fog. When she 
remounted her pony Vaughan made her a stirrup of 
his hand; but the service had no vestige of gallantry 
in it. Then they rode, side by side, down a continua¬ 
tion of that stony burrow till the sound of the river 
began to swell in their ears. They came to a ford, 
and Vaughan silently took her bridle. As they 
splashed through the water his great horse nuzzled 
the pony’s neck, but the rider seemed anxious to avoid 
any contact with- her, releasing the rein as soon as they 
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reached the further side. Since they had left Trenant 
he had not spoken a syllable. “Living so much alone,” 
Phil thought, “he’s forgotten how to talk.” 

“We must be close to the road here,” she said. “1 
can’t miss my way now.” 

Vaughan laughed. “The curve of the road takes 
you two miles out of your way. We’ll keep close to 
the river.” 

He turned left-handed. Phil dropped behind and 
followed; it was no use riding abreast if he would not 
talk to her. Yet the white silence through which they 
rode now—as intense as that of the summits, save for 
the momentary waxing and waning of the river’s voice 
—had an oddly soothing effect of calm and security, 
which came, she decided, not so much from their isola¬ 
tion as from Vaughan’s presence. That mist-magnified 
figure slowly moving in front of her was as appropriate 
to the scene as the ghostly alders whose black shapes 
fringed the river. His presence was not discordant 
with the mountain’s mood; indeed he was nearer to it 
than she could ever be. Its silence was his, and its 
austerity: it seemed reasonable to suppose that he 
shared its tenderness too. “And why should I want 
him to flatter my little vanity with polite conversa¬ 
tion?” she asked herself. “Why can’t I surrender my¬ 
self to the mist and the silence as he does: moving on 
and on, just thinking—or not even thinking, existing, 
becoming part of it? He’s wiser than I am.”. 

Abruptly Vaughan halted and tuj;a g d»ii^jiis saddle. 
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smiling. “Do you know where you are?” he said. She 
joined him and saw that they had come to the entrance 
of the Nant Escob avenue, and the broken wall on 
which she had sat waiting for Janet Delahaye on the 
day of Tregaron’s first sheep-shearing, when she ran 
to meet Vaughan, mistaking him for Esmond. 

“Yes, we’ve been here before,” she said. “Do you 
remember that morning?” 

“Indeed I remember it. We decided we ought to 
be friends. But now you’re so very much the young 
lady of fashion,” he teased her. 

<^Don’t say that. I’m exactly the same.” 

*‘I wonder,” he said. “Well, good-bye.” 

“It was kind of you to ‘send’ me,” she said. “Shall 
I see you again?” 

“That’s very improbable unless you get lost. 
Trenant and Nant Escob are hardly on speaking terms 
—though that isn’t my fault.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“Are you really sorry ?” 

“I should like to tell you about Rob—when he writes 
again.” 

“He’ll probably write to me too.” 

“I’m sure he will.” 

“And even if I don’t see you, I like to think that 
you’re here. You belong to the forest, you know.” 

“I believe I do.” 



v* 


In mid-May Tregaron descended again on Nant 
Escob. He came without warning, as usual, and looked 
better, Lucrezia thought, having lost the bad colour 
that had worried her during the winter. His face was 
blistered with sun, and the contrast between this ruddi¬ 
ness and his well-trimmed white beard gave him an air 
of youthfulness. He explained his high colour by 
saying he had been in Provence and at Monte Carlo 
—^which implied, to Lucrezia, one danger for certain, 
and, possibly, another. In all probability he had been 
dazzling the friends of his meagre childhood with his 
new wealth. She noticed that he was eating—and, 
more particularly, drinking—with unwonted modera¬ 
tion, and that his ^figure, which had begun to spread, 
was improved. 

Lucrezia would have been better pleased if he had 
stayed away. She was anxious to avoid the obvious, 
odious comparisons between Gerald’s management and 
Rob’s. Having already suffered one violent long- 
range bombardment when Tregaron received his bill 
for the repair of the turbines, she feared a new out¬ 
burst of fury, face to face with him. But no tempest 
broke on her. Tregaron, in the stress of wider affairs, 
had forgotten his ill-humour, and most things that 

5*9 
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met his relatively uncritical eye appeared to be in good 
order. 

This order was mainly due to Lucrezia. That amaz¬ 
ing woman, beneath a habit of body and mind super¬ 
ficially indolent, concealed unsuspected reserves of 
energy and initiative. During the earlier years of her 
married life that body had been whirled along in 
Tregaron’s wild wake with as much volition as 
the tail of a dizzying kite} her static temperament 
had been the only stable element in a quaking 
world. Now that Tregaron, in the spread of his new 
ambitions, had left her (for that was what it amounted 
fb), her old cynical lethargy gave place to a mental vig¬ 
our, equally cynical, combined with new subtlety and 
resourcefulness. Thus, skilfully, had she jockeyed Rob 
out of his birthright; and now that Gerald was firmly 
set in Rob’s saddle she displayed an equal skill in keep¬ 
ing him there. Though she rarely moved her massive 
body further than from one chair to another, few 
things happened on the farm, or even in the valley, of 
which she was unaware. Red Pugh, who was ready to 
lick her bulging boots, gave her mobile eyes and ears, 
and her native instinct for intrigue did the rest. In 
this partnership it was Gerald’s duty to make himself 
liked as much as his mother was feared; between fear 
and liking Lucrezia held the balance. After all, a 
woman who had kept her end up with Tregaron for 
twenty-eight years must have been pretty tough! 

Her grip on affairs at once astonished Tregaron and 
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disappointed him. He was divided between pride in 
the achievement of the woman he bad chosen—unless 
she had been something far more than a mere Duchess 
he wouldn’t have married her—and chagrin that the 
blood he had wished on her head when he sacrificed 
Rob to her rabid maternal instinct had not yet fallen 
on it. He would have liked to pa ronize her by say¬ 
ing, “I told you so!” and to put h< r under an obliga¬ 
tion by generously footing the bill that resulted from 
her (or Gerald’s) incompetence. That satisfaction was 
denied him. Thanks partly to the foundations which 
Rob had laid, partly to Lucrezia’s shrewdness, and 
partly, again, to the luck of a lambing-season, the farm, 
for the first time in history, was paying its way. 

Although it diminished his own importance, this un¬ 
expected state of affairs had one compensation for 
Tregaron: it gave him the best of excuses for leaving 
Nant Escob. For some time past his vagabond rest¬ 
lessness had been fretting him—hence that sudden 
rush to the Mediterranean. Again, he had lately be¬ 
come impatient of Wiener’s financial tutelage and 
suspicious, without any reason, of Wiener’s honesty. 
He hated being beholden to anybody, and his position 
as a satellite passively swimming in Wiener’s orbit 
irked his sense of personal dignity. He had already 
fluttered his vfings with some success and felt ready 
to show his skill in a more ambitious flight. Before 
returning to Nant Escob he had booked his passage for 
South Africa, and on the evening of his arrival he re- 
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vealed the fact with a casual air that tickled his sense 
of drama. 

“By the way, I’m sailing next Friday for Cape¬ 
town,” he told Lucrezia, “on a boat called the Tartar. 
I shall want some clothes packed.” 

“On what day shall you leave Nant Escob?” 
Lucrezia answered calmly. 

“On Wednesday: the day after to-morrow.” 

“Very well. How long shall you stay there.?” 

“I don’t know. Six months, maybe—maybe 
longer.” 

She might at least have shown some surprise, he 
thought, and said so. 

“Ma che vuoiV' she replied. “I am never surprised 
at anything. What arrangements have you made about 
money?” 

Though she wasn’t surprised she was, in fact, mildly 
elated. Convinced, as she had always been, of Tre¬ 
garon’s instability (of which this mad flight over half 
the globe was the latest evidence), she was already en¬ 
gaged on the task of feathering a nest for herself and 
her children before his luck failed} if she could achieve 
it she would be better able to handle him when next 
he came home like a burnt child and cried for sym¬ 
pathy. The news of his African trip relieved her not 
only for this, but for another reason: it was her prin¬ 
cipal business in life to see the girls married, and 
married well; and Tregaron’s defiance of the pro¬ 
prieties had already offended the noses of “county” 
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society—including the prominent, aristocratic organ 
of Lady Clun, who, though she rarely visited the 
Radnor March, remained undisputed arbitress of its 
proprieties. If only Tregaron’s absence were suffi¬ 
ciently prolonged that malodorou'- reputation might 
reasonably be expected to blow away. Indeed, though 
she was far too wise to let him know it, Lucrezia 
couldn’t help feeling that the sooner he went the 
better. A single preoccupation remained in her mind: 
the doubt as to whether Tregaron had made his will. 
In the old, lean years it would have been as much as 
her life was worth to mention it; now she steeled her¬ 
self to extract the truth from him, lying awake in 
the enormous bed, which for some strange reason 
he still shared with her, till, long after midnight, 
Tregaron came stumping upstairs. 

“Before you go,” she began, “I want to ask you 
something . . .” 

“And what may that be?” he demanded, his head 
thrown back in the old challenging gesture. He was 
prepared to hear her speak of Sula Meredith. 

“Before you go . . she repeated. “Have you 
made your will?” 

“My will?” He laughed. “My good woman, what 
are you talking about?” 

“It is usual,” she said. “Supposing . . .” 

Tregaron broke in violently: 

“How dare you speak of such things? Don’t you 
know that’s unlucky? How dare you?” He went livid 
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with rage. In spite of the feats of physical daring 
into which he had forced himself he had always been 
terrified of death, and the mere suggestion threw him 
into a passion. “Ha! I see,” he went on. “The wish 
is father to the thought! You want me out of the 
way! Is that it?” 

“That wish is not necessary: you take yourself out 
of the way,” she answered sardonically. “I am think¬ 
ing of the children, not of myself, Tregaron. When 
Rob went I took it for granted you would alter your 
will, if you’d made one, that is.” (It was the first 
time Rob’s name had been mentioned since he left 
Nant Escob.) “But have you made one, and, if so, 
where is it? I have a right to know.” 

“And I have a right to do what I please about it,” 
Tregaron said finally. “You’ll oblige me by minding 
your own business.” He switched off the light. 

Lucrezia went on slowly, speaking in the dark. 
“And I think,” she said, “that before you sail you 
should see a doctor.” 

Tregaron jumped. “A doctor? What nonsense you 
talk! I’ve never been better in my life.” 

“Some people don’t know when they’re ill. You’re 
no longer young.” ^ 

“I know when I’m well,” he boasted, “and, what’s 
more, I know no man of my age who’s younger than 
I am.” He laughed. “The evidence I can offer on this 
point would not entert^n you, Lucrezia. I strongly 
advise you to leave it at that.” 
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To judge from his spirit Tregaron was quite his old 
self. In the dark Lucrezia could imagine the curling 
lip and bared teeth. She knew she had passed the limit 
of prudence, and lay mountainou'ly silent; but for 
hours after that she felt him tos.'-ing beside her, so 
restless that she became almost sorr\- for him. In some 
ways the man was nervous as a race-horse, and her 
ominous words had scared him; but it took much more 
courage to be tender with Tregaron than to cross him. 
She wondered if his other women understood that.. . 

By morning, however, he had regained his com¬ 
posure completely. He rose and attired himself 
sprucely before she was roused from sleep. She heard 
his brisk step on the flags of the walk below. He had 
turned Gerald out of bed and swept him away round 
the house in a rapid tour of inspection. His voice 
sounded as if he were satisfied with what he saw: he 
generally liked Nant Escob best at the moment of 
leaving it. During breakfast, to which Lucrezia 
descended heavily, he was still on the top of his form 
—gay, profuse, flamboyant, a gallant and vivid figure. 
He spoke of the presents he would bring the girls 
back from South Africa, and even, in an unaccountable 
moment, suggested taking Diana with him. 

“Would you come, Di.?” he asked generously. 

Diana shirked a reply. Esmond Delahaye was 
soon coming back to Gian Elan—coming back to 
Virginia; and even though his coming should cause 
her exquisite pain, she looked forward to it eagerly. 
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She evaded Tregaron’s question with a dark smile, 
and Tregaron swept on, being possibly rather relieved 
—for if Diana had said “yes” he would certainly have 
taken her. However dearly they cost him, he never 
went back on his impulses. 

Phil drove down to the station with him, and Gerald 
sat at the back. Tregaron at his best and in small doses 
was such good company that she felt sorry he was 
going. Although he was her father she scarcely knew 
him, and that morning he seemed to her decidedly well 
worth knowing. The rest of the family took his 
theatrical moods too gravely. If they’d lived in Italy, 
as she had, they would have known how unimportant 
such little vagaries were. Poor Tregaron—like so 
many exceptional men —was misunderstood. It 
shocked her now to sec how few of the villagers— 
wth the exception of Meredith, the inn-keeper, whose 
wag of the head was a sight too familiar—saluted him 
as they spun through the market-street—that mean 
little Mr. Prosser actually bolting round a corner to 
avoid an encounter. “Whatever these wretched people 
may feel about him,” Phil thought—and Janet Dela- 
haye’s attitude had suggested pretty plainly what they 
did—^‘^hey’ve no right to ignore him.” She loyally 
stiffened her back and felt proud of driving beside him 
and of being herself a Tregaron of Nant Escob (since 
the year eleven hundred and eighty) and a Roccanera, 
for that matter, on her mother’s side. 

The gruff little train steamed out. Gerald took his 
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place on the box and they drove home up the valley.' 
Beneath those soft May mists, through the first of 
which Phil had blindly stumbled on Trenant, the rising 
tide of sap had waxed unperceived. Now Spring 
possessed all Dol Escob. The sw ird of the valley- 
bottom glowed with an incredible greenj the hawthorn 
hedges had burst their purple Iraf-buds, and tiny 
rabbits scuttled, with ears laid back, through the grow- 
ing grass. Over the sere shoulder (jf Mynydd Llwyd, 
behind Trenant, the croziers of uncurling bradcen 
spread a green bloom which gave its huge contours an 
unsubstantial air, and the sight of the whitewashed 
farm below them turned Phil’s thoughts to its owner. 
Since the evening when Vaughan had bidden her good¬ 
bye at the end of the avenue, that misty adventure re¬ 
tained an unreal quality.. She and Vaughan had been 
very near to each other that evening, yet strangely 
remote. His silence, the mystery of inviolable loneli¬ 
ness that clung to him, made him different from other 
men, yet she could not help feeling that it would be 
easier for her than for others to penetrate that mystery 
and that its heart, when once revealed, might prove 
astonishingly simple. “For he loves Forest Fawr,’* she 
thought. “On a morning such as this he must surely 
feel as I do. And, like me, he can’t share it with any¬ 
one. The only difference is that I long to tell some¬ 
body about it, and he, I suppose, doesn’t mind, or even 
prefers to keep it to himself! ” 

So she pondered as, sitting beside the unconscions 
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Gerald, she was carried through the jaws of Dol Escob 
past the mouth of the lane that led from Trenant to 
the valley-road; and there, like a statue, set on his 
shaggy horse, she saw Vaughan himself. At the sight 
of the yellow dog-cart he turned the beast’s head 
iway. “Oh, why does he do that?” Phil thought; and 
iS if in answer to her unspoken plea he wheeled his 
horse round. When they neared him Phil bowed and 
Vaughan saluted them gravely. To her astonishment 
Gerald raised his whip in return. 

“Good day, Mr. Vaughan,” he called out as they 
pa^ed. “What a splendid morning!” 

“I thought you and he were hardly on speaking 
terms,” Phil whispered. 

“Oh, that’s an old story,” Gerald replied. “Life’s 
too short for Tregaron’s quarrels.” He repeated 
Lucrezia’s lesson faithfully: “I believe in being 
friendly vdth everyone, Phil, and Vaughan’s not a bad 
chap really, in spite of his sour looks. As I always say: 
‘Live and let live.’ ” 

“Yet you blamed Rob for trying to make friends 
with him,” Phil answered indignantly. For all his 
friendliness she hated Gerald at that moment. 

He laughed. “Well, that was partly Pugh’s fault 
and partly Tregaron’s. Tregaron’s my boss and I 
know which side my bread’s buttered. Now he’s gone 
and Pm all on my own I can say and do what I like, 
and, to tell you the truth, I think Tregaron was wrong, 
and so does Mother. Even the people at Gian Elan 
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have seemed a bit frosty of late. And that doesn’t 
suit my book either,” he added signiticantly. 

It suited Lucrezia’s, possibly, e\en less. She was 
determined, for Diana’s and Virginia’s sakes as well 
as his, to make hay while the sun shone—while the 
clouds of Tregaron’s reputation, th at is, were provi¬ 
dentially removed to another hemisphere. As soon as 
Tregaron was safely afloat—till she saw in the paper 
that his ship had actually sailed she could hardly 
believe herself safe—she drove down to Gian Elan in 
state to call on Janet and spy out the land. Though 
calling on Janet was her excuse, Lucrezia’s real objec¬ 
tive was Trevor Delahaye, whose favour carried more 
social weight in the district than anyone’s, apart from 
the absent Cluns’. The old man was no match for 
Lucrezia’s Southern subtlety. As they walked in the 
garden beneath the rook-haunted elms she paid him 
the compliment of taking him into her confidence. 
Though she was too pathetically loyal to admit it in so 
many words, her role was implicitly that of an injured 
wife—a woman, of his own caste if not of his own 
race, who had once been beautiful and was now, 
though the word never passed her sad lips, deserted. 
Her feelings toward Tregaron were sorrowful, yet 
never bitter. He was . . . well, what Trevor Dela¬ 
haye knew he was, but that wasn’t his fault. The man’s 
wild, unhappy childhood had left a scar on his nature. 
The Tregarons, in any case, were a wayward race, and 
that, if she might whisper a secret, was what filled her 
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with apprehension. “My children are everything to 
me,” she said. “They are all I have left. I am not a 
young woman, Sir Trevor,” she sighed. “I have had 
my romance—such as it was—and have learnt my 
lesson. I know you will appreciate the fact that I am 
very much ^one at Nant Escob. Dear Gerald is 
young, and his character is unformed in some ways. 
It is natural that I should sometimes doubt my own 
judgment—after all, I’m a foreigner—and an occa¬ 
sional word of advice and sympathy would mean all 
the world to me.” 

‘Trevor Delahaye listened. He was touched and 
flattered that she should have chosen him for her 
adviser. Lucrezia appealed to him as one aristocrat 
to another, serenely confident of being understood. 
They had both of them reached an age (and Lucrezia 
a figure) that precluded the danger of any romantic 
relationship; and it was hardly fair, as she implied, to 
visit the indiscretions of the absent Tregaron on his 
innocent family. He received her plea with the beauti¬ 
ful, formal courtesy that was natural to him; he would 
be proud, he said, to help such a plucky woman in any¬ 
thing that lay in his power. 

Lucrezia pressed his rough hand; she had always 
known she could count on him! By the end of the 
afternoon the breach that had begun to gape between 
the two houses was healed; though dear Gerald, in 
spite of his physical attractions, had fared less success¬ 
fully with Janet than Lucrezia with her father, for 
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Phil, though he didn’t suspect it, had cooked his goose! 

They returned to Nant Escob assured that the first 
skirmish in Lucrezia’s campaign of ^ocial rehabilitation 
had been won. She brought with her momentous news. 
Esmond Delahaye was due to arrive at Gian Elan 
from Colchester on Whit-Sunda}, and Derek two 
days later. Virginia took the ann( uncement calmly; 
there would be plenty of time to j>repare her person 
and her wardrobe for the occasion. Diana went hot and 
cold with anticipations of torment and ecstasy. Phil 
looked forward to the Delahayes’ coming with pleasant 
excitement: she liked young men—particularly soldiers 
—and knew just how to handle them now. 

“Esmond will stay at Gian Elan for a month,” 
Lucrezia said, with a significant glance at Virginia. 
“We shan’t see him again for a long time. His regi¬ 
ment is ordered to India.” 

Diana’s face blanched and tears started to her eyes. 
“I may never see him again,” she thought desperately, 
“never again . . .” But Virginia’s eyes grew dreamy. 
“A month . . .” she was thinking. “A month. That 
should be sufficient. And why not India.?” She had 
been reading the paper-bound copies of Kipling’s Plain 
Tales from the Hills, and India, by all accounts, would 
be very much to her liking. When the plains grew 
too hot one’s husband considerately packed one off to 
the hills, where life was one round of fiery and fascin¬ 
ating adventure. “And there,” she thought, “I could 
:wear the flimsy dresses that suit me, with big, shadyr 
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hats—and there, thank heaven, it surely won’t rain 
every day . . 

Not only were the Delahaye boys coming. At that 
time of the year the other big houses in the district 
began to show signs of life after their dank hibernation. 
Lord Clun dashed down, for a fortnight with his 
Spring salmon, and brought Harry Ledwyche, who 
had just left Christ Church, with him. According to 
Harry his father was in a difficult mood. A coal strike 
in Staffordshire had imperilled, his mineral royalties, 
the Barings’embarrassments had scared him, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone was in with a clear majority for Home Rule, 
and the fish wouldn’t take. 

Nant Escob heard of this series of disasters at second 
hand—not from Lord Ledwyche himself (who never 
came near the valley) but from Louis Wiener. That 
smooth young man turned up at Aberirfon as soon as 
the last of the point-to-point meetings was over. The 
Wieners’ fortunes, it seemed, were unaffected by the 
current unrest; South Africa continued to boom. 
Moreover, he took no part in the “county’s” general 
distrust of the Tregarons. Tregaron himself was a 
business friend of his father’s, and the family shared— 
though for somewhat different reasons—^the Wieners’ 
own equivocal social status. He rode up to Nant Escob 
for the sake of Diana’s music, and Diana, although 
she could not pretend to be in love with him, found 
his platonic fidelity flattering—the more so when she 
discovered that Virginia was dmng her damnedest to 
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undermine it. Virginia no longer described Louis 
Wiener as “your Semitic friend.” His father was now 
a spectacular millionaire and Louis the heir to a 
baronetcy, and supposing that Esmond failed to come 
up to scratch, she might well do worse than keep Louis 
in mind as a second string. 

Lucrezia tacitly approved this change of tactics, and 
encouraged it subtly by inviting ^Viener to observe 
Virginia’s cold beauty whenever she was present and, 
in private, insisting on her august Roccanera connec¬ 
tions. She knew how heavily nobility counted with 
rich young men of no family. But, oddly enough, 
neither her invitations nor Virginia’s poses impressed 
him. To the astonishment of both of them, and of 
Diana as well, he attached himself to Philippa! 

Phil enjoyed this flirtation immensely. It was a 
score for her to have swept off this highly eligible 
young man from under her sisters’ noses: that would 
teach them to treat her with more respect in future, 
and to spare her their gibes at her schoolgirl gaucherie! 
Louis Wiener, moreover, was excellent company, 
quick-witted, and blessed with an irreverent sense of 
fun. In his sleekness he sometimes reminded her of 
Edgardo’s friends, with whom she had amused herself 
at her aunt’s falazzo in Naples. He flattered Phil with 
a twinkle in his eye, yet was half in earnest: it was 
more entertaining to play with this vivid, agile, soft 
young thing, who, in spite of her serious eyes, could 
enjoy his jokes, than to share Diana’s intensities or un- 
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m^k Virginia’s coquetry. What he liked in Phil—and 
at times he was nearly in love with her—was her fresh¬ 
ness of body and mind, the limpidity that made him 
feel by contrast so much a man of the world—which 
was just what he wanted to feel. There w«s evidently 
much to be said for a convent education. It was 
Diana’s and Virginia’s anxiety to appear sophisticated 
that gave their company, compared with Phil’s, such 
a marked provincial flavour. 

He found a quick way to Phil’s heart by lending 
her horses—the stables at Aberirfon Court were full 
of iiunters and grooms, all eating their heads off—and 
she!, who had never been respectably mounted before, 
was enchanted to ride with him through the glad May 
weather. As they rode together over the blowing up¬ 
lands it amused Louis Wiener to ply her with ques¬ 
tions: he never could guess what original turn her 
answers would take or what odd blind-spots of ignor¬ 
ance they might reveal j for it never occurred to Phil 
to pretend she knew more than she did, and therefore, 
in all their discussions, he paid her the compliment of 
treating her as his equal in knowledge and experience, 
and met in return a candour that was sometimes start¬ 
ling. 

They discussed the small world of Nant Escob: 
Virginia, Diana, Gerald. An intense curiosity about 
people and things for their own sake was part of his 
Semitic heredity. He spoke shrewdly of Diana’s music. 
"She just misses being first-class—or at least a good 
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second,” he said, “in exactly the same vray as she just 
misses being beautiful} while Virginia, who’s almost 
flawlessly lovely, is nothing else. Of the two I’m more 
sorry for Diana. She feels things ^o.” 

“We always thought you were i ither in love with 
her.” 

“I’m quite certain Diana didn’t, I’m not in love 
with anyone. Unless—” he added teasingly—“I’m in 
love with you.” 

Phil laughed. “In that case you’re perfectly safe,” 
she told him. 

“Why, what’s wrong with me, Phil?” 

“Hardly anything. That’s the trouble. You’re 
rather too rich, and too good-looking, and too well- 
dressed, and too confident, and too good at sports and 
games and music and everything else. You’re quite 
nice as you are, Louis dear, but you’d be ever so much 
nicer if you had some weaknesses. You brilliant people 
are so terribly self-sufficient. When I fall in love I 
shall want to give somebody something—and you’re 
perfectly furnished all through, like a brand-new 
hotel. The woman who marries you will have simply 
nothing to do. Besides that—it soimds foolish to say 
so—but you happen to be dark. And I never stay in 
love with dark men for more than a week.” 

“What a string of negative compliments!” Louis 
Wiener laughed; “If you can give me an idea of the 
article you require, madam. I’ll try to procure it.” 

Phil smiled. As he spoke there flashed on her mind, 
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unbidden, a vision of Evan Vaughan—Evan Vaughan 
posed statue-like on his shaggy horse as she had seen 
him on the day of Tregaron’s departure. The grave, 
charmless solidity of that figure, as she imagined it, 
reduced her companion, for all his polished charm, to 
insignificance. 

“Well?” Wiener demanded. 

She blushed and recovered herself. “Oh . . . find 
me someone like Rob,” she said lightly. 

“Ah, there I’m with you,” he cried. “Your 
brother’s the salt of the earth. I’ve heard rumours of 
a quarrel of some kind. Tell me, what was it all 
about?” 

Phil told him. “Do you know,” he said gravely, 
“I believe nothing better could have happened to him? 
And he’s dead on the spot with this cycling business. 
If he goes the right way about it he’ll make pots of 
money. When you write to him, tell him from me 
that if ever he wants more capital I’m his man.” (“It’s 
odd,” Phil thought, “when Louis speaks of money, 
his whole face changes; it goes hard and hungry ...”) 
“Rob’s done well for himself,” he went on, “but Mr. 
Tregaron hasn’t. D’you know, Phil, in confidence, 
I’m rather frightened of your father?” 

“Well, most people are,” she said with a touch of 
pride. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that. Perhaps I should have 
said ‘/or* him. This attitude of his towards Rob: it’s 
all of a piece with the rest. I think his good luck is 
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turning his head} he’s losing his judgment} yet he 
won’t trust anyone else—not even my father. That’s 
why he’s insisted on rushing away to South Africa— 
says he wants to see everything for iiimself. Wise men 
don’t see things for themselves i.n technical matters 
like mining; they get experts to see things for them 
on the spot, and pay through the nose for advice. 
We’ve all been a little disturbed b> his manner lately. 
It’s . . . what can I call it? . . . exalted. The 
Scotch would say ‘fey.’ If he trusts himself too much 
he may come a cropper. I believe he’s dabbling in 
diamonds as well as gold, and Johannesburg’s full of 
sharks of every description. If he’d only be 
guided . . .” 

“Be guided? Tregaron, guided?** 

“I mean he may lose all he’s got.” 

Phil laughed. “Well, Tregaron’s done that again 
and again. It’s his way. We were just as happy when 
he hadn’t a penny.” 

Louis Wiener was shocked by her levity. In his 
world one might laugh about most things, but not 
about money. This lack of a sense of proportion was 
the one disturbing thing in her. It confirmed the local 
tradition that all the Tregarons, in one way or 
another, were a little bit mad ... 



Vll 


At Whitsuntide the two’ Delahaye boys came on 
leave to Gian Elan. They arrived from London in 
the best of spirits, determined to make the most of 
their furlough and “have a good time.” In this pro¬ 
gramme of diversion the society of the Tregaron girls 
took a prominent place. 

Five years of regimental life had transformed 
Esmond Delahaye. He was no longer the ill-dressed, 
loose-limbed, countrified youth who had stalked or 
loafed round the stables and kennels at Gian Elan, 
but a smart and urbane young soldier. The military 
training, whose principal aim was physical efficiency, 
had braced him and tautened his tall figure to such a 
degree of erectness that, even in mufti, he seemed to 
be wearing uniform. His leggings, his breeches and 
the snow-white stock that choked his red neck were 
specklessj his skirted riding-jackets and brass-buttoned 
yellow waistcoats were superbly cut and had not a 
crease in them 5 his crisp golden hair, which had once 
resembled that of a Grecian statue, was close-cropped 
at the back and precisely plastered on the top of his 
round, Norman head with a perfumed fixative known 
as “Honey and Flowers”} his upper lip carried a 
luxuriant golden moustache, geometrically parted in 
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the middle; and before one of his prominent Powys 
eyes he wore a gold-rimmed monocle. The effort of 
keeping this last (and entirely unnei essary) adornment 
in place gave his face a fortuitous expression of sur¬ 
prise, concentration and earnestne is. Phil found it 
ridiculous; but Virginia approved of it. “It’s the 
height of smartness,” she declared; Guardsmen 
wear them.” And in speaking of Esmond she took 
the opportunity of having a dig at Louis Wiener, who 
had shown his bad taste by attaching himself to Phil. 
“Esmond makes Louis Wiener look like a draper’s 
assistant,” she said contemptuously. “And Louis 
makes Esmond look like a tailor’s dummy,” Phil 
thought 

Derek also had changed, though he wisely made no 
attempt to compete with Esmond in smartness. He 
was a quiet boy by natxire, and prepared to take a back 
seat, as behoved a younger son. Phil liked him, and 
he liked her—to the manifest annoyance of Louis 
Wiener, who had come to regard her (however un- 
romantically) as his private property. She never found 
Derek’s silences boring, as did Virginia; for when 
once he could be tempted to break them he disclosed 
a sly sense of humour—a quality in which Esmond 
(and Janet too) were deficient. Though he would 
doubtless make a good officer the externals of soldier¬ 
ing had not with him, as with Esmond, the force of 
religious observances. He liked the army well enough 
because it kept him in the open air and because its 
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human relationships—^particularly those of an officer 
with his men—amused himj but he much preferred, 
as he confessed when Phil drew him out, the Vind of 
life his father lived at Gian Elan. 

*‘If I have any money when I retire,” he told ifcr, 
“I shall get hold of some estate that’s been neglectiti 
and put it in order. You know: plant trees and all thit, 
turn most of it into arable, and try to make th’igs 
grow where they’ve never grown before. But of 
course when I do retire I shan’t have a penny beyond 
my pension. The governor has nothing to spare j and 
Esmond will get Gian Elan.” 

“You must marry a rich wife, Derek,” Phil;dn- 
couraged him. /c 

“Me? Marry?” Derek blushed. “Pm afraid %^t’s 
not much in my line. D’you know, Phil, althougl^il’m 
awfully attracted by women I’m scared to deat- of 
them. Except ones you couldn’t marry. TheyV so 
much easier. But when I find myself alone with a 
stunning girl like Virginia I can’t say a word. I;just 
stand with my mouth open—and Diana’s nearlt^ as 
bad: she always looks as if she were ready to .>ite 
one’s head off.” 

Phil laughed. “Well, what about me?” 

“Oh, of course you’re efifferent from either of 
them. I can get on all right with you because ... wetl, 
because you don’t give me the impresaon of 
being . . .” 

“A good woman?” 
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“Don’t be ridiculous! I was going to say ‘of being 
a woman at all.’ ” 

“Many thanks for the compliment, Derek.” 

“Well, it « a compliment, as I meant it,” 

“Virginia wouldn’t think so.” 

“Virginia rarely speaks to me, anyway—thank 
heaven!” said Derek, 

“She has other fish to fry, my d :ar boy,” Phil told 
him. She was thinking: “How strange it would be 
if Derek did fall in love with me! ” It seemed a pity 
that he found bad women easier than good ones. But 
though his timidity only needed the faintest encour¬ 
agement, and Louis Wiener’s reactions to such a state 
of affairs would be amusing, she knew that she couldn’t 
bring herself to be serious about it. “Derek’s nice,” 
she thought, “and when he suddenly throws his heart 
open like that I want to be kind to him. But as soon 
as I pity him, he shrinks—he grows smaller and 
smaller—and the man I love must somehow give the 
effect of being more than life-size, like a figure 
mounted on a great horse, magnified by mist . . .” 

It was more entertaining to watch Virginia. Vir¬ 
ginia had not even landed her fish; what was more, 
she had only a month in which to do so; and if the 
bait appeared as attractive as ever, the quarry was by 
no means as simple. Esmond’s startling elegance, 
though it made him more desirable, was a sinister 
sign; he had learnt a great deal about women since 
he went to Colchester, and his attitude toward her dis- 
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played an unfamiliar wariness. Virginia rose to the 
occasion magnificently. Though circumstances had not 
allowed her many opportunities of keeping her hand 
in, her natural physical endowment in affairs of this 
kind was prodigious. It was as though, in those list¬ 
less, dreamy months at Nant Escob, she had been 
slowly, deliberately accumulating new powers of 
attraction which she was able to liberate now, with 
devastating effect, on her admirer’s head. The sheer, 
shattering beauty she achieved on the evening of 
Esmond’s arrival took Phil’s breath away. 

“Have you ever seen her looking so lovely?” she 
asked Diana as soon as they were alone. 

“She’s much too lovely to be true,” Diana said. 
“Any fool should know that.” 

“Oh, Di, how cruel you are!” 

“Cruel? Cruel? Of course I’m cruel! But I 
haven’t the face to be as cruel as Virginia. That girl 
has about as much heart as a man-eating tigress. Don’t 
you realize that? Have you no eyes? Can’t you see 
the hard, devilish cleverness under that soft baby face 
of hers?” 

“She can’t help being lovely and looking innocent, 
Di.” 

“But she can help making me look stupid and plain. 
I probably am plain j but Virginia never misses a 
chance of showing me up and trying to make me look 
plainer.” 

“1 don’t think that’s fair, Di. She asked you to 
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play, this evening.” 

Diana laughed scornfully. “Wh’z, every word she 
speaks to me is a condescension! W ny did she ask me 
to play.? Because she wanted to flirt with Esmond be¬ 
hind my back! And did you notice i.ow she asked me? 
What she really suggested to Esmond was; ‘Do try to 
put up with this awful bore for a moment. It’s the 
poor creature’s only accomplishment.’ That was why 
I forgot my notes and broke off in the middle. I could 
je.el what Virginia was whispering: ‘She doesn’t play 
badly really, though she only plays classical things.’ 
You know the kind of sneer she puts into ‘classical.’ 
As a matter of fact Esmond’s much more naturally 
musical than she is. We went to the opera in London 
together—to Traviata. He’s a different person when 
he’s not hypnotized by Virginia.” 

“She passed it off quite nicely when you forgot.” 

“Oh, did she, indeed? Couldn’t you see what her 
tone implied? She was apologizing for me: ‘It isn’t 
her fault having short legs and Dago hair. Why, the 
poor thing can’t even play in front of a man without 
losing her head and going red in the face!’ And it’s 
perfectly true, I can’t.” 

“But why are you so self-conscious about Esmond, 
Di? Anybody would imagine you were in love with 
him.” 

In love with Esmond? How dare you sug¬ 
gest such a thing? Do you imagine that I’ld put up 
with Virginia’s leavings?” 
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“Virginia hasn’t got him yet.” 

“Oh, you wait! She will get him. lil were mlovt 
with him I couldn’t compete with Virginia. I’m not 
a beautiful, floating, ethereal vision without a vestige 
of feeling, like she is. I’m a creature of flesh and 
blood, and I feel things dreadfully. Don’t I wish to 
God I didn’t!” 

(“Why must she always be so agonized?” Phil 
thought. “I feel things too, but I don’t invite them 
to tear me to pieces like that. Why doesn’t she fall 
in love with some nice, quiet person like Derek?”) 

■^‘Virginia implies I’m not attractive to men,” Diana 
went on. “I’d much rather not be. They frighten me, 
anyway. But I am ... I had a horrible experience 
in London.” 

“Oh, Di, how exciting. Do tell me. Was he 
attractive?” 

“No, he wasn’t. He was simply beastly. He was 
middle-aged, with a black moustache, in a frock-coat 
and spats, and he smiled at me in Gower Street. I 
walked fast to get away from him, but he followed 
and spoke to me.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said: ‘Hello, darling!’ I ran like a hare. There 
was a policeman at the corner, luckily, and I made 
straight for him.” 

“What did you say to him?” Phil asked breathlessly. 

“I asked him the time. You can always do that. 
He told me it was half-past five. They’re awfully 
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nice. No wonder foreigners admire them . . Diana 
suddenly burst out into a peal of harsh laughter. “I’m 
laughing at myself, not at you,” she explained. “Do 
you think Pm mad, Phil.? Well, probably I am. It’s 
in the family. Did they teach yc u anything about 
heredity at Pozzo Reale? I’m sure they didn’t. They 
wouldn’t want to frighten you! Wriat with Tregaron 
on one side and a worn-out strain I ke the Roccaneras 
on the other!” 

Phil watched her sitting on the bed «nd combing 
her hair; she swept the fine comb through it viciously; 
the teeth tore at her scalp and reddened it. “Oh, don’t 
do that, Diana!” Phil cried. “You’ll hurt yourself.” 

“I want to hurt myself,” Diana replied. 

After that she crawled into bed in sulky silence and 
was soon breathing heavily. It was not Diana’s breath¬ 
ing that kept Phil awake, but the black Italian coffee 
that Caterina had brought in for the boys after dinner. 
The owls had gone mad that night; their cries shivered 
across the darkness like ripples of light. Phil crept 
to the window, with bare feet, to shut out the sound. 
She saw the thickening in the sky that was made by 
the mountain and the branches of the ash still bare 
standing up like those of a frozen tree in the cold, still 
air. “How beautiful!” she whispered. “Great 
heavens, how beautiful!” For her brain was lit that 
night by a tremulous excitement that seemed to quiver 
and palpitate against the utter stillness. The coming 
of the Delahayes seemed to have charged the quiet 
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atmosphere of Nant Escob with quick vibrations. 
Though she herself was not concerned, she could feel 
the excitement of invisible passions flying to and fro 
and ruffling her mind as they passed like wings of bats 
that skim a still pool in the night. For no reason she 
felt that life had suddenly become too exciting to be 
borne. 

The same eager mood possessed her next morning 
when, looking out of the window, she saw ground- 
frost whitening the grassj she watched it dissolving, 
curling away like smoke in the early sun, and, instead 
of time, dew sparkling on every blade. Yet when the 
sun had drunk up the bloom of the rime there still 
clung to the earth a lilac-hued smoke of wild scabious 
that had taken possession of the neglected walks and 
flower-beds in front of the house. Nobody had ever 
attempted to reclaim that plot from the wild; for, 
though Pugh snared and Gerald shot them, the rabbits 
ate everything that a human hand planted, and it had 
never occurred either to Tregaron or Lucrezia to en¬ 
close it and make a garden. “And that’s natural 
enough,” Phil thought, gazing down on it, “for they’re 
Latin or Welsh, and garden-sense is a thing peculiarly 
English Janet has it,” she thought; and there stole 
into her mind a vision of Janet in gardening gloves, 
with a basket of cut flowers on her arm. Janet always 
seemed most herself when she was busy among her 
flowers. At such times her face had a sort of glowing 
serenity; her long and not ordinarily sensitive hanck 
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acquired a new delicacy as she placed a plant here and 
a cutting there, knowing, almost instinctively, whether 
they were happy or no. “And Rol> could share that 
with her too,” Phil reflected, her mind flying eastward 
over the dreaming marshes to Coventry, where factory 
chimneys were already flinging their pennons of smoke 
into the sky. “I think I frejer flat country*'* he had 
said in his letter. “Yes, he and the Delahayes are 
people of the plains,” she thought; “that’s why we 
Tregarons a*-e never really at one with them. Their 
lives are simpler; they are all on the level; their feel¬ 
ings can never soar to the heights or fall to the depths 
like ours. The beauty they know is different; it’s with¬ 
drawn and muted, like the hushed songs of birds in 
their hedgerows; the birds that Rob loves—^little 
willow-wrens, the tree-pipits whose song spurts up 
like a tiny fountain and falls in a watery tinkle—^not 
wild, high-sailing curlews and buzzards and harsh- 
calling ravens! But I’m glad, all the same, I’m not 
English,” she thought, “and I’ll never marry an 
Englishman.” Though, in point of fact, no English¬ 
man had yet asked her to marry him. 

Precocious Summer smiled on them. That day the 
otter-hounds met at the ford below Trenant. The 
Tregaron girls were there early and full of excitement. 
Phil expected to see Evan Vaughan; but he wasn’t 
out, and in her present emotional state she was rather 
thankful; if she was going to meet him she would 
rather do so without Diana and Virginia looking on. 
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Their friendship—if that were the right name for such 
an odd relationship-r-was all the better for being 
secret. They waited, sitting on the river bank, till the 
crack of a whip was heard and a pink coat flashed 
through the alders. It was worn that day by Esmond 
(Trevor Delahaye’s lumbago had gripped him in the 
back overnight) and he and Kilner hunted the pack 
between them—much to Virginia’s dismay, for though 
she was, figuratively, readyto go through fire and water 
for him she had not reckoned with water up to the 
waist. Diana and Phil had less respect for their clothes 
—the river had fallen in places to a gin-clear trickle of 
amber and the shallows were almost warm—they 
waded out knee-deep and guarded the stickles for 
Esmond, and Esmond approved their hardihood} 
“You two are great sports,” he told them. “By Jove 
you are!” And he didn’t even ask where Virginia had 
gone. 

When the hunt was over Kilner walked the hounds 
back to Gian Elan, and the Delahayes, vnth Louis 
Wiener, turned in to Nant Escob for tea. That was 
where Virginia scored. Not only had she made 
Caterina prepare a meal fit for hunters’ appetites, she 
had even pulled out one of Gerald’s suits and aired it 
before the fire to replace the torn, soaked, mud- 
plastered serge that Esmond was wearing. “I may dis¬ 
like getting wet myself,” her manner implied, “but 
then, I have never pretended to be anything but delicate 
and womanly} and when it comes to domestic com- 
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forts and the little, thoughtful attentions a devoted 
woman can lavish on the man she loves, only see!” 
Indeed, Esmond was touched, though the gesture 
might have been more successful had Gerald’s clothes 
fitted him. Unfortunately they di.ln’t, and became a 
joke at which everyone laughed*—none more than 
Diana. 

Lucrezia was in her element th it afternoon. Her 
classic subtlety divined the right way to fascinate 
these innocent barbarians. She made them feel at 
home immediately; yet while she smiled and flattered, 
her keen eyes and ears were eager to catch the finest 
shades of emotion in their movements, their looks, the 
tone of their voices. Like many virtuous women (in 
spite of her virtue, or, perhaps, because of it), she had 
all the instincts of a procuress. She exercised these 
without shame on the Delahaye boys—and even on 
the more sophisticated Wiener. All three were pliable 
as wax in her plump, ringed fingers; she made each 
in turn imagine that he alone was in her confidence, 
exhibiting, casually, the physical attractions of her 
daughters one by one: the lovely curve of Virginia’s 
full, white throat, Diana’s darkling eyes, and, in Phil, 
the mere perfume of youth and innocence. 

When tea was over, the party sat out in the sunlight 
that drenched the flagged path in front of the house. 
All were pleasantly drugged with air and exercise. 
Lazy words and laughter passed to and fro through the 
golden air like heavy-winged bees. The valley that 
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rolled away from their feet looked too still to be real, 
with a low sun cross-lighting the smoky plumes of its 
birches and tinging the pale, erect leaf-buds of beech 
with the hue of magnolia-buds. In a delicious mood of 
physical repletion they watched the sun dip down till 
it met the cut edge of the mountain’s rim and laced it 
with fire. Esmond yawned luxuriously. 

“Another frosty night coming,” he said, “and 
another fine day to-morrow. We’ll make a short hunt 
of it, Derek, working up from where we left off 
to-day.” 

‘^Yes, I suppose we ought to be going,” Derek 
answered reluctantly. “I could stay here for ever.” 

Esmond laughed. “So could I.” 

“Why don’t you?” Virginia said softly. 

Lucrezia, who had appeared to be dozing, caught 
her whisper. “Yes, indeed, why not stay and have 
supper, Esmond?” she said. “You’ve known Nant 
Escob long enough not to be critical. It will be what 
we call a picnic. I can’t promise you any luxuries, but 
you’ll have enough to eat.” 

“And a moon to light you home,” said Virginia 
languidly. “Such a silver moon!” 

“Janet will wonder what’s happened to us.” 

“It won’t hurt her to guess for once,” Virginia said 
sharply. • 

So they stayed, not unwillingly. It was a picnic, as 
Lucrezia had said. Caterina entered into the spirit of 
the adventure, standing by enraptured while the young 
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men invaded her kitchen, her dairy, her pantry. The 
corridon echoed with hurried steps and breathless 
collisions, with bewildered questions and light-hearted 
replies j youth and laughter poured through them and 
warmed the grim stones like a flood of Spring sunlight. 
Louis Wiener caught Phil in a con.er, her hands full 
of crockery, and kissed her. He ^■."as taking a mean 
advantage, she said; but she didn’t mind being kissed 
—it seemed part of the game. Then Virginia begged 
Esmond to go with her to the cellar and draw some 
cider. “If you’ll carry the jugs,” she said plaintively, 
“I’ll show you the way. It’s so dark there I’m almost 
frightened; but if you come too I shan’t mind.” She 
shuddered pathetically and lit a candle and stood 
beckoning him at the head of the yawning black steps, 
ineffably fragile in pale candle-light. When the black¬ 
ness had swallowed up them and their light, Diana, 
who had heard Virginia’s invitation, stole back 
hurriedly on tip-toe and listened, but could hear 
nothing but whispers. 

It was extraordinary, Phil thought, what a differ¬ 
ence Tregaron’s absence and the presence of the Dela- 
hayes made to the dark-panelled dining-room, the 
scene of so many stormy outbursts. *Pale green cider 
flowed freely. (Virginia made another visit to the cellar 
with Esmond to re-fill the jugs.) Even Derek became 
flushed and talkative and made sly little jokes of his 
own. The gay, foolish talk and laughter intoxicated 
Phil; this was the happiest evening she bad known 
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since she had returned to Nant Escob; she found her¬ 
self laughing without any reason and feeling how 
brilliant and delightful all of them were. Her heart 
was aglow with kindliness toward the whole world; 
she had no care for anything beyond this delicious 
moment, though the morrow would probably be 
equally enchanting, since Esmond had promised it 
would be fine. It pleased her particularly to see that 
Derek had lost some of his shyness, she began to tease 
him and flirt with him in order to draw him out 
further. If he wanted to kiss her, as Louis had done, 
she wouldn’t object, and it might do him good, poor 
darling! In the midst of this careless mood she became 
aware of a sudden spiritual discomfort—the immin¬ 
ence of something strange and chill, as though a 
draught of cold air had stolen into the room and 
touched her heart. What was it? She turned from 
Derek in the middle of a broken sentence, and her eyes 
fell instantly on Diana, who, unconscious of her 
scrutiny, was gazing at Virginia and Esmond. Diana’s 
look fell across that gay supper-table like a naked 
sword. 

“So she lied to me the other mght,” Phil thought 
quickly. “She is in love with him. Poor thing, how 
awful! Nothing ever goes right with her. But how 
strangely insensitive the other two must be not to feel 
it when she looks at them like that, and what an 
agonizing thing such a love must be!” 

Lucrezia ponderously rose from Tregaron’s chair. 
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She was well content with her evening’s handiworkj 
the yeast was stirring} it seemed better now, to leave 
the young folk to themselves. Esmond jumped to his 
feet politely. Lucrezia beamed on him. “No, no, 
Esmond, please stay where you arc,” she said. “You 
needn’t take any notice of an oli; woman like me. 
There’s no hurry for you to go. B i young while you 
may!” 

But Virginia, it seemed, had had enough of the com¬ 
pany. “We’ve all finished. Mother,” she said calmly. 
“The moon will soon be setting and I’m going out. 
It’s too lovely to miss. Does anyone want to come 
with me?” 

As she spoke she looked full in Esmond’s face. For 
a moment, Phil thought, he wavered} then he took 
his orders and followed. Lucrezia turned anxiously. 
“Virginia, my child, be careful,” she called. “You 
must take a wrap with you} you’ll find it cold in the 
garden. Do take care of her, Esmond. She’s very 
precious to me.” 

Virginia laughed: “Don’t worry, darling,” she said. 
“The moonlight will keep us warm. Are you coming, 
Esmond?” 

“Shall we go to?” Derek whispered to Phil. 

She shook her head and laughed. “I think they’d 
much rather we didn’t. Let’s go into the drawing¬ 
room. We can see the moonlight from there.” 

“And Diana will play for us, won’t you, Di?” Louis 
Wiener added. “Why, what’s the matter?” 
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Diana sat staring straight in front of her, neither 
seeing nor hearing. The first part of Wiener’s question 
missed her entirely, but the second stabbed her awake 
and her mind groped back to recover its sound. 

“Play? What do you want me to play?” she 
answered dully. “Pll play anything you like.” They 
passed into the drawing-room. 

“Incidental music for a romantic stroll in the moon¬ 
light,” Louis Wiener suggested slyly. “Something 
delicately sentimental. Surely Chopin is indicated? 
Don’t put on the light, Phil: you’ll destroy the per¬ 
former’s mood.” 

Diana sat down at the piano; her hunched shoulders 
looked miserable. The others stood at the open win¬ 
dow and gazed outside. Cold moonlight kissed the 
sward and brushed it with rime, foreshadowing the 
crystalline magic of midnight frost; on the foreground 
the shadow of the stark ash tree lay black as Indian 
ink; beyond, the soft plumes of the birches hung 
motionless like smoke and the buds of the beech were 
jets of silvery flame. In the middle distance, swiftly 
moving away from them, they saw Esmond’s tall dark 
figure and the pallid diaphanous wraith of Virginia 
floating beside him. “By Jove, what a pace they go!” 
Wiener cried. “Hurry up, Diana! Begin, or else they 
won’t hear you!” 

Diana began. She struck a sombre chord, repeated 
mournfully again and again above a cavernous bass. 
Louis Wiener turned quickly: “Good God, Di, don’t! ” 
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Diana laughed and played louder. “You asked for 
Chopin, didn’t you?” 

“But not the Funeral March. Sti p it, for heaven’s 
sake! It gives me the creeps.” D;ina only laughed 
again and played on. 

“I thought I knew that tune, P lil,” Derek whis¬ 
pered. “There was a fellow in our r ;giment got killed 
playing polo. We went in front of the gun-carriage 
. . . a slow march . . .” 

The music ceased suddenly. Louis Wiener had 
come up behind Diana and held her hands. “You’re 
a perverse little devil, Di,” he said. “I hate jokes of 
that kind.” 

“Well, what shall I play?” she demanded. 

“Play anything you feel like—^but not that.” 

“What I feel like?” Diana stared at him with black 
tragic eyes. “You don’t know what you’re asking, 
Louis. However . . . Here goes! ” 

She crashed down violently on the common chord of 
C minor and began. The notes she played hung dolor¬ 
ously on the air; then, winged with anger, soared 
upwards like doomed things flying to their death. 
Diana played into them the passion of forlorn desire, 
the fury of rebellion without hope. She vouchsafed no 
mitigation to that stark testament of private agony; 
she flung it naked on the air. Let those who could read 
it do so! 

“I know this thing too, Phil,” Derek said confidenti¬ 
ally. “I heard a girl play it in Colchester . . . but not 
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like this. What is it?” 

“The Pathetic Sonata of Beethoven.” 

“Well, that’s what it sounds like. I know nothing 
whatever aboe'.. music. She cm play, though! More 
like a man . . 

Phil was silent. She thought: “Why should Di 
suffer like this? She spares herself nothing—and I 
don’t believe he’s worth it; he may be six foot two, 
but he’s not more than life-size!” 

Diana was thinking: “I chose this thing to relieve 
me, but it’s no good. This is Beethoven’s tragedy, not 
mine. It doesn’t belong to me; it’s only a borrowed 
emotion. I shall never be able to express my own self 
while I live—and nobody would care if I died,” she 
reflected bitterly, “so why worry, anyway?” Her 
fingers drifted on into the sostenuto. . . . 

Louis Wiener thought: “I told Phil Di was second- 
rate. (How astonishingly attractive that child looks 
with her sweet, crooked mouth: I shall want to kiss 
her again.) But, by Jove, Di has moments! I should 
be as scared of her if she loved me as if she hated me: 
the creature’s a volcano—^a Southern Italian volcano, 
Etna, Vesuvius.... But she’s got this slow passage all 
wrong. It should be consoling—that’s how Beethoven 
meant it—and she’s making a caricature of it. What 
cruel bitterness . . .” 

Diana broke oflF with a bang and swung round on her 
stool. She spoke to him. 

“D’you want any more?” she asked scornfully. 
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“No, thank you, Diana. A very remarkable per¬ 
formance. Especially the slow section. Damned souls 
play it like that in hell.” 

Di laughed: “How clever you are, Louis! I 
imagined that was my secret . . .” 

“Hello, here they come,” said D< rek. 

Esmond entered through the wiridow, ducking his 
tall head. He held out a hand to help Virginia. She 
refused it without a word, but her mouth was petulant. 
“Oh, I’m frozen!” She shivered dramatically. “Why 
haven’t they lit a fire? And what on earth are you, 
doing here in the dark? Do put on the light, Phil, and 
close that Arctic window.” 

“We left it open because Di was providing appro¬ 
priate incidental music for a moonlight stroll,” Louis 
Wiener said mischievously. 

“Yes, we heard it,” Virginia replied. “It sounded 
awful out there.” 

“It was awful. 1 quite agree with you,” Louis 
Wiener said. 

Diana laughed. 

Virginia crouched down and put a match to the fire. 
Flames flared up the chimney into the frosty air. “I 
shall never get warm again,” she complained. “Let’s 
turn back the carpet and dance. Diana will play for 
us.” 

“Poor Diana!” said Esmond politely. “We always 
make use of her.” 

“You needn’t pity her. She likes it,” Virginia said 
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carelessly. She was sitting on the hearth-rug in a 
luxurious pose that she knew to be becoming: her head 
lifted to show the pure line of her throat and chin 
against the blaze, the red glow shadowing the firm 
curve of her breasts through the flimsy dress. 

“No, please don’t pity me, Esmond,” Diana re¬ 
peated. “What Virginia means—though she’s far too 
polite to say so—is that I play much better than I 
dance.” 

“If she did I wouldn’t believe her,” said Esmond 
gallantly. 

'“Is that a compliment to my playing?” she flashed 

at him. 

“Oh, Di, don’t be foolish! What I mean to say 
is—I’ve never actually danced with you. I asked you 
once at Gian Elan, and you turned me down.” 

“I’m sure she dances quite nicely,” said Virginia 
patronizingly. 

Louis Wiener came to the rescue. “Look here, I’ll 
play for you. If Diana played to-night she’d make it 
a Danse Macabre. Come along, Derek. Give me a 
hand with the carpet.” 

Derek hurried to help him. He wanted, terribly, to 
dance with Phil. There was something emotionally 
provocative in the air that evening that had already 
dissolved his shyness, and Phil’s mild essays at flirta¬ 
tion inflamed him. The fact that he had known her 
as a child made all the difference; one didn’t have to 
go blundering step by step through awkward social 
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preliminaries. Though she wasn’t, or course, as beauti¬ 
ful as Virginia, she was much less frightening; she was 
simple and cleanly made and her crooked mouth had a 
certain sweetness; she knew and liked the same sort of 
things as he did; though she was cleverer than he, she 
wasn’t in the least superior, and a ) ounger son might 
do worse than fall in love with her. . . . 

Louis Wiener sat down at the piano. “A waltz, I 
suppose? Shall I play you the Invitation first, or don’t 
you need one? Very well. . . . Take your partners, 
gentlemen!” 

Derek whispered “May I?” Phil smiled, and he 
slipped his arm round her waist. It was a slim waist, 
warm to his fingers, and it seemed to him a sweet 
miracle that his clumsy hands should actually feel the 
glow of life in her body, for be had never touched her 
before. He withdrew his hand quickly, feeling that 
he had been over-bold; but Phil, apparently, had 
noticed neither the pressure nor its withdrawal; her 
eyes were concerned not with him, but with Esmond 
and her two sisters. Esmond hung between them, 
Diana had drifted to the window and stood with her 
back to him; Virginia still crouched in front of the fire, 
a smile on her lips. 

“Come along, Esmond. Hurry up! ” Wiener called, 

Esmond moved irresolutely toward Virginia. She 
still sat motionless. 

“But aren’t you going to dance with Diana?” she 
said. “You don’t need my permission, surely?” She 
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threw as one throws a scrap to a dog. 

“Well,*' I’m not going to wait any longer for any¬ 
body,” said Wiener. He bowed his head and launched 
himself on the swinging tide of Blue Danube. 

“That’s the tune I like best,” Derek whispered to 
Phil as they sailed away. “Sorry, Esmond!” For 
Esmond was crossing their line on his way to Diana. 
He touched her on the shoulder. “Come along, Di.” 
Diana was silent. “Won’t you?” She looked at him 
gravely. Then he took her quietly in his arms. 

“We don’t get on awfully well, do we, Derek?” 
Phil said. 

“I don’t know about you, Phil. This is absolute 
heaven to me. I could go on like this till I died.” 

“What a horrid idea! I think it’s our centre of 
gravity, or whatever you call it, that’s wrong. It 
would be easier for both of us, you know, if you held 
me closer.” 

“You wouldn’t mind if I did? Phil, I’m almost 
afraid to touch you. You’re ... You make me feel 
rough and clumsy. You’re so light, so delicate.” 

“Me? Delicate? My ribs are cast-iron and quite 
unbreakable. Yes, that’s better.” (“What an absolute 
child he is!” she was thinking.) 

“Virginia was quite right. You dance beautifully,” 
Esmond said. 

Diana shook her head wearily. “No compliments, 
please, Esmond.” 

“But you do.” 
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“1 don’t really. You’re making me dance better 
than usual.” 

“That’s rubbish! Di, I want to as'< you a question.” 

“Well, Esmond?” 

“Di, why do you persist in avoiding me? When¬ 
ever I come near you, you . . . how ^hal] I put it? ... 
you fade away. Yourself, I mean. You’re changed. 
Is anything wrong?” 

She spoke with averted eyes. “No. . . . There’s 
nothing wrong, Esmond. Or everything. Whichever 
you like. You needn’t take any notice.” 

“I can’t help noticing. But this is the first chance 
I’ve had of speaking to you. When we met up in town 
we got on so well, didn’t we? When we went to the 
Opera and all that. I thought we were friends.” 

She laughed. “Nant Escob’s not London.” 

“But we're just the same,” he persisted, “or, at any 
rate, 1 am. You always seemed happy there. While 
now . . .” 

“I’m happy now,” she said softly, with a quick 
smile. Her eyes met his and fell. She closed them. 
After such a confession they dared not face Esmond’s 
again. “Though I don’t suppose,” she thought, “he 
guesses what I mean. And, after all,” she thought, 
“this is only a kind of trance. When I come to myself 
I shall see Virginia. She’s probably looking at us now; 
but that doesn’t matter. I must make the most of this 
foolish illusion as long as it lasts—^let him take me just 
where he likes—^it will soon be over.” So, blindly, she 
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surrendered her body to Esmond’s guidance, and that 
act of surrender, so unusual to her, had the symbolism 
of a sacrament. 

“Yes, that’s much better, Derek,” Phil was saying. 
“You’re coming on splendidly. Just try to forget your 
feet.” 

“I wish to goodness I could! I’d be able to look 
at you then, Phil. But if I did that I believe I should 
forget everything else as well.” 

“Except your beautiful manners, Derek,” she teased 
him. 

* Louis Wiener spoke over his shoulder as they swung 
past. “How long must I keep on with this, aren’t you 
people ready to stop, Phil?” 

“Of course not. We’re just getting into it,” she 
answered gaily. “Derek wants to go on till he dies.” 

Derek blushed. “Now you’re making fun of me. 
You know that’s not fair.” 

“All’s fair . . .” Phil began, then stopped 
suddenly. 

The last turn had brought her level with Virginia, 
and the sight of Virginia’s face pulled her up with 
a shock. All the serenity of conscious beauty had faded 
from it. Her mouth was hard and petulant; her 
languorous eyes had hardened, too; unaware of Phil’s 
nearness they stared past her hungrily following the 
progress of the other couple—of Esmond, who, since 
the dance began, had never looked at her; of Diana, 
her head thrown back, her black eyes closed in a face 
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that was deathly pale. The sight of Virginia made 
Phil forget her partner’s existence. It was almost 
frightening. She could never have believed that those 
cold features were capable of expressing such an in¬ 
tensity of emotion. At that verj instant Virginia 
appeared to recover herself. Rising hurriedly from 
her place by the fire she crossed the room tc the piano. 
She laid her hand on Louis Wiener’s shoulder, leant 
over him and whispered. He nodded his acquiescence. 

“All’s fair . . .” Derek repeated breathlessly. “Go 
on, Phil. Do finish the sentence!” The music stopped 
suddenly. “Hang it all! Why couldn’t he go on.?” 

Phil curtsied to him. “Oh dear, I’m quite giddy,” 
she said. 

Diana remained stock-still, her hand still on 
Esmond’s shoulder. She sighed heavily and opened 
her eyes—her face was still white as death—they were 
huge and black and still lost in her trance. Then she 
put her hands to them. Without a word she turned and 
walked slowly away from Esmond toward the window. 

“I’m sick of that tune,” Virginia was saying—(she 
was now quite herself again)—“Louis, do be an angel 
and play us another. I’m warm now. I want to dance. 
Come along, Esmond.” 

With an imperious gesture she held out her hand 
to him. Esmond took it mechanically; he, too, looked 
dazed and disorientated. 

“What’s the matter now?”. Virginia asked im¬ 
patiently. H 
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•‘I was wondering what’s happened to Diana.” 

“Oh, is that all?” she answered carelessly, 

Diana had disappeared. 

She did not show herself again that evening, though 
the otherswent on dancing till midnight, when Esmond 
and Derek set off for Gian Elan through frosty star¬ 
light. By the time that Phil, smiling to herself with 
excitement, reached their bedroom, Diana was asleep. 
The line of her lips was composed and sweet; the 
clouds that usually lowered on her brow had lifted, 
and her long hand lay on the counterpane with fingers 
unclenched. The effect of this relaxation was startling 
to Phil. “What an awful pity she can’t always look 
like this! ” she thought. 

Next morning they hunted the fiver above Cabn 
Mawrion. Kilner walked the hounds up, but the boys 
rode over the mountain and stabled their horses at 
Nant Escob. Sir Trevor’s lumbago, they said, was still 
tormenting him, and Janet sent apologies. Virginia, 
for once, had dressed herself suitably and was pre¬ 
pared to go anywhere; but Diana looked sullen— 
the calm that made her sleeping face beautiful had 
vanished—she couldn’t afford to waste another day on 
the river, she said, but must stay at home and practise; 
she did not even wait to say good-bye. 

At the pool above Cabn Mawrion hounds struck a 
hot drag and ran like furies. Virginia kept pace with 
Esmond as if she was grimly determined to show him 
what she could do. They left Phil and Derek behind, 
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which was what Derek wanted. He had been dream¬ 
ing of Phil all through the starry vsRlk home and had 
ridden over the mountain with a delicious zest in the 
prospect of seeing her. But Phil, in broad daylight, 
•eemed determined to shed her starlit glamour. Her 
morning mood was as frank and familiar as ever, but 
aot at all romantic, and her thoughts were engaged 
not with Derek, but with Rob, from whom she had 
received another letter that morning. Rob wrote 
briefly, but in the best of spirits: the deed of partner¬ 
ship between him and Pearce had been signed; they 
had rented a factory, made contracts with Bulgins of 
Halesby for the supply of frames, and would be ready 
to sell their first bicycle, complete with Rob’s patents, 
by the middle of July. Quick work . . .! but then it 
was a matter of catching a tide. Phil explained the 
whole matter to Derek who listened politely. 

“I want you to tell Janet all this when you get home 
this evening,” she said. 

“Tell Janet? Why Janet?” he asked. “She’s not 
interested in bicycles.” 

Phil laughed. “I think she’ll be interested in this 
one,” she said. 

The thin wail of a horn floated down the valley. 
By the time they caught up, hounds had killed and 
Kilner crouched dismembering the otter’s torn carcase. 
Phil shuddered at the sight—though she loved the 
jolly humours of hunting, its bloody end offended hei^ 
—^but Virginia shrank from nothing; she stood smiling 
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at Esmond’s side, not a shadow of pity or distaste in 
her languid eyes for the poor mangled thing at her 
feet or for Esmond’s blood-stained fingers. That 
bland insensibility struck Phil like a blow between the 
eyes. “Yes, Diana was right,” she told herself j “she’s 
cruel—not actively cruel, but pitiless, which is even 
worse; if she showed any positive feeling of any kind 
it would be better. I shall never be able to think of 
her again without seeing this.” 

She left poor Derek in despair that day. Even the 
tea-party to which they again returned to Nant Escob 
was^not a success. Diana, for some ruthless reason of 
her own, did not appear, and Virginia’s face showed 
the strain of unusual exertion by a certain haggard¬ 
ness. There was an anxious look in her eyes when she 
waved Esmond good-bye from the doorstep, and that 
visible anxiety increased as the sands of Esmond’s 
leave trickled swiftly away. There was hardly a day 
that the two families did not spend together, with the 
hounds, in tennis-parties at Gian Elan, in fishing 
expeditions or picnics. Lucrezia did her best to en¬ 
courage the Delahayes to frequent Nant Escob by 
identifying herself with every youthful pleasure and 
making them feel as if the house were their own. On 
the surface the next three weeks were one round of 
innocent gaiety in the sunlit air. The Spring moon 
that had frosted the fields on that first mad evening, 
waxed to fullness and then declined till its lantern rose 
like a phantom dawn; and Virginia’s face grew wan 
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as that tarnished disc. She was beginning, Phil saw, to 
lose her serenity; there were moments when panic 
shadowed her eyes, as though, in starts, she realized 
she was losing her game. That se ret fear revealed 
itself not only in an unconcealed irritability toward 
Phil (and particularly Diana), but in a sudden sacri¬ 
fice of her imperious pride. She no longer exacted 
devotion from Esmond as a queen secure in unchal¬ 
lengeable beauty. Her attitude to.vard him became 
eager, at times almost humble. Where once she had 
calmly waved him good-bye from the doorstep, she 
now clung to his horse’s side till he reached the end of 
the avenue. Phil found this self-humiliation pathetic. 
Diana smiled. If she could not claim Esmond’s love 
there was some consolation at least in Virginia’s defeat 
—and indeed, since the night when she had danced 
with him, a strange calm seemed to have settled on her 
turbulent mind. 

So the last week came (the moon was gone) and 
then the last days. Esmond’s thoughts, it seemed, had 
already flown from Dol Escob. His mind was now on 
fire with the adventure of sailing for India. On the 
last night but two they went to dine at Gian Elan. 
The gallery-hall was strewn with the uniform-boxes 
and gun-cases. Esmond tried on a khaki pith-helmet 
which everyone admired, declaring that it suited him 
to perfection. He looked extraordinarily handsome 
that evening, white and black showing off his high 
colour and the gold of his crisp hair and moustache. 
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His great height and abundant health made his father 
look older and more shrivelled than ever. It was a big 
party, including several of the local parsons and their 
wives—(frumpish people, Virginia thought)—and 
Esmond was so occupied bending his straight back in 
polite farewells that she never had the chance of a 
private word with him. There was an added awkward¬ 
ness in the shape of Gerald, who had driven them 
down and was obviously not a fersona grata with their 
host or with the clergy. As the clock struck ten the 
vicars’ wives rose with one accord and shook hands 
with Janet} and, since nobody pressed her to stay, 
Virginia felt bound to put an end to an uncom¬ 
fortable evening by following their example. la 
any case, Esmond had promised to come and spend 
his last evening but one at Nant Escob. Then 
something would have to be decided, she told herself 
grimly. 

In the jaws of Dol Escob a black squall swooped 
on them} nobody had thought of bringing a carriage 
umbrella, and the three girls, in their flimsy dresses, 
were soaked to the skin. Lucrezia, who had sat up for 
them, insisted on their taking hot baths} but Caterina, 
who didn’t believe in baths anyway, had forgotten to 
stoke the furnace. As a superior substitute she sug¬ 
gested camomile tea. Virginia shivered and went to 
bed sullenly. She continued to shiver at intervals all 
night and woke with a rasping cough and a high 
temperature. 
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“I must be better by this evening,” she told 
Lucrezia. 

But, by evening, she was worse, a snivelling cold 
having added itself to her other i] :s. 

“By the fuss she makes you’d thii.k she was dying,” 
Diana said. 

So, instead of the jolly supper and dance they had 
planned, she and Phil passed a quier evening with the 
two Delahayes. From the tragic face he wore, one 
would have thought that it was Derek who was sailing 
for India. Phil had puzzled him with her mischief. 
Though she wasn’t a bit in love with him, he took her 
least coolness so seriously that she felt forced to be 
kind. Esmond talked to Lucrezia about India. He 
was in luck, it seemed. His battalion was stationed on 
the frontier, which meant plenty of sport, and such an 
excellent climate that the married officers could keep 
their wives with them all the year round. Lucrezia’s 
geography was shaky, so he drew her a map. Diana 
bent over, her dark head close to his, to examine it. 
She was unusually quiet and composed, Phil thought, 
that evening. The agonized tension of her brow was 
relaxed; her eyes had lost their quick fires; her voice 
grew low and had a tender melancholy as she spoke 
encouraging Esmond’s enthusiasms. When Lucrezia 
retired they still sat talking together. 

“How attractive Di is, when Virginia isn’t here!” 
Phil thought. 

She herself was too busy fencing with Derek, whom 
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she hated hurting, to pay much attention to the others. 
•Derek had sworn to himself to kiss Phil at all costs 
before he went back to Aldershot, and his last chance 
of being alone with her was fading away. 

“Won’t you come into the garden, Phil?” he said. 
“It’s lovely and warm.” 

“But there’s no more moon,” she told him. 

“That doesn’t matter. Do come! I promise to take 
care of you I ” 

She laughed. “I believe I can take care of myself, 
Derek.” 

‘•Won’t you?” he said—so pathetically that she 
relented. 

“Derek and I are going out, Di,” she said. “He says 
it’s lovely and warm.” 

Diana smiled. They stepped out through the 
window together. In the bedroom above them Phil 
could hear Virginia sneezing. The air was warm as 
new milk, and the night, though starless, illuminated 
by the faint radiance of day withdrawn. 

“Where d’you want me to go?” Phil asked. 

“Anywhere in the world. It’s heaven wherever you 
are.” 

“Oh, Derek, Derek,” she reproved him. 

“But I mean it. I think you’d be wiser to take my 
arm.” 

She laughed softly. “Is ‘wiser’ the right word?” 

“Can’t you trust me?” he said indignantly. 

“I suppose so,” she said. 
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Ill her garden the mounded apple-blossom gleamed 
with a moony light j the moss on the paths made their 
progress ghostly; a, white owl fluttered past invisibly; 
on the flats below Cabn Mawrion an otter whistled. 
Derek halted suddenly: 

^^Phil, there’s something I want most terribly . . 

‘^Well?” she answered slowly, 
terribly want to kiss you.” 

“Even if it means nothing, Dere :?” 

“It means everything!” 

“To me, I mean.” 

“I don’t think it will mean nothing to you,” he said 
confidently. 

She smiled to herself at his male assurance, and 
shook her head. 

“I want to remember it,” he said obstinately. 

She sighed, ^^ery well, Derek dear.” He kissed 
her, extremely awkwardly. 

“So that’s over,” she thought. She said: “Now we’d 
better go back.” 

Diana and Esmond were standing on the fiagged 
path beneath Virginia’s window. “We thought you 
were lost,” Diana said. “Esmond’s ready to go.” 

Derek brought the horses round from the stable; he 
didn’t mind going now. The young men mounted and 
said good-bye. Derek turned in his saddle and waved 
while Esmond rode on. As the darkness of the avenue 
received them Phil turned to Diana and saw her stand¬ 
ing as though in a dream. 
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“Come in, Di,” she said briskly. “It’s cold.” 

Diana stepped inside and went straight to the piano. 

“You can’t start playing now, Di,” Phil said. 
“You’ll wake the whole household.” 

“I don’t care if I do,” Diana replied, with a flash 
of her old fierceness. Phil held her hands, but Diana 
laughed and wrenched them free. 

“Listen, Phil,” she said. She brought them down on 
the keys with a crash. “Virginia scoffs at classical 
music. I wonder how she’ll like this!” And she burst 
into a music-hall chorus that had swept England a year 
before called ^^Ta-ra-ra, boom-de-ay.** 

“Di . . . Di . . . Are you mad?” Phil cried. 

Diana laughed over her shoulder and went on play¬ 
ing. “Quite mad! It’s a mad, mad world, Phil, 
darling! Esmond’s asked me to marry himl” 

Her hands fell. She burst into tears. 
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Lucrezia fluttered down to Gian Flan next morning. 
She had not expected to get Diana ‘'oflF” so easily or so 
well, and took no pains to concea' her elation from 
Trevor Delahaye when she wrung his rheumatic hand. 

“My friend,” she said fervently, “I cannot tell you 
how thankful I am. When Diana was in London I 
always dreaded some mesalUmce. The child has such 
a strong will, and music’s so dangerous. Now that fear 
is gone for ever.” 

Trevor Delahaye showed less enthusiasm. “Es¬ 
mond’s young in some ways,” he said, “though old 
enough, I suppose, to know his mind. He is not 
demonstrative—he’s a Powys in that—^but he seems 
very much in love.” 

“Dear Esmond!” Lucrezia sighed. “I love him as 
a son already. This is a very great joy to me.” 

Trevor Delahaye failed to remark that he loved 
Diana as a daughter. “Of course,” he said, “they’ll 
have plenty of opportunity of thinking it over. 
Esmond sails for Bombay next week. They don’t like 
married subalterns in the regiment, and I think they’re 
right. If, in four years’ time when he comes back 
from India, they feel the same . . .” 

“Four years? That’s a very long time,” Lucrezia 
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lamented. “Why, anything might happen in four 
years,” she said. She was thinking of Tregaron. If 
only Diana could be safely married before he came 
back! 

“If anything’s going to happen, isn’t it very much 
better that it should happen before they’re married 
than after? If they’re still in love, well and good. If 
they aren’t . . 

Lucrezia shook her head. “Diana won’t change. 
She has a character of iron.” 

“I don’t doubt it. I always thought her extremely 
definite. But in any case, I think it would be a great 
mistake for Esmond to give up his army career. He’s 
a born soldier to begin with, and ought to work for 
his living. You must realize, Mrs. Tregaron, I am not 
a rich man.” 

Lucrezia was shocked. The idea of money had 
never entered her mind. She was certain, however, 
that Tregaron would treat Di handsomely. “His worst 
enemy couldn’t accuse him of not being generous,” she 
said defensively. 

Trevor Delahaye brushed the allusion to Tregaron 
aside. Tregaron was the fly in this pot of ointment: he 
hated the fellow! What was more, he felt profoundly 
distrustful of Tregaron’s financial stability. Otto 
Wiener had dropped him a hint as to the doubtful end 
of his African trip. Otto Wiener had also warned him 
that Tregaron was a gambler. He has a suspicion that 
Lucrezia was a gambler, too. She had played her cards 
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skilfully over the matter of Esmond’s engagementj 
but however pathetically she appealed to him now he 
refused to be hurried. He put his foot firmly down 
on the early marriage for which she was pressing. 

“I can’t stop their marrying to-m^ rrow if they want 
to,” he said. “But I tell you quite cmdidly, I shall do 
my utmost to discourage it.” 

He was less easy to deal with no\e, Lucrezia found, 
than on the day when she had poured out her tears 
and flatteries and confidences under the elms. This 
dry little man with his brown, swollen knuckles, his 
squeaky voice and his obstinate round Norman head, 
was a match for herj and, seeing that she could not 
persuade him, she knew better than to quarrel with 
him. There were times at which he reminded her of 
her own father. At that moment capitulation made 
an appealing gesture. 

“You are wiser than I amj no doubt you are right,” 
she said humbly. It was a pity, she thought, that she 
had not saved her ammunition for Esmond. 

Esmond, naturally, insisted on Diana’s staying at 
Gian Elan and spending the last, precious hours with 
him. For his sake, the old man and Janet welcomed 
her generously, though neither of them, as Diana 
knew, had ever liked her. She was shy and diffident 
when they kissed her; yet pride and surpassing joy 
between them had plumed her with confidence, even 
with dignity. The secret battles that had laid waste her 
heart, the fears that had kindled sparks of defiance in 
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her hot eyes had vanished in a night. Those eyes nov 
faced the world they had distrusted, calmly, without 
distrust, without fearj her very body which, of old, 
had seemed to shrink at a touch into its own graceless- 
ness appeared to have expanded; the dark beauty, 
which once had wilfully spited itself, grew softly 
luminous with a glow of communicable radiance. 
Janet’s coldly critical eyes were melted by it. This was 
a Diana whom she had not seen. “If Esmond thought 
her beautiful before,” she asked herself, “what will he 
thii^ now?” 

That night, when she was dressing for dinner, 
Esmond tapped at her door. He, too, was changed, 
she thought; he had grown older, more serious, more 
real, and his voice had a new warmth of feeling. 

“You’ll be kind to her, Janet, for my sake, won’t 
you?” he said. “She’s afraid you don’t like her.” 

“Di mustn’t think that. I don’t know her, Esmond,” 
she said. 

“That’s the trouble. I don’t think she’s ever allowed 
anyone to know her except me. If you did,. . . .” 

“I’ll try to—^if only she’ll let me.” 

“It’s so beautiful to see her happy,” he went on. 
“She’s had a pretty ghastly life at Nant Escob. You 
know what her father is. Phil’s all right, of course, 
but Virginia’s been damnably cruel to her. I’ve seen it 
myself. That’s one reason I fell in love with her.” 

“I thought you were taken with Virginia once.” 

“I know. I fancied I was. She is lovely, you know. 
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But it was meeting Di in London last Winter that 
opened my eyes.” 

“I’m afraid, after this, she’ll find Nant Escob more 
ghastly than ever.” 

“Indeed she won’t! I’m taking no risks; I won’t 
have her tortured, Janet; I’ve fo bidden her to go 
back. She’s promised me she’ll go on with her music 
in London. That’s the only part of her life in which 
she’s had an atom of happiness. And in between terms 
I want her to come home ... to Gian Elan, I mean. 
When she’s seen me off at Tilbury she’ll go straight 
back to work. Of course it’s all damned rot: we ought 
to be married to-morrow: in fact, if we find we can’t 
stand it, I’ve told her I shall chuck the army. I’m 
determined not to have any nonsense about this,” he 
said as he left her. 

Janet knew that he meant it; though neither clever 
nor articulate—the Delahayes never were—he was 
tenacious to the point of obstinacy. She could see that 
in the tight lips under his golden moustache and in 
the back of his close-cropped head. The very sound of 
his steps expressed resolution as, marching along the 
corridor, he passed to the dim hall where Diana, like 
a wan phantom, awaited him. He kissed her. 

“I’ve just been talking to Janet,” he said. “I wsh 
you two would be friends. She’s worth it.” 

“I’ll try,” said Diana. 

At that moment, four miles away over the moun¬ 
tain, Lucrezia was breaking the news to Virginia, whose 
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temperature had gone down that morning. Lucrem 
came into the room in the black satin calling-dress she 
had put on in honour of Trevor Delahaye. Virginia 
noticed it instantly. 

“Why, where have you been, Mother?” she said in 
her tired, invalid voice. 

Lucrezia patted her hand. “I’ve been down at Gian 
Elan.” 

“Did Diana and Phil go with you?” 

“Diana did. She’s staying the night there.” 

“Well, thank the Lord for that!” Virginia laughed 
bitterly. “It’s been heavenly and quiet to-day without 
her practising. She goes on and on till you simply can’t 
hear yourself think. And she never considers anybody. 
Last night she woke me up at an unholy hour, play¬ 
ing Ta-ra-ra boom-de-ayy of all things on earth!” 

“Well, she won’t disturb you again for a long time,” 
Lucrezia sighed. “She’s going to London to-morrow.” 

Virginia stared: “To London! What do you mean. 
Mother? Why all this mystery?” 

Lucrezia stroked her clammy invalid’s hand. 
“Something happened last night, darling. Esmond 
asked Diana to marry him. They’re engaged.” 

^^Diana . . . And Esmond ... !” She gave an in¬ 
credulous laugh. “How amusing!” she said. 

But her face was not amusing. The smile which she 
forced to her lips was agonized and her mouth jerked 
piteously. “How very amusing!” she repeated. 

Lucrezia left her. 
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Next morning she sent a long cable to Tregaron 
under the carr. of his brokers. She was quite prepared 
to receive an angry reply, and would have been happier 
if she could have announced Diana’s marriage as an 
accomplished fact. Tregaron had always taken the 
least hint of either of his daughters wishing to marry 
as a disloyalty to himself j the mere mention of such 
a thing had been enough to shoot him up in the air like 
a bursting maroon. It was odd how the very thought 
of the man’s displeasure was still sufficient to make 
Lucrezia tremble and cringe at a distance of five 
thousand miles! 

But Tregaron did not reply to her wire. At that 
moment, indeed, he was strutting the deck of his ship 
off the coast of Angola. Since leaving England he had 
not given Nant Escob a thought; he was glad to be 
quit of it and of all its problems—including Sula 
Meredith, who, fine woman though she was, had lately 
become a little exacting for a man of his years. He 
paced the Tartar's deck in a pearl-grey frock-coat of 
tropical alpaca and a neck-tie of flame-red foulard 
with white specks. The sense of having made another 
clean cut in his life rejuvenated him; he found him¬ 
self recapturing the spirit of those earlier days when, 
penniless as he was, not a single tie bound him 
more permanent than that of the goelette's anchor- 
chain. He was hot on the trail of adventure, as wild 
and free as the albatrosses that circled the ship as she 
wallowed southward in the trough of the Atlantic 
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swell. The very stars were strange: a diamonded 
Southern Cross swung over the swaying spars at night, 
while the broken Plough (symbolical, this!) reeled 
back into Northern mists. He was thankful, on the 
wholoj to find no particularly seductive woman aboard. 
In London, of late, he had begun to resent their pro¬ 
vocative presence; it gave him no peace; it broke the 
continuity of thought, day and night, like an incurable 
itch; it disturbed him at times when he wanted to be 
thinking of other things—and the most important 
thing of all in his present life: gold. 

On board that ship nobody spoke or dreamed or 
thought of anything else. For three weeks on end 
Tregaron discussed it with an oddly-mixed company, 
including farmers, traders, broken prospectors, land- 
sharks, sharpers, stock-jobbers, and no less than three 
reputed Rand millionaires. These last were the objects 
of a good deal of reverence; but Tregaron avoided 
them. There was no attitude, he knew, more effective 
than deliberate contempt for wealth, and as a result 
of this scornful pose he soon found himself being 
courted by those whom he had affected to despise. 
They belonged, all three, to a mining-group that was 
a rival to Wiener’s, and, when they heard who 
Tregaron was, they overwhelmed him with compli¬ 
ments, invitations, and gratuitous offers of “inside” 
advice. It was a pity, they implied, that he had “got 
in” with the Wiener crowd. Tregaron rejected their 
advances with a sardonic smile and an almost insulting 
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politeness of phrase and manner. 

The remainder of the ship’s company laughed at his 
little comedy and received him with open arms. 
Afloat, more than anywhere else, a man may contrive 
to be taken at his own valuation, and Tregaron im¬ 
mediately became a popular figure—-which was what 
he most desired after the general unpopularity he had 
earned for himself in the Radnor March. His fellow- 
travellers—the best as well as the meanest—were 
common partakers of a rich and hazardous life, a life 
of spectacular extremes, far removed from the conven¬ 
tions to which that of an English country gentleman 
had (very nearly) committed him. These people had 
all taken chances, with varying degrees of success, and 
were ready to take chances again. Whether they were 
farmers or prospectors or traders or miners, the essence 
of their existence in that new, violent land was 
gambling, and the gambler in Tregaron burned to 
share it, for the stakes were high. He listened to them, 
played cards with them, drank with them, and picked 
their brains. 

No mouse was too humble to engage his leonine 
attention. At the table, next to him, sat a bald little 
Neapolitan from Portici, called Palumbo, whom most 
of the company thought fit to despise. Tregaron spoke 
kindly to him in dialect, and enslaved him immedi¬ 
ately. His faith in Italian subtlety led him to believe 
that Palumbo, a foreigner' and an outsider, would 
probably have a clearer view of South Africa than any 
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Englishman. The little Italian opened his heart to 
Tregaron and talked. Five years before he Iwtd 
tramped up North from the Cape—first to Kimberley 
and then to Johannesburg. He had worked under¬ 
ground until he had saved enough money to rent a 
leaky tin shack in Commissioner Street in which he 
had installed the wreck of a billiard-table. That single 
table had earned him five pounds a day for the last 
three years. He was returning from England with 
four more, and could count on a steady nine thousand 
a year from the moment he set them up. That meant, 
he explained, a quarter of a million lire—the income 
of a multi-millionaire! “Non e'e male!** he said: 
“Not so bad!” 

“Far from it! I suppose you’ve made money by 
speculation as well?” Tregaron suggested. 

“I never touch gold-scrip,” Palumbo said, “because 
it is paper, and paper burns too easily. There is 
money in Joh’burg to spare without that, signore: all 
the spare cash of Europe and America pouring into the 
Rand! What one man loses another man gains: that 
is obvious —E vero? The place is too small to contain 
so much, but, like water, it must go somewhere. So 
what happens? It overflows! A man has only to sit 
still and hold out his hands and money flows into them. 
Now I have a friend,” he went on, “a gentleman called 
Mr. Coppola. Last year he opep^ a comfortable 
hotel, with hot and cold water,and six good-looking 
chambermaids from Genoa. Only six! And he’s 
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making sixteen thousand a year. Now there, caro 
signore, is an opportunity! Mr. Copoola wants to ex¬ 
tend his accommodation. If a gentleman like your¬ 
self could put up ten thousand in cash . . 

He paused wistfully. Tregaron 1 iughed. He had 
handled many odd things in his life, but the taste of 
that one didn’t please him. His sole interest, he said, 
was gold. 

Palumbo shook his bald head. Th at was a game in 
which big men—the fezzi grossi —made money and 
small ones paid. 

“I have introductions to some of the biggest,” 
Tregaron boasted. And he mentioned the names of 
those to whom he was carrying letters from Otto 
Wiener. Palumbo was not impressed. He had known 
every one of them, he said, in earlier days and less 
creditable circumstances. “I could tell you some things 
about Otto Wiener, too,” he added significantly. 

“Why not? I should like to hear them.” 

The little Italian smiled, but refused to speak. 

Through the idle days of impatience Tregaron 
brooded on this. The treatment he had received (and 
invited) at the hands of society made him suspicious; 
it was a quality of his tragic nature that, apart from 
the misused Lucrezia, there was not in the world a 
human being whom he trusted. He remembered how 
Wiener had pooh-poohed this South African visit and 
tried to discourage him from making it. Palumbo, 
mean as he was, had no axe to grind, and his fear of 
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the pezzi grossi was palpably genuine. Why had Otto 
Wiener tried to dissuade him from travelling to South 
Africa? The answer was only too obvious: There 
must be something fishy about the holdings of the 
Wiener group, something that Wiener was anxious to 
conceal from an outsider’s shrewd eyes! Though 
Tregaron had used his own judgment—and occa¬ 
sionally with flattering success—in other ventures, the 
bulk of his capital still remained in Wiener’s concerns. 
Had Wiener, knowing that all was not well, been un¬ 
loading shares on his friends? Only the week before 
he sailed he had advised Tregaron to buy another large 
block of Olifant’s Vlcis. The latest quotation, which 
Tregaron had seen at Madeira, had shown a slight rise. 
But who knew what might have happened since then? 
This salty, enforced isolation was worse than a broken 
telephone! Its uncertainties frayed a man’s nerves. 

They also, though he did not perceive it, warped his 
judgment—as was shown by the fact that Palumbo’s 
vague innuendos had already shaken his faith in the 
founder of his fortunes—for Wiener was nothing less. 
Were they not, after all, corroborated by the hints of 
the mining magnates whose offers of help he had re¬ 
jected? That he owed his possessions to Wiener’s 
advice weighed nothing in Wiener’s favour. On the 
contrary, in this unbalanced mood, it counted against 
him. It irked Tregaron to find himself beholden to 
anyone. He preferred to forget his indebtedness} and, 
being a man of imagination, succeeded in doing so. 
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As the days of the voyage wore on that imagination 
increased his suspicions. Even the letters of introduc¬ 
tion which Wiener had given him be.ame suspect. All 
mining magnates were scoundrels, Palumbo affirmed— 
but who wasn’t, on the Rand? 

Tregaron opened Wiener’s letters and read them. 
Their terms were conventional, they seemed friendly 
and even flattering as far as he was concerned j but 
letters of introduction were meant to be read by the 
bearerj an unnoticeable variation in a formal phrase 
might convey a warning in code. All scoundrels! One 
never knew. On the day before his arrival at Cape¬ 
town Tregaron’s suspicions had attained such a fan¬ 
tastic power over him that he deliberately tore the 
letters to pieces. He determined to visit the Rand 
incognito; to see everything for himself and form his 
own judgment. In his present state of mind it was a 
foregone conclusion that his judgment would go 
against Wiener, and this bias was increased when the 
first newspaper he opened at Capetown showed a sharp 
fall in Olifant’s Vleis—the shares he had bought on 
Wiener’s latest advice. In alarm he cabled home to 
his broker instructions to sell out at a loss and to pay 
the proceeds into his bank to await re-investment. 
When he set foot in Joh’burg he would soon decide 
what to do with them. 

It was bitterly cold in Capetown. The South African 
Winter had begun. Tregaron, fresh from the tropics, 
shrank and wilted on the quay in his grey alpaca frock- 
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coat. The Tartar had steamed in twenty hours late, 
and the weekly mail-train for Kimberley was gone. 
The three mining magnates immediately chartered a 
“special,” but, naturally, did not invite Tregaron to 
join them. He began to regret the impulse that had 
led him to destroy Wiener’s letters, one of which was 
addressed to a member of the Cape Colony Govern¬ 
ment. With the rest of the Tartar's passengers he 
found himself condemned to wait for two days in 
Capetown, and put up at a seedy hotel which Palumbo 
had recommended. In its general character it re¬ 
sembled that kept by the “gentleman named Coppola” 
—though the “chambermaids” were Cape-girls, and 
distinctly unappetising. A dank, Antarctic wind blew 
gustily up Adder ley Street 5 curds of cloud spilt un¬ 
ceasingly over the black edge of Table Mountain to 
be lost among woods of shivering silver-tree j the sands 
on the edge of False Bay lay white as snow-drifts. As 
far as climate was concerned, he might as well have 
stayed at Nant Escob. 

On the third day the white wind died. Tregaron 
awoke to see Capetown drenched in a dazzling Italian 
blue. Having neither time nor taste for the contempla¬ 
tion of natural beauty, he turned his back on it gladly. 
He sat fretfully brooding, alone in a first-class 
carriage, as the train crawled on like a caterpillar 
through bare orchards and vineyards towards the Hex 
River pass. It was the slowest train Tregaron had ever 
travelled in, as indolent as the yellow-skinned Hotten- 
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tots and mangy dogs that sunned themselves on plat¬ 
forms where nothing moved and no sound was heard 
but the snore of the sleepy engine and a dry shiver of 
eucalyptus-leaves. What hopes of prosperity, he 
thought, had such a listless countr\' as this? He stared 
at the dull native eyes, and the indolent, insolent eyes 
gazed back at him. He felt he would like to take this 
continent in hand and shake or thrash it out of its 
lethargy. The sluggishness of his own progress, of the 
ambling ox-wagons, of the burdened black women who 
paused to stare as the train crawled past, began to get 
on his nerves. The red dust of Africa blew in at the 
open windowj his eyes smarted with grit, his ears were 
full of it. 

Sunset splashed blood on the Great Karroo, the disc 
descending behind hills flat-topped like Black-country 
pit-mounds. For league after league not a human 
habitation was visible. Then the sky went black as sud¬ 
denly as if someone had switched off its light, and 
immediately the air became icy. In the middle of a 
restless, shivering night the train stopped with a jerk 
that threw Tregaron to the floor. A flock of sheep had 
stampeded across the track, and the engine, running at 
thirty miles an hour, had ploughed through them. He 
climbed down to look at the carnage; men were jabber¬ 
ing in Dutch and waving lanterns, but nobody seemed 
to care. 

At Kimberley, in the dark next morning, it was 
Actually freezing. Invisible clouds of dust swept the 
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terminus platform. As soon as one had passed, another 
gathered behind it and hurried to the assault. Tregaron 
transferred himself and his luggage to the Johannes¬ 
burg coach and was straightway committed to fifty-six 
hours of bone-shaking purgatory over tracks that a 
myriad wheels had scored in the brick-red veld. For 
three days and two nights he endured the coach’s axle- 
deep flounderings. He ached and swore in a perpetual 
cloud of dust churned up by the flow of laden wagons 
that they overtook and the ebb of empty wagons re¬ 
turning to rail-head} for this road was the principal 
channel by which the monstrous life of the Rand was 
nourished. Every vehicle that approached the city was 
crammed to bursting, every vehicle that left it was 
empty: Johannesburg produced and exported nothing 
but gold. 

Bewildered, sore and frozen, Tregaron dismounted 
and demanded a room at the Grand National Hotel. 
“If you were Barney Barnato himself,” the reception- 
clerk said, “I couldn’t give you one!” (He used the 
name as equivalent to that of the Deity.) The city’s 
population was growing too fast for the builders. 
Houses went up so slowly that men with jobs on the 
spot were forced to live in hotels and boarding-houses; 
9jnd those who came first were first served. This was 
an occasion on which Otto Wiener’s letters would have 
been valuable, but Tregaron did not for a moment re¬ 
gret having destroyed them. The Johannesburg paper 
showed him that Olifant’s Vleis were still falling 
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Steadily, and that he had already saved himself from 
a heavy loss by cabling his broker instructions to sell 
from Capetown. He became more than ever suspicious 
of Wiener and all his works, more anxious, knowing 
that all his eggs were in Wiener’s basket. 

He had seen enough of South Africa already to 
feel that it was in everything a country of violent 
extremes, of quick successes and staggering reversals 
of fortune. While this perilous uncertainty carried 
with it an exhilaration—resembling that of the rarefied 
high-veld air which made his head swim and set his 
heart wildly fluttering—^it filled him with a desire to 
accept every challenge that fortune threw him. After 
years of security he tasted once more the spice of 
danger in life and licked his lips. He was himself again 
—^perhaps even more than himself. Fatigue and alti¬ 
tude between them made his brain incandescent, his 
mood exalted. (Louis Wiener would have called it 
“fey.”) As he drove away, erect in his rickshaw, from 
the inhospitable stoef of the Grand National, he sur¬ 
veyed the rising city with lustful, predatory eyes. He 
had a feeling that all its gold was potentially his. 

Remembering Palumbo’s story of the Genoese 
chamber-maids, Tregaron directed the Kaffir to drag 
him instantly to the Amalfi Hotel. The place looked 
worse than it was—if that were possible} but Palumbo’s 
name and an exhibition of Neapolitan dialect immedi¬ 
ately endeared him to the “gentleman called Mr. 
Coppola,” who offered him all the entertainment that 
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his house aflForded. At the moment Tregaron’s only 
need was sleep. Having rid himself of more than a 
lifetime’s allowance of dust—his beard had almost 
resumed its original colour—he threw himself down 
on a bed made of criss-cross leather riems and slept 
solidly for sixteen hours. 

Next morning he found his mind as cool and clear 
as the crystalline high-veld air. He dressed himself 
carefully and set to work with method. Though it 
robbed his progress of the element of display that he 
craved, the fact that he was unheralded, and therefore 
a*nobody, struck him as a tactical advantage. He was 
not going to see the things that Otto Wiener wanted 
him to see through the eyes of a well-coached guide 
(Olifant’s Vleis had dropped another half-sovereign 
overnight!), but to find out the truth about his invest¬ 
ments for himself. In spite of these aspirations 
toward anonymity his appearance inevitably remained 
spectacular. When he set forth each morning at day¬ 
break in a Cape-cart drawn by four horses, wearing 
his most unconventional alpaca frock-coat, his flowing 
red tie and an enormous white sombrero which he 
had brought with him as a precaution against sun, 
Tregaron’s appearance was noticeable even in 
Johannesburg. He drove everywhere, sixty or seventy 
miles a day, along the line of the Reef, and was 
generally taken for an eccentric American with a 
foreign accent. He forced his way through the barbed- 
wire fences surrounding every mine in which he was 
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interested and many others. He frequented the two 
pjopular bars in the neighbourhood of the Stock Ex¬ 
change, the Bodega and Read*s and immersed himself 
in streams of contradictory gossip: The rand was 
already over-capitalized} in ten yeirs the gold would 
be finished. The rand was not even scratched} a man 
had traced the Main Reef (he told Tregaron as much 
in confidence) for over three hundred miles} there 
was no end to its wealth. Wiener’s group were “pick¬ 
ing the eyes” out of all their properties} big dividends 
might be expected for a couple of years while this pro¬ 
cess went on—after that, the debacle. Olifant’s Vlei 
was a typical example of wild-cat schemes at their 
worst Tregaron’s informant had been in at the birth 
of it} an enormous battery had been ordered from 
Frazer and Chalmers, of Chicago, three months be¬ 
fore the values had even been proved. 

Tregaron, listening, became sick and dazed with the 
rumours that flew ceaselessly to and fro like busy 
shuttles weaving a tissue of lies. He began to tremble 
for his fortune. Whether he believed them or dis¬ 
believed, the position of the Johannesburg stock- 
market seemed equally precarious. He had a feeling 
that the whole city was living on its nerves} that the 
rand itself, for all its visible wealth and ponderable 
ore, its mountainous dumps, its thunderous batteries, 
its banks and its brothels, was a nightmarish creation of 
fancy that might vanish from the face of the veld as 
swiftly as it had arisen. Apa«-r from that of the un- 
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fortunate Olifant’s Vlei, which was generally con¬ 
sidered to be fraudulent, gold-scrip continued to boom. 
He grew wealthier on paper and felt less secure every 
day. How long could high prices last? Nobody knew, 
and few seemed to care. The moment was sufficient 
for Coppola with his Genoese chambermaids and 
Palumbo with his second-hand billiard-tables j for the 
brokers who scooped in twelve thousand pounds of 
commission at one per cent, in a month j for the 
builders laying bricks by the million against time j for 
the speculators in corner-blocks and makers of mining 
machinery. 

That gold existed in quantity Tregaron’s greedy 
eyes could see for themselves. He had watched the 
green molten metal flowing into its forms j he had 
handled the grey-green conglomerate of the reef with 
its translucent pebbles of quartz ^ he had gaped at 
crystalline quartzites from the Northern Transvaal in 
which wire-gold was visible. His brain grew dizzy 
(those odd turns of actual giddiness had reappeared) 
with talk of the Main Reef, the Black Reef, the 
Chimes, the Robinson Leaders. If the Witwatersrand 
was a lie, as some people suggested, it was certainly the 
most magnificent lie in all huinan history! The place 
stank with money already; yet, every day, new, un¬ 
exampled properties were touting for funds and get¬ 
ting them. 

Olifant’s Vleis began to pick up. A rumour went 
round the bars that Bamato was buying them. Within 
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a week they had passed the figure at which Tregaron 
had sold. That hurried sale, he was forced to admit, 
had been an error of judgment} but losing one’s judg¬ 
ment was a far less serious matter than his present state 
of having lost his faculty for making a decision. He 
had come to South Africa determiried to master the 
situation, yet after six long weeks in Johannesburg he 
felt less certain of himself than on the day when he 
had arrived. He saw himself rushing hither and 
thither, day after day, like an hysterical ant in an up¬ 
turned ants’-nest} returning each night, bewildered 
with doubts and rumours, to the uninspiring society of 
Mr. Coppola’s Genoese chambermaids—one of whom, 
oddly enough, resembled Sula Meredith. 

With a costly effort of will he tore himself free 
from that orgy of speculation and set out on a five- 
weeks’ wagon-trek to the Barberton district in the com¬ 
pany of a hungry prospector he had picked up in Read’s 
bar. He had a feeling that he would like to get away 
from the chicaneries of conflicting groups and possibly 
sink all his capital in some property of his own. The 
idea of owning a gold-mine appealed to his vanity} but 
in spite of his comrade’s persuasions, the sight of 
deserted shacks and abandoned workings and gaunt 
men riddled with fever intimidated him. He re¬ 
turned to Johannesburg with nerves calmed by the vast 
inertia of those empty spaces, convinced, at least, that 
the future of gold in South Africa lay on the Rand. 

Prudence told him to cable at once to Otto Wiener 
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and ask for new introductions to the men in control 
of his group, but Tregaron’s pride rose in arms against 
admitting that he had made a fool of himself: the un¬ 
lucky Olifant’s Vleis stood higher than ever! On a 
sudden impulse he presented himself at the office of 
one of the mining magnates whose offers of advice he 
had rejected on board the Tartar^ and received a pain¬ 
ful lesson in manners by being kept kicking his heels 
in an ante-room for a couple of hours. 

“I’ve taken you at your word,” he said frankly, 
“and come for advice. I admit that the present state 
o'f the market bewilders me. My holdings in gold- 
scrip are not inconsiderable—as you know, the bulk of 
them are in Wiener’s concerns—and I have an idea 
that prices have reached their limit and that a slump’s 
about due. To be brief, I’m proposing to get out of 
gold altogether} but before I did so I thought I’d ask 
your opinion.” 

“To be equally brief,” the other replied, “a man 
who gets out of gold at this moment is just a damned 
fool!” (Tregaron flushed, Otto Wiener’s manner was 
smoother than this, though possibly, for that very 
reason, less convincing.) “If you’re speaking specific¬ 
ally of the Wiener group,” the magnate went on, 
“that’s another matter. I’ve no use myself for affairs 
that are managed from London, and, to tell you the 
truth, I’ve not much faith in the men Wiener has on 
the spot. If you’ll give me a rough idea of your in¬ 
vestments, I’ll tell you in confidence what I think of 
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them, though, of course, I don’t pretend to be in¬ 
fallible.” 

Tregaron reeled off a list} the other jotted them 
down. Then, pursing his lips, he ran a blue pencil 
through more than half of them and tossed the list 
back to Tregaron. 

“I should hold the ones I haven’t crossed out,” he 
said. 

Tregaron stared at him; the rejected shares com¬ 
prised the bulk of his fortune. His heart sank with 
dismay; yet even stronger than dismay was his re¬ 
newed resentment against Wiener. 

“But for God’s sake, don’t get out of gold,” the 
other continued. “Though it’s true that a slump may 
come, the Rand’s only beginning.” 

“You advise me to realize these and buy others?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“And buy what?” 

“As I’ve said already, I’m not infallible. If I were 
you I should put my last shirt on Olifant’s VIeis.” 

Tregaron looked him full in the eyes. “You mean 
that seriously?” 

“I am a serious man, and gold-mining’s a serious 
business.” He touched a bell; a clerk entered. “How 
are Olifant’s VIeis this morning?” 

“Two shillings up and stiU in demand, sir.” 

“You see? There’s no time to waste.” 

Tregaron went out. He strutted to and fro through 
the dust-swept market-place amidst the wagons of 
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produce and the Boers’ outspanned teams. He was sick 
of the dust and the wind and the hard glaring skyj he 
was oddly home-sick for England and Sula Meredith} 
he was tired to death of an indecision that seemed 
foreign to his nature} he felt the necessity of some 
ruthless gesture to restore his self-confidence and 
assert, once for all, his independence of Wiener. With 
a fluttering sense of elation he made up his mind and 
hurried to his broker’s agents, where he gave orders 
for the immediate sale of the shares his latest adviser 
had rejected. The buoyant market absorbed them 
without a tremor. 

“Now buy Olifant’s Vleis,” he said. 

As he stumped about the tin shanty that served the 
broker for an office his mind trembled like a taut wire. 
The shares were still rising. (No doubt he had helped 
them to rise.) Within half an hour Tregaron was 
richer by two thousand pounds. The blood rushed to 
his head} his feet were like ice and he felt a queer 
numbness in his legs, almost as though they did not 
belong to him or as if he were drunk. His sensations 
recalled the great day at Monte Carlo twenty-five 
years before when he had trebled and lost his father’s 
legacy. Such modest gambling as that would not ruffle 
him now! He demanded to see the broker personally} 
he was a gay young man and wore an alluvial nugget 
for a tie-pin. 

“I want you to buy me five thousand more Olifant’s 
Vleis,” Tregaron said. “Will you give me credit.?” 
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The young man smiled: ^^YcuVc going it, Mr. 
Tregaron!” 

^^Your correspondents in London would not hesitate. 
They know my standing. If you like you can cable 

them.” 

^^Our general rule is a twen y-four-hour settle¬ 
ment.” 

^^Won’t you give them me "to arrive’ . . . say 
forty-five days? Pm sailing by this week’s mail-boat.” 

The young man laughed. ^^Very well. The risk’s 
not too bad. The market’s still rising.” 

“You might make it seven thousand five hundred,” 
Tregaron said lightly. 

He was still tremulous and white with emotion when 
he boarded the coach at Kimberley that evening. His 
legs twitched as he sat in it hour after hour and the 
numbness in his calves persisted. He caught the Castle 
Line boat by the skin of his teeth. Olifant’s Vleis, the 
Cafe Argus told him, stood higher than ever. He 
wished to heaven he had made his order ten thousand! 

When he reached Madeira a fortnight later the 
Rand’s second great slump had begun. He stepped 
ashore at Southampton a ruined man. 



IX 


Tregaron had not honoured Nant Escob with a 
single letter from South Africa. When the news of 
Diana’s engagement which, Lucrezia feared might 
release a tornado, reached him on his return from his 
trek to Barberton, he had crumpled the cablegram in 
his pocket, barely realizing its import. His mind ran 
in*a single track, and when once, as then, it had 
gathered way, was as little capable of diversion as a 
pack of hounds in full cry. Lucrezia regarded his 
silence as sinister, and steeled herself to face a day 
of reckoning; she was only happy that the engage¬ 
ment had been accomplished during his absence and 
without his interference. 

Virginia kept her bed for a fortnight; her natural 
indolence was always ready to indulge in such a luxury 
on the least excuse. Caterina carried her her meals up¬ 
stairs, Phil dutifully sat and talked with her; but those 
talks were embarrassing for both of them; the one sub¬ 
ject that haunted their minds was taboo, and the tem¬ 
peramental abyss that divided them yawned more 
emptily than ever. 

“Yet how utterly lovely she is,” Phil thought, again 
and again, “and how astonishingly gentle!” 

Indeed, though the victim for whom she had 
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whetted her beauty had beaten his retreat, Virginia still 
kept it bright with a kind of hall icinated piety. That 
physical perfection was the only thing she had left, 
and apparently she found some solace in preserving 
the weapon for its own sake, sifing up for hours at 
a time with her mirror before her, arranging her hair 
and tending her shapely hands w th the absorption of 
a craftsman contemplating his own creation. It was 
only when finally she decided to come downstairs 
that Phil measured the change in her. Virginia was 
thinner; her eyes had a haunted eagerness, and her 
lips, though their curve was as ravishingly pure as 
ever, looked hungry. Her old air of inertness had 
given place to one of unrest; her loveliness, though 
sharpened, was that of a flower touched by frost. 
Phil surprised her wandering here and there through 
the empty house; found her staring through win¬ 
dows or pausing to gaze at Diana’s lalent piano. 
She had the aspect of an unquiet ghost, always seek¬ 
ing for something that belonged to another life, yet 
never finding it. When Phil lighted on her, Virginia 
would give a start that was almost a shudder; her lips 
would twitch into a quick automatic smile; she would 
whip herself into excited pursuit of some trifling 
commonplace; but the words that might have opened 
her heart, exacerbating yet relieving its agony, were 
never spoken by either of them. 

Lucrezia’s subtle eyes watched Virginia with ap¬ 
prehension. That pinched eagerness, that haggard 
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activity in a creature of such phlegmatic habit alarmed 
her. Like most Neapolitans, she had a dread of 
tuberculosis that amounted to terror—not unreason¬ 
ably, for she had seen the white scourge decimate many 
a convent in Southern Italy; the vaults of the Roc- 
caneras were crammed with its victims, and Virginia’s 
red-haired, brown-eyed type was traditionally prone to 
the disease. Though Virginia protested, she insisted 
on calling in a doctor from Hereford. 

His report was encouraging, as Virginia herself 
maintained it would be. The catarrh of the lungs had 
left faint traces that would clear up in time. Lucrezia 
shook her head. He was treating the matter too 
lightly. She felt the ingrained distrust of foreign 
physicians which is common to most human beings. 
The doctor, to Caterina’s disgust, prescribed no 
medicine; he merely suggested a change from the 
water-logged air of Nant Escob. Lucrezia pounced on 
the idea energetically: “What about Italy?” He 
grimaced. *‘Why not Brighton?” He had heard 
shocking accounts, he tactlessly remarked, of Italian 
sanitation. “But she needs sun?” Lucrezia persisted. 
Yes, sun was an excellent curative ... in modera¬ 
tion. Lucrezia wrote forthwith to her sister-in-law, 
the Duchessa, imploring her to let Virginia come to 
Naples for a couple of months; she knew that a course 
of admiration would be even more effective than sun¬ 
shine. Within a fortnight she was able to present the 
plan to Virginia as an accomplished fact; and Virginia, 
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in her odd, chastened mood of acquiescence, accepted 
the arrangement as neither better nor worse than any 
other. 

“I’m perfectly happy here,” she maintained, “and 
perfectly well; but I’ll go if yoi. like.” 

“You will need quite a lot of ne w dresses,” Lucrezia 
encouraged her. 

“I suppose I shall,” Virginia replied, with a lack of 
enthusiasm which convinced Lu rezia that she had 
only just acted in time. 

“I’ll go up to London with you,” she said. “We’ll 
see that play, Mrs. Tanqueray, that Esmond was talk¬ 
ing about, and Di can come with us and help you to 
choose your clothes.” 

Phil saw Virginia wince at the mention of Diana’s 
name so near to Esmond’s, but Lucrezia, for once, 
was too much alarmed to be tactful. Within a week 
Virginia and she set out for London together; Phil 
and Gerald were the only members of the family left 
at Nant Escob now. It was odd, she thought, how in¬ 
clination or circumstance had conspired to empty it— 
First Rob, then Tregaron, then Diana, and now 
Virginia!—amazing, too, how swiftly and uncon¬ 
cernedly the seasons slipped by. The valley sweltered 
under the moist heat of Summer; the great ash was in 
leaf; the mowing-machine and its ghostly echo the 
land-rail filled day and night with their craking; the 
meadows stood flushed with sorrel-heads, and the blue¬ 
bells were over; on Tregaron’s ravaged slopes, between 
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the black yews that were left, rosy thickets of willow^ 
herb foreshadowed the bloom of the heather. With 
that loneliness Phil was strangely content. Sufficient 
unto each day was the drowsy sweetness in which, like 
the opulent blooms of the hedgerow, her still life un¬ 
folded. She was happy merely to exist amid those 
reassuring, familiar sights and sounds and perfumes. 
The long blue days, the pale nights stole past imper¬ 
ceptibly, unvaried ty any greater excitement than 
listening to Joe Barley’s slow gossip, or joking in 
dialect with Caterina—now scraggier and more witch- 
likg than ever—or watching the boiling rises of grilse 
under Cabn Mawrion, or picking the shell-pink wild- 
roses that languished, alas, so swiftly, or opening the 
clumsily-worded letters in which Derek, despite dis¬ 
couragement, continued to protest his deathless devo¬ 
tion. Though she liked having Derek’s letters and 
answered them with a sense of importance, Phil knew 
that the influence of time, which he invoked so con¬ 
fidently, could not change her feelings towards him. 
Alas, poor Derek ! 

Of the other Delahayes, in spite of Diana’s engage¬ 
ment—or perhaps because of it—she saw less than ever. 
Gerald, realizing at last that his attentions to Janet 
were unwelcome, had turned elsewhere. Pont Escob, 
amused, had begun to couple his name with Sula 
Meredith’s; the young bull was keeping the old ’un’s 
stall warm, people said. During Lucrezia’s absence 
in London Phil scarcely spoke to him; he was always 
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away, with Pugh or without him, on some escapade or 
other, making hay while the sun s lone—for whenever 
his mother was at home that dete•'mined woman kept 
his nose to the grindstone. 

Lucrezia, having eased her co nscience of Virginia, 
returned in time for the sheep-sht aring. Under her it 
was no longer a spectacular festival, like Tregaron’s 
first venture, but a grim and methodical proceeding. 
By sheer concentration of will she had mastered the 
business of sheep-farming. The dour men of the 
Forest respected her slow-moving figure, her keen 
eyes that missed nothing, her rustic, sardonic wit. She 
could hold her own now not only with those, but with 
the buyers from Bradford, and could drive a bargain 
with the most cunning of them. She was scrupulous 
and just, yet hard and immovable as her ^native 
Apennines compared with her, Gerald—or even 
Tregaron himself—was an irresponsible child. She 
desired money, and she made it. 

Evan Vaughan rode down to the sheep-shearing in 
token of the new neighbourliness. He stripped his coat 
and worked with Mr. Prosser in the sheds. Lucrezia 
welcomed him, with tactful uneffusiveness; she drew 
him aside and talked with him gravely, confiding her 
difficulties to him as a fellow-farmer. They walked 
slowly together up and down the avenue, Vaughan 
bending over her and keeping pace with her ponderous, 
halting steps- When Lucrezia opened her heart and 
showed him her simple confidence, in that velvet voice 
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with its queer, foreign turn of phrase, her racial beauty 
declared itself through the defacements of time. He 
could feel the heat of ancient and nether fires which 
still burned in her spirit and brightened the magnificent 
eyes that looked so much younger than the network of 
fine wrinkles surrounding them. The age and infirmity 
of her body fell away from herj Vaughan could only 
see the glowing, imperious creature she once had been, 
and was disarmed. 

Accompanied by Mr. Prosser he came, tired and hot 
from the sheds, to the shadowy hall where Phil was 
pauring out tea. Phil was wearing a muslin apron, and 
her arms were bare; though he had always thought her 
healthy, he was surprised to see how buxom and robust 
she had grown. He stood towering over her before she 
was aware of his coming. She looked up with a start. 

“Mr. Vaughan. ... You frightened me!” she 
cried. 

He smiled. “Well, Philippa?” he said slowly. 

What did the question mean? It meant nothing— 
everything: “Are you happy? Are you pleased to see 
me? Are you always the same? Do we still under¬ 
stand each other?” 

She smiled, and it seemed he was answered. When 
Lucrezia’s back was turned he moved over and whis¬ 
pered to her: “Have you heard from Rob lately?” 

“Very little,” she said. “I expect he’s too busy to 
write. He doesn’t write easily, you know.” 

“Like myself. He’s paid back my three hundred 
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pounds, though I told him I didn’t need it. I thought 
you’ld be glad to know.’’ 

“How splendid!” she said. 

“Yes, it’s splendid, but it’s what I expected,” 

That was all that passed between them. 

But a week later she received another letter from 
Rob, and a token of his success in t he shape of a safety- 
bicycle fresh from the Coventry factory, a marvel of 
glistening stove-enamel and electro-plate. Joe Barley 
brought it up in a crate from the station. 

“I don’t fancy them new contraptions. Miss Phil,” 
he said, “and never did.” 

“It’s one of Mr. Rob’s own make,” Phil explained. 

“That may be; but making of them’s one thing and 
riding’s another,” he said. 

As soon as she could wobble safely as far as the end 
of the avenue, Phil rode the machine to Gian Elan. 
She exhibited it to Janet as proudly as if she had de¬ 
signed and made it herself. “You can see Rob’s name 
on the transfer,” she said. “Look: Pearce and Tre- 
garony Coventry, There are some of Rob’s own patents 
in it, too, though I’ve no idea what they are. Oh, 
Janet,” she cried, *’^do be a little excited! You don’t 
look a bit surprised.” 

Janet smiled. “Rob told me he was sending you 
one.” 

“You mean he’s written to you?” 

“He wanted to give me one too.” 

“And you wouldn’t take it? Oh, Janet! He’ll be 
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so hurt. I think that was horrid of you. How cold 
you are!” 

“I’m not cold. It’s just that I’m terribly shy—^the 
whole family’s like thatj and father’s awfully old- 
fashioned. He’s read about bloomers in the Morning 
Post. He’ld think it was the beginning of the end.” 

“But riding’s the loveliest sensation when once you 
get into it. You’ve no idea. Like when you dream that 
you’re flying.” 

“I’m so glad Rob’s making a success.” 

“Then for heaven’s sake tell him so!” 

5anet blushed. “I have.” 

Even Gerald was impressed by this tangible evidence 
of success. “It looks to me as if old Rob’s fallen on 
his feet,” he said regretfully. “These damned things 
are hatching out on the roads like May-fly and 
frightening horses by the score. There’s a lot more 
money to be made in them than in sheep-farming,” he 
added gloomily. 

August came with alternations of thundery heat and 
deluge. Wild raspberries ripened j the heather glowed 
and faded, and its forerunner, the rosy willow-herb, 
blew white with tassels of flossy silver. The elms in 
the lower valley grew tarnished at their tips; the 
beeches in conflagration flared to heaven, and the 
birches were no longer plumes of smoke, but fountains 
of bright flame. In mid-September the hot sky cracked 
like a broken bowl and its water descended; the river 
roared past in a rufous flood, and torrents, un- 
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chained on the mountain, hurled themselves down to 
meet it, carrying away in their pa^sage the foundations 
of Tregaron’s new road. 

It was in the midst of this equ noctial violence that 
Tregaron arrived at Southampton. During his turbu¬ 
lent voyage from Madeira his m nd had been prey to 
storms beside which the fury of lliscay seemed incon¬ 
siderable. The green shores of ti e Solent glimmered 
through driving rain, and the gre> ness of England fell 
like a pall on eyes that were used to the pellucid air 
of the high veld. Stepping on to the slimy quay and 
stamping his numb feet in the shed of the inquisitive 
customs, he began to wonder why he had left South 
Africa. After all, what was England to him, a man 
without roots, but a hide-bound, jealous country that 
had even rejected with contempt the wealth he had 
made—and now lost? As the boat-train whirled him 
through it he sat loathing the land’s melancholy con¬ 
tours, washed with grey rain; its kempt fields and 
farms and thatched hay-stacks symbolized the im¬ 
memorial smugness against which his free spirit re¬ 
belled. Its life was so dull and safe that he wished 
it might suffer some cataclysm of nature—be rent by 
earthquakes or swept by tornados or bloodily crushed 
under the iron heel of war! Yet, though he hated 
England, its sheer impassivity challenged him, dis¬ 
armed as he was, to continue his struggle against it. 
This was not the first time in his life he had found 
himself ruined; he wasn’t dead yet; and London, as 
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Bliicher remarked, was a city worth sacking. 

With his old air of confidence he invaded WienePs 
office next morning. Otto Wiener welcomed him with 
his silken, lisping courtesy, his smooth, seal-like ex¬ 
terior apparently undamaged by the deluge of liquida¬ 
tion. 

“Good morning, Tregaron,” he said. “I thought 
you were still in South Africa.” 

“I only landed yesterday.” 

“Your movements have been rather mysterious,” 
Otto Wiener smiled. “I hope you received my cable 
and sold out of Olifant’s Vleis? I sent it to you at our 
Johannesburg office.” j 

“I didn’t call at your office.” Wiener raised his black 
eyebrows. “As a matter of fact I sold those particular 
shares on my own initiative,” Tregaron went on. 
“When the market rose, I reconsidered the matter and 
bought again . . . heavily.” 

“How heavily?” 

Tregaron laughed and gave him the figures. 

“Good God, man!” Wiener exclaimed. 

“I took a risk,” Tregaron said obstinately. “It’s my 
habit to take risks.” 

“But if you’d only consulted my people,” Wiener 
began. 

“I didn’t consult them.” 

“We gathered there was something queer. You must 
be hard hit?” 

Tregaron laughed. “You put it, my dear Wiener, 
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with characteristic moderation. Pm up to my neck in 
the soup, and I want you to give me a hand and help 
me to scramble out of it.” 

Otto Wiener was momentarilv silent. His sleek 
face showed no emotion, but the shadow of a smile. 
“Under the circumstances,” he said slowly, “doesn’t 
that strike you as a rather extraon linary request?” 

“It does,” Tregaron rcpliedj “and the humiliation 
of making it is not enjoyable.” The old fire glowed 
in his tawny eyes. “After all, it was you who put me 
on to the damned things first.” 

“And also advised you to sell at a handsome profit,” 
Wiener replied. “If you’d taken the trouble . . .” 

“I know. You’re quite right. But that’s an old 
story now. I’m in the habit of cutting my losses. 1 
bought the last block of shares ‘to arrive,’ and I still 
have ten days in which to find money to pay for them. 
What I want to know now is this: Have they any 
chance of recovery?” 

“Not a ghost. In ten years it’s possible they’ll be 
worth what you paid for them—that is, of course, if 
the company’s strong enough to hold on. In ten days, 
at the present rate of depreciation, they may possibly 
realize enough to pay your brokerage. I say ‘pos- 
«bly.’ ” 

“You advise me to sell?” 

“I naturally hesitate to advise you, my dear Tre¬ 
garon.” 

“Will you buy them?” 
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“No. Certainly not. I don’t like the methods of the 
group which managed them. We may buy the property 
when it’s bankrupt. I can’t possibly say.” 

Tregaron saw red. “So that’s it, is it?” he cried, 
“I’ve been caught, like hundreds of others, in one of 
your group vendettas? By God, I’m glad to be out of 
your dirty business!” 

Otto Wiener smiled softly and shook his head. 
“Come, come, Tregaron, I should really have given 
you credit for more intelligence than this. Don’t you 
realize that we’re all in the thick of an enormous crisis? 
Though I admit we’ve been relatively lucky, my own 
group has lost a million and a half in the last three 
weeks. That fact may console you.” 

“It doesn’t,” Tregaron said. “I shall hold my 
Olifant’s Vleis, but I’ve got to pay for them first. Will 
you arrange a loan on Nant Escob as you did before?” 

“How much did we raise?” 

“Five thousand. But I’ve doubled the property 
since then. Can you find me seven thousand five 
hundred?” 

Otto Wiener considered. “Yes. At six per cent?” 

“Very well. Six per cent . . .” Tregaron reached 
for his hat. “Good morning. I’m sorry to have 
troubled you.” 

“Not at all.” Otto Wiener smiled. “I hope you’ll 
reconsider your judgment on our villainy?” 

Tregaron threw back his head and laughed. “I... ? 
Never!” he said. 
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Although his position was hardly less desperate, be 
left the City with the conviction that he had mastered 
it. He felt almost as if the wealtti that had slipped 
away from him had been an irkson-.e burden. Its dis¬ 
appearance relieved him: though mined, he was freej 
and the sensation of freedom in. reased when that 
afternoon, by sheer luck, he succeeced in ridding him¬ 
self of the lease of his London flat at a modest 
premium. This minor achievement immediately 
counted for more in his buoyant mmd than the major 
financial disaster, and the triumphant sensation kept 
him company through the long journey down to Pont 
Escob next morning. When the guard on the train 
touched his cap and ushered him into his compartment 
he began to feel that England was not such a bad place 
after all. 

He arrived at Nant Escob before the telegram that 
announced his coming. Gerald had intercepted the 
messenger, and met him at the station. Driving up the 
valley through a golden October afternoon, Tregaron 
was surprised to find it welcoming. After all, though 
mortgaged to the highest possible degree, it remained 
his only possession. It was part of his nature to feel 
pride and enthusiasm not for what he liked but for 
what he wanted to like—and there was little else for 
his liking. He noticed the patches of road that the 
September floods had carried away. “We must get this 
put right at once,” he said, only realizing when he had 
spoken that it was doubtful now if he could ever afford 
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the repair. His mind pounced on the project auto¬ 
matically, because it craved the excitement of fierce 
activity. Indeed, the sedentary life of a capitalist 
sitting tight on his money had never suited his sanguine 
habit of body. It was this rusty existence amid the foul 
air of cities that had softened him, made him lose his 
■sfirility and feel his age. (He stamped his feet on the 
floor of the trap; that odd numbness still lingered.) 
The frugal, vigorous life of Nant Escob would soon 
give him back all he had lost.. A man, people said, 
was only as old as he felt. 

How old he looked—and the last fortnight had 
aged him—no human eyes were more competent to 
judge than Lucrezia’s. As she met him, unexpectedly, 
face to face in the darkening hail, they could hardly 
believe what they saw. Was this shrunken spectre Tre¬ 
garon? The last streaks of grey and yellow had been 
bleached from his hair and his beard; the cold, 
autumnal light gave emphasis to his prominent nose 
and made his lined cheeks haggard. Yet he kissed her 
more boisterously than he had done for years—her 
gasp of surprise amused him—and his voice and his 
ringing laugh were as loud as ever. 

“Tea is on the table,” she said. “I’m sure you are 
ready for it.” 

She turned to precede him; but even her pace was 
too fast for Tregaron now. He put out his hand to 
touch the wall. “It’s so dark I can’t see,” he said. 
She gave him her arm. However worn he looked, his 
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spirits were excellent. He ate ravenously, talking all 
the time. “Where’s Phil?” he demanded. She was 
down at Gian Elan, Lucrczia told h;m. “And Di, and 
Virginia?” 

“Virginia’s in Naples with Elena Roccanera. You 
had my cable about Diana’s engagement?” she asked 
timidly. 

Tregaron gave a wolfish laugh: “I wish to God 
you’ld get rid of the others,” he said. “1 can’t afford 
daughters.” 

“Can’t afford them?” 

He answered her with an expressive Neapolitan 
gesture, alia fi-paP* he said. “I regret to in¬ 

form you, my dear Lucrezia, that Pm broke. Not a 
cent in the world!” 

Lucrezia sighed heavily. She had always known k 
would come! Besides which, when he spoke of money, 
one never knew if Tregaron was telling the truth. 

How grim the truth was he made her realize next 
day, when, briskly abandoning the complacent mood 
of a wanderer returned, he sat down to business. 
Lucrezia felt reasonably proud of her successful 
stewardship i the habit of command she had attained 
in her dealings with the forest farmers and wool- 
buyers from Yorkshire gave her confidence; Tregaron 
brushed her aside as if she were a worrying fly. What 
were her modest profits to a man who had been 
gambling in tens of thousands? The only thing that 
interested him was expenditure. Economy, ruthless 
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economy! He pursued it with a joy as fierce as that 
which he had previously shown in his reckless spend¬ 
ing. Within a week half the men employed at Nant 
Escob were sent packing. Tregaron’s brains could 
accomplish as much as the hands of three of them, 
and Gerald must realize that life was not beer and 
skittles, and pull his weight. 

Lucrezia stepped gracefully aside and left him to it. 
Though she felt a little sore at the meagre respect he 
had shown for her management, she couldn’t help 
admiring his courage and gasping at the flood of energy 
which, pent up during the static years of his financial 
adventures, was now tumultuously released. Tregaron 
scrutinized every penny that was spent on the farm or 
off it. Virginia, he said, could stay where she was, as 
long as the Roccaneras were fools enough to keep her; 
but Diana’s music was an impermissible luxury— 
though Lucrezia pleaded for it, he insisted on her re¬ 
turn. And what did Phil think she was doing, scour¬ 
ing the country on her damned bicycle? In a mountain 
farm there was plenty of work for women. Let her 
learn to milk and make butter and feed pigs and sell 
eggs at market, like any other working farmer’s 
daughter! 

So absorbed was he in the work of reorganization 
that the thought of women—^in other words, Sula 
Meredith—scarcely entered his mind. He was far too 
busy in the valley to dream of leaving it. After a week 
the Merediths, who had been expecting his return with 
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some anxiety, decided to wait no longer, and drove up 
to Nant Escob themselves in the trap that Tregaron 
had given them. 

At the moment of their arrival T -egaron was away, 
having ridden over the mountain to one of his out¬ 
lying farms. Lucrezia received the n contemptuously 
and put them to wait in the kitchen with Caterina; 
the wife found some satisfaction in showing the mis¬ 
tress her place. She herself had keen churning and 
making butter with Phil since six in the morning; she 
was shabbily dressed, and her scornful eyes stripped 
poor Sula of her showy clothes. When Tregaron came 
in she told him casually that a man and a woman from 
Pont Escob were waiting to see him. 

“Who are they, and what the devil do they want?” 
he said irritably. 

He soon knew what they wanted. 

“Pve come for a word with you, Mr. Tregaron,” 
Meredith blustered. “It’s a private business, what¬ 
ever,” he added, glancing at Caterina. 

“This woman doesn’t understand English,” Tre¬ 
garon replied. “If you want to say anything, you can 
say it here. I’ve no time to spare.” 

He resented the impertinence of this intrusion on 
his private life. He disliked Meredith’s confident 
manner, his Sunday clothes, his lax cheeks lined with 
veins, and recoiled from the whiflF of stale alcohol in 
hk breath. He noticed, moreover, that Sula had gone 
to seed; she sat there, a slut for all her finery, with 
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hair unkempt and brown patches of pigment under 
her eyes. In her present condition .he wouldn’t have 
looked at her twice. They stank of the pot-house, both 
of them. 

“I reckon you’ll have to be sparing time for this 
business, Mr. Tregaron,” Meredith said truculently. 
“This here girl’s in the family way.” 

He might have guessed it, Tregaron thought: that 
explained his instinctive distaste. 

“The devil she is!” he said. “Well, what about it.?” 

“kF hat about it?'’ Meredith repeated. “You’ll soon 
know what about it!” 

“So you’re trying to father this on me?” Tregaron 
laughed. “That won’t do, Meredith. No, no—that’s 
a little too steep. I’ve been out of England for more 
than seven months.” 

“And the girl’s eight mofiths gone. You and me 
must be talking business, Mr. Tregaron.” 

“I’ll talk business now,” Tregaron said calmly. 
“Get out of this house!” 

“You’ll be sorry for this. My girPs going to have 
her rights.” 

“Get out of this house!” Tregaron shouted. 
“D’you want me to call my men to set the dogs on 
you?” 

“Now, look here, if you’ll only talk reasonable .. 
Meredith began. 

Tregaron picked up a poker. “Get out of this 
quickly, or I’ll have you charged with blackmail!” 
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Meredith retreated. “Two can play at that game,” 
he said. By this time Sula was blul bering. Tregaron 
observed her tears with acute disgus: it was ridiculous 
to imagine this slatternly, shapeless, overdressed crea¬ 
ture as an instrument of pleasure. 1 le turned his back 
on them. 

Lucrezia knew better than to en juire the meaning 
of the Merediths’ visit. She had gaessed it—and so, 
for that matter, had the acute Caterina. A similar inci¬ 
dent had once complicated their life in Italy; but then 
Tregaron had paid—and this time he wouldn’t. An 
honest conviction that he was being blackmailed, 
together with the obstinate fury of injured innocence, 
compelled him to fight. Sula’s condition had nothing 
to do with him: he was far too well versed in the 
technique of such affairs to run risks of that kind. 
The girl had doubtless been playing tricks in his 
absence; it was his habit to demand fidelity, particu¬ 
larly in a mistress; and anyway, since she had lost her 
looks, he was no longer interested. He had called their 
bluff. Meredith had seen his temper. In all prob¬ 
ability he would hear no more about it. 

But he did. Within a week of the Merediths’ visit 
he received a letter, requesting a private interview, 
from his old friends Parry and Parry in Aberirfon. 
His dislike of the firm (for no other reason than the 
fact that they had acted for his uncle) was sufficient 
to make him destroy the letter as soon as it was read. 
In five days another followed. The matter was so 
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urgent that if Mr. Tregaron found a visit to Aberirfon 
inconvenient, Mr. Parry, senior, would be glad to come 
to Nant Escob. This, too, went unanswered j another 
wc^ek passed; a third letter arrived. It set out in legal 
English the Merediths’ claim. Mr. Parry had urged 
them to come to a settlement on terms that seemed to 
him modest; Tregaron’s association with the girl was 
a matter of common knowledge, and incontrovertible 
evidence of it could be given; it would be a pity, Mr. 
Parry suggested, if he might take the liberty of saying 
so, that the name of Tregaron, so long respected in the 
district, should be mentioned in court. On the terms 
he had named, his clients were prepared to withdraw. 
Otherwise, with regret, he must start affiliation pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“The old fool doesn’t know me; they’re still 
bluffing,” Tregaron thought fiercely. He stumped off 
to his library and wrote a reply, succinctly inviting the 
Merediths and their lawyers to go to hell. He felt 
better for it; his spirits were so gay that evening that 
Lucrezia drew a sigh of relief, supposing the matter 
was settled. Two days later Mr. Parry himself turned 
up at Nant Escob in the middle of luncheon and sent 
in his card. Tregaron contemptuously refused to see 
him. Mr. Parry, the mildest of men, drove back to 
his office angry and famished, convinced that Tregaron 
deserved what he was going to get. 

The village policeman trudged up through the rain 
from Pont Escob'and served a summons. He fared 
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better than poor Mr. Parry. Tregiron treated him 
with extravagant courtesy and filled b.im with beef and 
beer. 

“You’ve read this ridiculous docu-aent, officer?” he 
asked. 

“Well, yes, sir, I can’t say I have I’t.” 

“Why should you? And what do you think of it? 
Don’t be shy! Out with it, man!” 

“Well, sir, strictly speaking, I suppose we’re all oi 
us ’uman.” 

Tregaron laughed loudly. The constable thought 
he was mad. He’d been told that already. 

But now it was no laughing matter. The case was 
fixed for a date three weeks ahead; it would be heard 
in the little magistrate’s court at Pont Escob, with 
Trevor Delahaye in the chair. Still convinced that he 
wasn’t responsible, Tregaron resolved at first to treat 
the summons with contempt; but as the day of the 
sessions drew nearer the gravity of the law began to 
weigh on him. His next encounter with it implied 
something more than joking with village policemen. 
If he was going to fight the Merediths’ claim he sup¬ 
posed he ought to consult a solicitor. One morning, 
finally, he broached the matter to Pugh. 

“Have you heard of this summons? ” he said. 

Ay, Pugh had heard of it —and everyone else. 
As Tregaron knew, Pont Escob was a rare place for 
gossip. Such cases were not uncommon: it was the 
second this year. Much better settle the matter and 
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“But Meredith’s a damned blackmailer,” Tregaron 
stormed. 

“Maybe, maybe. But that’s easier said than 
proved.” 

“1 know for a fact I’ve had nothing to do with it.” 

“Behappen that’s true. You’re not the only one at 
Nant Escob who is having an eye for a wench.” 

“What the devil do you mean.?” 

Pugh leered and squinted at him with narrowed 
eyes. “You’d best ask Mr. Gerald,” he said. ' 

♦ The suggestion staggered Tregaron. Till that 
moment he had regarded Gerald as a mere child. He 
cross-questioned Pugh closely, but could get no more 
out of him: Pugh refused to commit himself. While 
Gerald was in command he had been prepared to play 
jackal to the whelp 5 now that Tregaron was at home 
he transferred his shifty allegiance to the old lionj 
but since Tregaron’s visits were generally brief he 
fought shy of compromising his future with Gerald. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this before?” Tregaron 
roared. 

“It was none of my business until you asked me,” 
Pugh answered slyly. 

Tregaron stumped off at once in furious pursuit of 
Gerald—^the randy cub deserved nothing less than a 
thrashing—but before he caught him the ludicrous 
indignity of his own position cooled him. He could 
hardly blame Gerald, on moral grounds, for following 
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his footsteps, and to bear the sti{ ma of affiliation 
proceedings would be less humiliat ng on the whole 
than being laughed at as a man who h id been cuckolded 
by his son! He ordered the trap and groped his way 
down through November fog to A' erirfon. Though 
he hadn’t a penny to spare he signci; a cheque for the 
sum Meredith demanded and Parry’ expenses. 

“The man puts a higher price >n his daughter’s 
virtue than she did,” he said contemptuously. “I sup¬ 
pose I may now regard this matter as closed.?” 

“As far as my client is concerned,” Mr. Parry 
guardedly replied. 

Tregaron drove home with a heart full of hatred for 
Gerald. The boy had been spoilt by his mother and 
needed breaking} he would see he was ridden hard on 
the curb and kept out of mischief in future. From 
that moment, indeed, he worked Gerald mercilessly. 
Only Pugh knew why. Pugh was glad he had dropped 
his hint: the old lion had come home to stay. But the 
matter, as Mr. Parry had suggested, was not quite 
closed. 

On the contrary. Meredith was not inclined to dis¬ 
guise his triumph, nor had he forgotten his reception 
by Tregaron at Nant Escob. The man was a heavy 
drinker, and Tregaron’s substantial cheque was soon 
liquidated in whisky that loosened his tongue. As 
Pugh had suggested, proceedings of that kind were 
not uncommon in Pont Escob, and his daughter’s 
shame seemed less important to Meredith than the 
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fact that he had made Tregaron of Nant Escoh “eat 
dirt.” This achievement became the staple of his 
blurred conversation, not only in his own bar-parlour, 
but in every market from Aberirfon to Hereford. The 
farmers chuckled over it at their “ordinary”} their 
wives gossiped about it after chapel. Stealing upward 
through every social stratum, like a poisonous vapour, 
the story finally shocked the august ears of Lady Clun. 

The result, though it hardly touched Tregaron, was 
gall to Lucrezia. Week by week, month by month, 
with all the social subtlety at her command, she had 
beet! repairing, in Tregaron’s absence, the dilapidated 
respectability of Nant Escob. At a single sniff from 
Lady Clun’s prominent nose that laborious structure 
came crashing down to the ground, and the chill 
disapproval, which Lucrezia had partially thawed, 
hardened into an icy ostracism. The Tregaronswere im¬ 
possible, Lady Clun declared. That word was 
sufficient. It was a thousand pities, she added, that 
poor Esmond Delahaye had been “caught.” Let other 
mothers beware! She was taking no chances with 
Ledwyche! 

Augmented by Lady Clun’s verdict, the legend of 
Tregaron’s iniquity reappeared in the strata from 
which it had first arisen. It was his custom, whenever 
he happened to be at home, to read the lessons at the 
fortnightly service which Mr. Prosser held in the Nant 
Escob chapel. He did this not in virtue of any religious 
convictions (as a good Mazzinian his leanings were 
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anti-clerical) but because he regard d the practice as 
part of a feudal tradition, and, i ot unreasonably, 
fancied the sound of his own voice. When the Mere¬ 
dith scandal became public, Mr. 1 rosser found his 
devout congregation growing restiA s. Wherever he 
called in the valley the farmers’ wivi s questioned him. 
It was all very well, they implied, for a gentleman 
to take his pleasures—such things, r s everyone knew, 
he had done before—but for respecta de married ladies 
to sit listening to the Word of Goo on the lips of a 
confessed adulterer was another matter entirely. If 
Tregaron persisted . . . 

Mr. Prosser handled the matter tactfully; he knew 
his Tregaron! Next Sunday morning he drove up to 
Nant Escob for breakfast and tackled him privately. 

“I think you would be wiser,” he said, “not to read 
the lessons this morning.” 

Tregaron flushed and flatly demanded: “Why?” 

“There’s a certain amount of feeling against your 
doing so at the moment,” Mr. Prosser explained. 

“Because I happen to have been blackmailed by a 
drunken publican?” Tregaron retorted. “My con¬ 
science, I’m thankful to say, is not in the hands of you 
or your congregation.” 

“I feel it’s mv duty to warn you. They may resent 
it.” 

“Let them resent it!” 

That morning Tregaron dressed himself with un¬ 
usual care. The chapel was crowded. As he stalked to 
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the family-pew, followed by Lucrezia and Phil and 
Gerald, an ominous silence fell on the whispering con¬ 
gregation, who awaited the issue of Mr. Prosser’s 
embassy. Tregaron held his head highj his eyes 
kindled; his lips were curled in ruthless contempt. The 
service droned on as usual till the moment when the 
first lesson was due. Tregaron swept the pews with 
one challenging glance and strutted to the lectern. He 
opened the Bible and read in his ringing voice. 

**Here heginneth ...” 

In the front pew a woman rose and picked up her 
prayer-book. She turned her back on the lectern and 
walked down the aisle. Tregaron stopped reading. 
Others followed her. In two minutes the chapel was 
empty of all but the family, Mr. Prosser, and Evan 
Vaughan. When the rustle and scrape of feet had 
subsided Tregaron began again. His rich voice 
sounded remarkably well in the deserted building. At 
the end of the lesson he returned to his seat as if 
nothing had happened. Mr. Prosser continued the 
service. 

From that day Tregaron never again set foot in the 
Nant Escob chapel. Otherwise, he brazened it out. 
He rode round accompanied by his snarling pack, as 
savage as they. A casual observer might have written 
him down as insensitive. On the contrary, in matters 
affecting his personal pride he was sensitive to an ex¬ 
quisite degree; but the nature of the man was so 
buoyant that the faintest breath of encouragement— 
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such as, now, a spurt in the price of Olifant’s Vleis— 
was sufficient to send his spirits soanng skyward like 
a bubble. That spurt was short-lived. In the follow¬ 
ing Spring the mine went bankrupt j vet, even then, he 
was able to find consolation in the fa t that the general 
crash on the Rand involved Wiener and his new 
advisers as well as himself, convincir g him that he was 
just as well “out of” gold. 

He returned, with a hot concentration of energy, 
to his farming activities—the more strenuously because 
energy must now make good his lack of capital. He 
cut down his staff even further, dismissing Lucrezia’s 
electrician, and paid the penalty for this by a collapse 
of the turbine-plant. The neglected batteries gave 
out} he could not find money to replace them} Nant 
Escob fell back on lamp-light. At this juncture he 
would have given his eyes to have Rob back again} 
but even if fear of Lucrezia (whose offensive powers 
had been strengthened by the Meredith scandal) had 
not deterred him, Tregaron must have known that was 
out of the question. The Pearcc-Tregaron concern 
continued to go full speed ahead. Whenever he 
opened a newspaper he saw Rob’s advertisements. 
Within eighteen months the firm had erected a new 
factory at Coventry and was turning out three hundred 
machines a week. Rob’s interests were widening: he 
had watched a motor-car race from Paris to Rouen. 
Oddly enough, though he grudged Rob’s success, 
Tregaron took a certain pride in it. 
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But while Rob prospered the state of Nant Escob 
grew black and blacker. The river renewed its 
ferocity, almost as though it knew that its enemy’s 
teeth had been drawn. A drenched and frigid Spring 
made lambing perilous, and the depleted staff was un¬ 
able to deal with emergencies. If Tregaron retaliated 
by “taking it out of” Gerald and Pugh, he did not 
spare himself. Lucrezia had long since abandoned any 
attempts at restraining him. He worked grimly, in¬ 
cessantly, by dayj in the dead of night she could hear 
him stumping the corridors. His gait had always been 
nervous and fierce, but never before so noisy. His 
spare body continued to lose flesh j but the fire of deter¬ 
mination made him notably handsome. In the even¬ 
ings, she noticed, he had begun to walk with a stick. 

A wet Summer followed} the shearing-season 
began. In spite of the increasing efflux of gold from 
the Rand, the mining-crash and rumblings of political 
unrest in South Africa kept prices low. Australia was 
cramming the London docks with cheap wool. When 
the buyers from Bradford came round, the offers they 
made for the wool-crop barely covered the cost of 
production. Tregaron refused to sell and stored his 
fleeces} but his mountain tenants, who sold theirs, 
were as hard-hit as himself. He knew this when they 
came to him pleading for reductions in rent} yet he 
had to be hard with them. The interest on the Nant 
Escob mortgage amounted*to four hundred and fifty 
a year and must be paid. When Pi^h failed to ex- 
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tract the rents, Tregaron rode round in person from 
farm to farm, and the dislike w th which he W'as 
already regarded Increased to hatred. ‘^You can’t draw 
blood from a stone,” the farmers 'old him sullenly. 
It was true, but he tried, none the Ic s. Necessity knew 
no compassion. 

He never grew sullen himself. T hough frustration 
exhausted his body it actually seemt d to exhilarate his 
untiring spirit. He sold several of the Nant Escob 
pictures, including a landscape by W ilson, for less than 
he expected j he would gladly have parted with the lot 
(Phil trembled for poor little Barbara Tregaron and 
her merlin!) but the dealer turned up his nose at 
family portraits. At every turn he found himself 
pressed for money. The reluctant Lucrezia was forced 
to disclose the hoard she had scraped together for a 
possible dowry: Virginia was still in Naples, and Elena 
Roccanera had hinted that she had hopes. Tregaron 
mopped it up without even thanking her. 

It was not she, but Gerald and Pugh who bore the 
brunt of his violence. He had sworn that Gerald 
needed breaking, and by the end of Autumn his spirit 
was well-nigh broken in spite of Lucrezia’s protection. 
Pugh suffered Tregaron’s slavery less wilJingJyj he 
was lazy by nature and accustomed to achieve his ends 
by his wits and the hands of others. His lies and 
evasions strained Tregaron’s small patience: he had 
never forgiven himself for having taken Pugh into 
his confidence over the Meredith affair, nor Pugh for 
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having guessed that Gerald had supplanted him. 
Pugh, moreover, had helped him to decide not to sell 
his wool-clip by declaring that prices would rise—and 
prices had fallen! That mild gamble had failed. In¬ 
furiated, one day, by Pugh’s shirking, Tregaron gave 
him the sack, and Gerald lost his only ally. 

“You won’t find another man as knowledgeable as 
Pugh in a hurry,” Gerald complained. 

“I’m not going to try,” Tregaron laughed; “I can’t 
afiFord it. Our Winter feed’s in. I shan’t look for 
another man till next Spring, in time for the lambing. 
Aft you frightened of work?” 

If he was, after this Gerald had his fill of it. 

But Pugh never forgot nor forgave. At midnight, 
on the fifth of November, Tregaron was roused by a 
red glare that shone through his bedroom-window, 
and staggered forth in his nightclothes to see two of 
his ricks on fire. He turned the whole farm out of bed 
with his shouts, and worked like a madman all night 
to save the rest, darting hither and thither, a wild 
figure, black as a sweep, with scorched hands and 
singed beard. By heroic labour they succeeded in keep¬ 
ing the flames from the barns. In the small hours a 
deluge of rain descended, and Phil watched the hissing 
inferno through clouds of steam; but by the time that 
the struggle was over Tregaron had lost the bulk of 
his Winter feed. He stood in the rain till dawn and 
stared at the smouldering ashes. Lucrezia, when she 
could stand it no longer, ran out and led him, exhausted 
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and tottering, indoors. 

“This is Pugh’s work,” he gaspid; “but I know 1 
shall never catch him. Rob always S lid he was a wrong 
*un.” 

Lucrezia pursed her lips at the h ited name. 

In Meredith’s inn a great joke was made of Tre¬ 
garon’s Guy Fawkes bonfire. Inde d, that Winter his 
fortunes touched their nadir. 



X 


Grey March was suddenly enlivened by news from 
Naples. A cable from the Duchess announced that 
Virginia was engaged: her victim, a middle-aged 
widower, a Marchese, with the faintly-ridiculous name 
of Campocicala. Lucrezia, who knew the stud-book 
of the Neapolitan aristocracy backwards, approved of 
the match. The Marchese wasn’t, of course, a Roc- 
canera, or anything near it, and Virginia would find 
herself entombed for the best part of the year in an 
Angevin castle that crumbled amid the Abruzzij but 
the title she would bear was not without honour in the 
story of the Two Sicilies, and beggars couldn’t be 
choosers. The announcement gave Phil a fleeting pang 
of nostalgia for Italy. Diana, hearing it, laughed; 
“So she’s brought it oflF after all! ” she sneered. Success 
in love had not made Diana charitable. 

Lucrezia’s main difficulty, of course, was Tregaron. 
Though he had been proud to marry one himself, he 
had always affected to despise Southern aristocrats and 
poured scorn on everything Italian. In addition to 
this, a religious question arose. The Campocicalas were 
“black” to the degree of bigotry, and a Protestant bride 
would be forced to change her religion. Virginia, 
fortunately, had scarcely any to change. Thanks to 

44 * 
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Tregaron’s anti-clerical bias she was not even baptized, 
as Lucrezia cabled back to Naples triumphantly before 
she sent him the news. 

She had expected it to arouse a tempest of prejudicej 
but Tregaron was too deeply invohed in his fight for 
existence in Africa to care what hippened at home. 
Indeed, his attitudes towards the Italian nation and 
the Church of Rome had been modified by his recent 
encounters with English county soci;:ty and his Protes¬ 
tant neighbours. The batteries of argument which 
Lucrezia had massed were never unmasked. Virginia 
could adopt any damned-fool religion she pleased— 
“as long as the fellow don’t ask me for money,” he 
said. 

The South African panic, allayed by Barnato’s 
millions, began to subside. Public confidence rose, and 
the price of wool rose with it. Pugh had been right 
after all! The Rand markets recovered, and Tregaron 
read in the papers that Wiener’s group had acquired 
the claims of the bankrupt Olifant’s Vlei. He smiled 
wryly. He knew that if he had trusted Wiener he 
would still be rich} but the fact that Wiener’s judg¬ 
ment had been right, and his own wrong, made him 
hate his old friend the more bitterly. This perverse¬ 
ness separated Nant Escob from Llanirfon as com¬ 
pletely as the social debacle divided it from Gian Elan. 
Phil was sorry. As she told Diana, she liked Louis 
Wiener. **Oh, you like everybody,” Diana acidly re¬ 
plied. “You’re as undiscriminating as a cocker spanieL” 
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As a matter of fact, Tregaron, left to himself, was 
actually—though barely—paying his way. That he 
did so was no small achievement for a man of his years 
and failing physical force. His new pose of dogged, 
humble endeavour became him. He had renounced 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world—^includ¬ 
ing women; but all these renunciations, as Lucrezia 
realized, were dictated by necessity. No doubt, if fate 
slackened the line, he would break out again, though 
his run, she feared, would be short—like the last 
despairing plunge of a salmon before it is gaffed. 
Again and again, without success, she had urged him 
to see a doctor. “I’ve no money to throw away on 
such luxuries,” he told her savagely. 

Yet one morning in early May he appeared at 
breakfast-table transformed. He had straightened his 
back, his eyes smouldered; his very voice had re¬ 
gained its confident ring. Beside him on the table lay 
a long legal envelope, heavily sealed. He touched it 
and glanced at it from time to time, as though he 
doubted its reality, or thought some supernal power 
might snatch it away from him. After breakfast he 
carried it off to his library, like a dog with a bone in 
its teeth; like a dog with a bone he snarled when she 
called him for luncheon, and when Gerald, who now 
dared do nothing without his approval, asked some 
mild question, his temper flared up in a jet of the old 
scorching flame. 

“What the devil d’you mean by worrying me with 
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such trifles?” he snorted. “Can’t you see I’m busy?” 

“Then I can use my own judgment?” Gerald asked. 

“God forbid!” Then he laughed. “Yes, do any 
damned thing you like, but leave ne alone.” 

It was obvious to all of them t'lat something im¬ 
portant had happened, though what it might be 
Lucrezia was too wary to ask. She knew that he took a 
childish delight in mystification. She sighed. These 
high spirits spelt some incalculable danger} on the 
whole she felt safer when he was crushed and humble. 
“Another wild-goose chase,” she thought. 

That day Tregaron hardly showed his nose beyond 
the locked door of the library. Listening outside it, 
Lucrezia heard him talking excitedly to himself and 
humming Provencal sailors’ songs and rustling papers. 
When he opened it to her, long after midnight, she 
saw his desk littered with maps, plans, blue-prints and 
documents tied up in red tape. He stared at her with 
a sleep-walker’s eyes—(in the light of the lamp she 
carried, his pupils were pin-points)—so rapt by his 
thoughts that he hardly seemed to recognize her. She 
addressed him gently: “Tregaron, it’s nearly one} 
you’ll tire yourself out.” 

“Yes, yes,” he replied. “I’m coming upstairs in a 
moment. Leave that lamp on the table.” He blew out 
his own and locked the door on his documents. 

“Lucrezia!” he called. 

“Yes, Tregaron?” 

“I want my town clothes and a bag ready-packed 
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for the first train to-morrow morning.” 

“For how long?” she enquired. 

“God knows!” 

He laughed and kissed her. He seemed happier 
with his hand on her arm as they went upstairs. 

He stayed away for three weeks. During that time 
they had only vague ideas where he was, though a 
wire, demanding clean linen, had been handed in at 
North Bromwich. North Bromwich, Lucrczia knew, 
was not far from Coventry; a suspicion came into her 
mind that this visit to North Bromwich might have 
something to do with Rob. Rob, no doubt, was trying 
to involve all Tregaron had left in his flashy bicycle 
business—in a trade that would cease to exist as soon 
as the freakish fashion went out! Though Tregaron 
declared he was penniless, she had never known the 
time when he couldn’t find money for mad specula¬ 
tions. She confided this fear to Gerald, who shook his 
head. “No, no, it’s something bigger than that,” he 
said. “If there’s money in it, I hope to God he’ll make 
some!” 

A week later another laconic wire arrived: ^^Prepare 
rooms for three guestSy Pont Escob five-forty.** By 
the hour when it reached Nant Escob (the telephone 
had gone the way of the turbine-plant) Lucrezia 
barely had time to pack Gerald off to the station to 
meet the train. Tregaron had not specified the nature 
or sex of his guests, but she and the girls did their best 
to prepare three bedrooms, while Caterina flared up a 
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fire to air the bed-linen and missacred ducks for 
dinner. When the trap returned, Tregaron’s three 
guests had shrunk to one ugly elde dy gentleman with 
a rough-hewn, cadaverous face i.nd an astonishing 
assortment of spectacles which he put on and off suc¬ 
cessively, like a nervous golfer embarrassed by too 
many clubs. Tregaron introduced lim with a flourish: 
^^Mr. Barradale, allow me to present you to my wife: 
Donna Lucrezia,” 

Mr. Barradale bowed, mumbled distantly and 
blinked at her, the spectacles suitable for introductions 
being momentarily mislaid. 

‘T had better show you your room, Mr. Barradale,” 
Tregaron said. Which is it, Lucrezia?” 

“I’ve prepared three,” she told him. Tregaron 
beamed: “In that case, Mr. Barradale, you can take 
your choice.” 

“But how princely!” Mr. Barradale replied in a 
rumbling voice, having recovered the faculties of sight 
and speech simultaneously. 

“Your wire said three visitors,” Lucrezia whispered 
to Tregaron. 

“Ah, yes. One has failed us. But our third—with 
the adventurous energy of youth (God help him!) 
has elected to come by road.” 

“And will probably arrive—by divine dispensation, 
as your husband observes—just in time to—er—sleep 
it off,” Mr. Barradale continued. When he laughed in 
a deep amphoric growl that went lower and lower till 
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it seemed to issue from his stomach, his long face lost 
its craggy ugliness, and mild blue eyes sparkled behind 
the particular pair of spectacles appropriate to laughter. 
Phil, who saw him first at that moment. Immediately 
took to him. He made Tregaron, for all his conscious 
impressiveness, look unimportant. 

At dinner Tregaron produced a bottle of Burgundy 
that had somehow miraculously survived from his age 
of gold. Mr. Barradale’s laughter continued to rumble 
beneath the table; Lucrezia’s eyes sparkled at his com¬ 
pliments—she looked very handsome that evening— 
while Tregaron’s fancy pirouetted before his visitor 
like an elderly ballerina with an admirer in the stalls. 
It was difficult to reconcile this sudden light-hearted¬ 
ness with his demeanour during the last two years. 
They joked about the missing guest, whom Tregaron 
persisted in describing as “our adventurous friend,” 
and speculated on the disasters which might have over¬ 
taken him on the road. 

“Apropos,” he boasted, “my elder son is Interested 
in bicycles. I wonder if you’ve heard of him? The 
firm’s called Pearce and Tregaron.” (“So it’s nothing 
to do with Rob after all,” Lucrezia thought thank¬ 
fully.) 

“Indeed I’ve heard of him. Your son’s a remark¬ 
able young man—though from what I’ve read in 
technical journals lately his interests are rather tend¬ 
ing in other directions. At the moment I gather he’s 
flirting with motor-cars.” 
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“Those Stinking monstrosities? The poor fellow’s 
obviously mad.” 

“On the contrary, exceptionally sane. There’s a bill 
going through the House to remo\ e restrictions—red 
flags and the rest of it. If your '■on gets in first on 
that market ... As an enginter of an entirely 
different variety I should guess that he’ll make a for¬ 
tune.” 

‘‘As an engineer,** Lucrezia thought. “What can be 
the meaning of this?” She always grew vaguely un¬ 
easy when Rob’s name was mentioned. Now she 
nodded to Phil and rose. Mr. Barradale said good 
aight to her. 

“As you know,” he said, “we’ve a long day in front 
of us to-morrow. With your permission 1 will turn in 
early.” 

“But surely! And your friend?” she asked. 

“Our adventurous friend will have to take his 
chance. He may decide to sleep in the village. If 
you’ll leave the door open he’ll certainly find his way 
in, and I can put a note on the table to indicate where 
his room is.” 

Phil went to bed that night in a state of excitement. 
Visitors were so rare at Nant Escob in those days that 
Mr. Barradale’s arrival counted as a major event. She 
discussed him with Diana while they undressed. Diana 
was sublimely uninterested: her life, of late, had 
sought refuge in a visionary world compact of her 
daily letters to Esmond and his less frequent replies. 
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Even her music had a share in this phantasmal east- 
ence. When she played, with closed eyes, she could see 
the Taj Mahal, a miracle of alabaster fretted by star¬ 
light, steaming jungles where tigers moved on noise¬ 
less feet, still lotus-buds afloat like moons on shadowy 
waters, or dun plains that quivered with heat in sight 
of eternal snows. And when she slept the dream grew 
even more poignant j she resented Phil’s chatter be¬ 
cause it broke that rapt continuity. 

But Phil, who knew nothing of Diana’s dreams, 
talked on till she realized, suddenly, that Diana was 
asleep. She herself could not sleep easily that night, 
for the moon was shining like day and the night alive 
with the shivering cries of owls. Her brain was lit with 
enthusiasm and pride by the words the visitor had 
spoken about Rob. Rob had written nothing of his 
plans for making motor-cars; she must hurry to Gian 
Elan to-morrow and tell Janet everything. Mr. Barra- 
dale, who spoke with authority, had assured them that 
Rob would make a great fortune. (She smiled to think 
that even Tregaron was proud of him now!) Rob 
would make a great fortune and marry Janet, as she 
had always intended; perhaps he would retire and buy 
an estate near Gian Elan—in spite of his preferring 
flat country—for Janet’s sake. And then . . . and 
then ... 

Phil sighed to herself, with vague contentment, and 
fell asleep. 

She woke with a start. The owls had grown tired of 
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their hunting, but the tingling siicncc was rent by 
another sound—the squealing of a dog in pain. On 
such nights as this Tregaron’s fierc< pack would often 
bay at the moon, but this ang ished whine was 
different. She knew what it meant. Some poor inno¬ 
cent beast had been caught in one of Gerald’s snares 
(Pugh had taught him to set then everywhere) and 
was tugging at a bloody limb. Ti e sound hurt her.. 
She slipped out of bed, still hardly awake. Diana 
tossed and moaned in her sleep, but did not wake. Phil 
stole to the window and leant out. The great ash tree 
lifted silvery boughs into the moonlight, like a secret 
worshipper imploring the gift of life; its stark 
branches threw ebony shadows on a sward of platinum; 
the moon-stroked mountains kept solemn guard on Dol 
Escob, and all was still. The surpassing awe and love¬ 
liness of the scene took her breath away. Words came 
to her lips, demanding speech. She whispered: “How 
beautiful!” 

The cry of the tortured animal broke out again. It 
came, she guessed, from the further end of the avenue. 
She slid her feet into slippers and pulled on a silk 
kimono. Downstairs the hall was so light to her dilated 
eyes that she had no difficulty in finding the pair of 
gloves which she needed, for the wretched creature 
might well be savage with pain. Then, shivering 
slightly, she stepped out into an air that stung her 
naked ankles with delicious coolness. The white house 
lay lapped in moonlight, asleep yet aware; one feeble 
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light that shone in Tregaron’s bedroom blinked at 
her like the eye of a drowsy dog, half-opened, 
friendly. 

By this time she was almost awake. The snared 
dog had begun its piteous cries again. She hurried 
towards the sound down the length of the avenue, 
where dry leaves rustled beneath, and, above, new- 
• fledged boughs of beech and sycamore hung out fans 
and tapestries of pale leaf. These Spring nights of 
Nant Escob! Love had taught her to know them now: 
the corner of the chapel-meadow where, every year, 
the landrail cowered and craked; the ditch where a 
minty breath lay low till the heavier perfume of 
meadowsweet rose and choked it; the patch where 
leaves lay sodden by water that seeped from a spring; 
the hollow tree, which Tregaron had condemned and 
forgotten, from which, likely as not, the ghostly white 
owl might swoop. Each step that she made was 
hallowed by pious memory of things known and loved 
and treasured, of things that had always been and 
would always be, by their very existence making life 
stable and sweet, and claiming her transient presence as 
part of their permanence. 

It was these holy and mute familiars that sustained 
her impassioned faith when Lucrezia and Caterina 
sighed for Italy, when Tregaron raved against the 
treacheries of Forest Fawr, or Diana fretted at her en¬ 
forced imprisonment. It pained her to think that they 
bolted their hearts so wilfully against this plethora 
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of healing beauty, while her own, with no greater 
reason, could not contain its love. C>n this magic night, 
above all . . . 

The snared dog heard her pattering steps. The silly 
creature was silent. She pushed her way through 
fronds of wet bracken toward a b.ink on the further 
side of the road, where she knew C.erald set his traps. 
The moon shone on a bedraggled shape that struggled 
and whimpered. It was a young dog, no more than a 
puppy, with a foxy face. When she bent over the gin- 
trap it snapped at herj steel serrations had bitten into 
a foot that was matted with hair and blood. She re¬ 
leased it, glad of her gloves, for the snapping teeth 
bruised her fingers. The beast stared at her, savage 
still; then rolled over and licked its own blood from 
her glove. She laughed at the moon-mad creature; 
the sound made it snarl and start away from her vnth 
a terrified barking that frightened her too—as if it re¬ 
garded its rescuer as the cause of its suffering. She was 
glad when it suddenly turned tail and ran away limp¬ 
ing. 

She stood, hoping it would go away, under the druid 
oaks; their branches were shagged with a lichen the 
colour of moonlight. The dogs at the farm had barked 
furiously when they heard their companion, and a 
man’s voice—she supposed it was Joe Barley’s—had 
sworn at them. Then a silence returned in which she 
could hear her heart beating. “What a weak, flutter¬ 
ing thing!” she thought. “Be still . . . be still!” But 
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the little adventure and the ache ot" the bitten finger 
still disquieted her, and the silent world was eerie. Her 
thoughts, linking themselves to a forgotten, childish 
fear, flew back to the graveyard and the mourning 
yews and the long, narrow mound under which the 
colonel was buried. There was a rumour running in 
the valley (Tregaron scoffed at it) that the colonel’s 
ghost walked: an old man, preternaturally tall and 
thin, with a blind dog trailing at his heels. Though she 
laughed at her foolish fears, Phil was not quite happy. 
On a night such as this, so silent yet so alive, almost 
anything might happen. “So I’ll walk down the lane,” 
she thought, “until I feel calmer.” 

Before her the winding road lay white with inky 
splashes of shadow. The air was no longer cold, it 
hung so still in its moonstruck trance. The very 
rabbits, cropping tufted turf at the roadside, erected 
their tell-tale ears at her approach and stood motion¬ 
less in surprise. A shape slunk into the moonlight, its 
low belly sweeping the dust. Phil thought it was the 
injured dog, till turning midway it lifted one paw and 
stared at her, and she saw it was a fox. It seemed to 
regard her with curiosity rather than fear; for this was 
an hour when none of its enemies were abroad. It was 
odd, she thought, that a time which to her was vaguely 
scaring should give these shyest of creatures con¬ 
fidence. “But I’m not frightened now,” she told her¬ 
self. “I ought to go back. My heart has stopped 
thudding.” 
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The nexf moment it started violently. Out of a deep 
patch of shadow in front of her a tall human figure 
emerged. A sudden “Oh!” came t> her lips, but she 
checked it; and the man, who was v;heeling a liicycle, 
pulled up as suddenly, astonished, perhaps more than 
herself, by so strange an apparitic n in the heart of 
such loneliness. He halted for an in tant, then laughed 
and stepped forward into the light. Phil knew him at 
once. 

“Mr. Lingen!” she cried. “How you frightened 
me!” 

He stared at her. How could this phantom know 
his name.? 

She was laughing now. “Of course, you don’t re¬ 
member me. I’m Philippa.” 

“I’m afraid ...” he began. 

“Philippa Tregaron. You’ve forgotten.” She spoke 
rapidly. “Years and years ago—yes, the Jubilee year. 
I was a little girl in a wagon . . .” 

“Yes, of course. How stupid I am! After all, you 
could hardly expect me to know you again. You look 
rather different.” 

“I was fourteen . . . fifteen. Now I’m elderly. 
Twenty-two—nearly twenty-three.” (“And I’m not 
different,” her heart told her swiftly, “I’m as fluttered 
now as I was when he lifted me down from the tail 
of the wagon in his arms and kissed me. Good 
heavens! Am I mad?”) “When you said good-bye 
at the station,” her voice went on eagerly, “you prom- 
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ised to come to Nant Escob.” 

He laughed: “What a marvellous memory! Well, 
I’ve come now, anyway. As a matter of fact since 
then I must have passed your avenue thirty times. 
Thank goodness I shan’t have to pass it to-night! 
Three punctures have nearly finished me.” 

“Then you’re ‘our adventurous friend’? Mr. Barra- 
dalc’s, I mean.” 

“Yes, Barradale’s my chief. A great man. He’s 
arrived, of course?” 

“I think he’s left you a note. He’s in bed and asleep 
hours ago.” 

“Well, he’s missed something, anyway. Did you 
ever know such a night?” 

“No, never,” she said} and her fluttering heart 
echoed: “Never!” At that moment, for the first time 
in this amazing encounter, she became aware of her 
slender attire and her naked ankles. They were walk¬ 
ing side by side as though this were noon and her¬ 
self conventionally clothed in the most discreet 
modesty. The fantastic side of the situation struck 
her suddenly; she burst out laughing. He regarded 
her with such astonished eyes that she could hardly 
stop. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” she said. “How funny this is! 
Do you think I’m mad, Mr. Lingen? Tell me truly: 
what did you think when you saw me standing in the 
middle of the road like this? Did you take me for a 
ghost or merely for an escaped lunatic?” 
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“To tell you the truth, I was too astonished to think 
anything.” 

“But my clothes, Mr. Lingen! Did you really 
imagine that this kind of thing is the usual Nant Escob 
fashion? A nightdress and gardeni ig gloves?” He 
hesitated. “No, no,” she said, “it’s i shame to tease 
you. I’ll tell you what happened. I’m not quite as 
mad as I look.” 

As they walked she told him the story of the trapped 
dog and how she had freed it. 

“That was splendid of you,” he said, “and lucky 
for me.” 

The compliment chilled herj it came far too easily j 
he spoke like an ordinary young man. She showed him 
Nant Escob proudly, and again his reply was conven¬ 
tional. Of course, he was too tired to be touched by 
her enthusiasms. “I expect you’re terribly hungry,” 
she said. 

“I’m famished.” 

“I’ll find you something to cat.” 

She left him sitting in the hall and pillaged 
Caterina’s larder for food. There could be nothing 
good enough for him, she thought, arranging the tray 
with a reverence that was almost religious. In the 
dining-room she discovered, unopened, the second 
bottle of Burgundy that Tregaron had brought up. 
She knew it was an act of sheer lese-majeste to touch 
it. “Tregaron will be furious,” she thought; but she 
drew the cork boldly and set it before him. Then she 
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lit a lamp and put it on the table between them. 

Charles Lingen ate ravenously. “By Jove, I am 
hungry!’^ he said. “And what marvellous wine! If 
I’d known your father had a cellar like this I’d have 
come here before.” 

“If you’d kept your promise,” she reminded him ... 

“Don’t reproach me again.” He lifted his glass. 
“To our second meeting!” he said. She took the glass 
from him solemnly and sipped. “It’s like Brangaene’s 
cup in the first act of Tristan** she thought. “Our 
third meeting! ” she whispered. “We met first of all 
on the road above Bcwdlcy. I gave you some flowers.” 

“So you did. I remember now. You were the oddest 
child. I believe you were wearing a cricket-cap.” 

The food and the wine had dispelled Lingen’s 
deadly tiredness and given him back his gay and gallant 
air. While he continued to eat, Phil watched him 
solemnly. In essentials eight years had not changed 
him. His features still kept their firm, clean-cut 
regularity, though the lines of the mouth had lost the 
suppleness of boyhoodj and his eyes, those deep violet 
eyes with dark lashes a woman might have envied, 
were still capable, she felt, of the wild scintillations 
she had greedily watched in the firelight when he 
glowed and spoke of his work. Now, as then, he 
seemed to her finer than other men—there was no 
other word for it. There was a fineness not only in 
his mien and features, but in that low swift speech, 
whose hard, proud, delicate precision she had con- 
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trasted with Rob’s slow syllables. He had retained, 
indeed, the heroic stature of her childish fancy. “More 
than life-size,” she told herself, remembering the 
foolish phrase with which she had [ilayed. 

And Lingen, from his side of the table, was watch¬ 
ing Philippa, his tired brain tinctur- d by the flush of 
Tregaron’s Burgundy. He considered her as any lusty 
young man might consider a woman encountered in 
these oddly romantic circumstames, assaying her 
physical points, her desirability. “She’s not strictly 
beautiful,” he thought. “Her mouth is crooked; but 
there’s a certain attractive childish solemnity in it and 
in those wide hazel eyes, and she has excellent teeth— 
and those long plaits of mouse-coloured hair are 
deliciously soft in the lamp-light. She’s sweet and 
she’s clean and most appealingly innocent; and her 
body’s beautifully alive, and I don’t think she’s stupid 
—though brains in women are apt to become a bore. 
(All this parboiled rot about intellectual companion¬ 
ship!) Above all, there’s a sort of glow under that 
pale golden skin of hers; it shines through her— 
unless,” he thought, “it’s the wine that’s shining 
through me. Love . . .” he thought. “Of course it 
would be easy and perfectly delightful to fall in love 
with her. Such a soft, eager, natural creature, and no 
doubt she knows It! But not yet, not yet,” a sterner 
voice warned him. “There’s work to be done—^the 
great work!” Phil saw his eyes suddenly flash with a 
diflFerent fire and his firm lips harden. “A delicious 
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supper,” he said, with a sigh. “May I go to bed?” 

She showed him upstairs to his room; their tiptoe 
passage had an intimate sense of conspiraq^. “Be care¬ 
ful of the steps!” she whispered, holding up the light: 
and the confiding tone of her lowered voice weakened 
him again. She opened the door of his bedroom. It 
was sweet and comely—like herself, he thought, and 
quiet and innocent. She stepped in before him, carry¬ 
ing the lamp, unconscious of the light outlining her 
slenderness. “Good Lord, how lovely!” he thought. 

Though his eyes followed pretty faces, he had never 
* caught fire at the sight of a woman’s body before, and 
the sensation confused him. Phil turned, smiling, and 
the disturbing vision was gone. 

“I think they’ve put everything ready for you,” she 
whispered. “I hope you’ll sleep well.” Then she saw 
the ardour in his face and her eyes fell suddenly. She 
held out her hand. “Good night,” she said, and 
vanished, leaving the lamp behind her. 

Lingen stood for an instant motionless. The after¬ 
glow of that treacherous emotion still troubled him. 
Fatigue and the wine between them made him light¬ 
headed. He moved to the window, determined to 
steady himself with a breath of the cool night air and 
the quiet of the valley. The moon was now sinking; 
its beams cast enormous shadows on the flags of the 
path, the wet grass. The scene was fantastic and 
enervating in its soft stillness, the air cold as crystal, 
Kmpid as spring water, and the bodily beauty he had 
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glimpsed returned to him linked with the moon-white 
beauty of night of which it seemed a part. For the 
child, the woman, as he saw her now, was of the same 
magical substance as the silver birch-trunks, the 
dreaming hills, the enchanted mea lows. The hills’ 
remote simplicity was hers and their rapt sweet 
solemnity. A man might surrender himself to their 
ancient spells and forswear the adventure of life and 
live to regret it. His Saxon blood m ide him aware of 
this Celtic sorcery. “This won’t do,” he told himself 
firmly. “This will never do!” He stripped his tired 
limbs and soon fell into dreamless sleep. 

But Phil neither slept nor dreamt, unless all exist¬ 
ence were a dream. She, too, stood motionless at her 
window while shadows lengthened under the setting 
moon; yet the beauty that lay beneath did not enter 
her eyes nor the night air chill her body. Her eyes saw 
nothing but the yellow lamp-light that streamed from 
Lingen’s windowj an inward glow transfused her body 
with strange warmth. Her tense ears heard the sound 
of Lingen’s restless movements as he undressed, and 
when his light had gone out she still stood motionless 
as a statue, though her brain was a furnace full of 
flickering flames. 

“He promised that he would come,” she told her¬ 
self. “He’d forgotten his promise, and yet he’s come 
all the same. He asked me to wait for him, and I’ve 
waited . . . how long, how long! And when he came 
-^nly think!—I was there to meet him. It couldn’t 
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have been only chance. I was meant to be there. I 
might have turned back to the house and gone 
to bed again, but some miracle wouldn’t let me. And 
there he stood, and we looked at each other in the 
moonlight. . . . He’s mine, he’s always been mine,” 
she told herself passionately. “There’s nobody like 
him—for me there’ll never be anybody. He must love 
me,” her heart cried wildly. “Oh, God, make him 
love me—for I’ve never loved anyone else—never, 
never—and if he doesn’t I might as well die.” 

A rustle swept through the silence j the great ash- 
tree shivered; all the shadowy trees of the valley 
stirred in their sleep. The moon, dipping down over 
Mynydd Llwyd behind Trenant, went suddenly blear; 
the surface of silence was ruffled like a pool; a wind 
was waking. Phil turned from the window reluctantly 
and became aware of the sleeping Diana. Impulsively 
she bent over and kissed her, so softly as not to wake 
her. 

“Poor Di!” she thought. “She imagines that she’s 
in love. If she knew . . . !” 

In the night a great wind arose. Dawn came white 
and shrill like a fanfare of silver trumpets, and the 
generous Atlantic wind drove through the sky so 
powerfully that matching their wings with it buzzards 
and ravens were whirled away like blown leaves, and 
the cries of wheeling curlews were high and wild. The 
wind blew the scalp of the mountain white in squalls 
that swept through the sour grass with the swish of a 
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comb and divided the fleeces of huddled sheep with 
partings of silver. 

“Grand weather!” Tregaron declared, stumping 
down to breakfast. “Eat well, Mr. Barradalej the 
wind will whet your appetite! When the West takes 
a hand, I can tell you it blows to some purpose. And it 
brings our good friend the rain 'vith it, ha?” He 
laughed gaily. “The more, the better! But not till 
this evening, let’s hope. We shall feel it more on the 
tops, I can promise you.” 

Tregaron clapped his hands and rubbed them 
together. When his mind was buoyant he loved all 
things boisterous, like his yelping pack and the wind 
that now roared through the trees. This unseasonable 
heartiness made Mr. Barradale wince and look timid; 
men who had reached the age of discretion, he felt, 
shouldn’t behave like this at breakfast. He blinked at 
Tregaron in mute protest, through a new pair of 
spectacles—^the man danced about everywhere and 
jumped up and down like a jack-in-the-box—he felt 
much more at home with the placid Lucrezia, foreign 
though she was, and her daughters, particularly the 
younger one—a charming child and unusually modest: 
he had noticed her blush when he introduced his 
protege. But then Lingen, of course, was extremely 
handsome besides being brilliant, and girls in lost 
corners of Wales like this heart of the Forest rarely 
met anyone. It was even possible that a man like 
Tregaron wouldn’t let them; the fellow had all the 
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air of a domestic tyrant. He’d disliked Tregaron from 
the first. But that was beside the point. 

No sooner was breakfast over than ponies appeared 
at the door. Phil brought out packets of sandwiches 
she had cut in the kitchen. She had written a name 
on each of them, and it gave her a glow of pleasure to 
inscribe the letters of Lingen’s. “Mr. Lingen— 
<^harles Lingen,” she repeated. “Philippa Lingen ...” 
‘My name runs beautifully with his,” she thought, 
‘‘but what am I dreaming of?” Already day and the 
surroundings of ordinary life had shed a colder gleam 
on the rapture of that moonlit adventure. After the 
one piercing glance with which he had greeted her— 
the glance that had made her blush—Lingen had 
hardly looked at her that morning. Not a word had 
been spoken of their meeting or of her improvised 
meal, the remains of which Caterina had whisked away 
before anyone was down. He had eaten his breakfast 
stolidly, only pausing to make rapid replies to 
Lucrezia’s polite remarks. On the whole, Phil 
thought, it was fortunate he hadn’t looked at her. 
A swift glance in her mirror before she descended had 
shown her that the extraordinary emotions of that 
sleepless night had made her look jaded and pale. 
“And I look as I feel,” she told herself. “Isn’t it 
strange that one can be ecstatically happy and utterly 
rmserable at once?” 

They rode away over the mountain. Tregaron set 
a hot pace. Phil ran upstairs to her window and 
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watched the three figures dwindling in windy distance. 
She could see Tregaron turning, gesticulating and 
waving his hands as he talked to Barradale. The 
trough of a torrent received them, and her life be¬ 
came listless and empty of everything but that strange 
restless medley of acute joy and oain. Downstairs 
Diana and Lucrezia were dispassionately discussing the 
visitors. 

“The young man is beautiful,” Lucrezia declared. 

Diana laughed. “Oh, Mother, will you never learn 
that you can’t say hello in English. He’s good-look¬ 
ing, if that’s what you mean, but not half as good- 
looking as Esmond. He talks so quickly you can’t 
hear half he says . . .” 

“7 can hear what he says,” Phil put in indignantly, 
“and what he says is worth listening to. Mr. Barra¬ 
dale says he’s a genius: I heard him telling Tregaron.” 

“Well, what is it all about, anyway?” Diana asked 
impatiently. 

Lucrezia sighed. “C/si lo sa? Some new bee in his 
hat. Tregaron will tell me, no doubt, when he has to 
pay for it. I suppose he’s discovered—or thinks he’s 
discovered—some new way of making a fortune. Last 
time it was gold. This time, who knows? Silver . . . 
Copper . . . Diamonds. . . . But it won’t come to 
anything; you may be perfectly sure of that!” 

“I shall ask him point-blank what it is,” Diana 
declared. 

“Ask Tregaron? For the love of God! You’ll do 
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nothing of the sort. We shall all of us suffer.” 

Before evening the rain that Tregaron had 
prophesied fell. Wind-driven sleet whipped the Nant 
Escob window-panes like gravel. It was dark when 
the adventurers returned, half-frozen and drenched to 
the skin. Tregaron burned through it all; his pale 
checks were scorched with wind and flayed by sleet. 
“Dinner at eight o’clock sharp!” he commanded. 
“And, per BaccOy we’ve earned it.” 

Phil hurried away to dress for dinner. Her face 
was still pale and her fingers tremulous; a draught 
blew through the faulty casement, making her two 
candles gutter, and nothing looked right. Diana 
laughed at her: “If you go on fussing like that for a 
month you won’t make yourself any more beautiful,” 
she said. “Upon my soul, you’re as vain as Virginia.” 

The dinner-gong boomed. Tregaron was already 
circling the table in a black velvet jacket that set off 
his snowy beard and ruddy complexion. “I know that 
I brought up a second bottle of Burgundy,” he fumed. 
He emptied his impatience on the head of Caterina. 
Phil was forced to confess. Tregaron, who might have 
been furious, was strangely complacent. “This is the 
first I’ve heard of your midnight orgy,” he said. “I 
only hope our adventurous friend appreciated it. It 
was nicely chambre?^ 

“It was excellent, sir,” said Lingen. 

“We shall have to drink Hock. There’s an eighty- 
four Liebfraumilch. I can’t offer you cold Burgundy.” 
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Mr. Barradale sipped the golden wine. “You’re a 
wonderful host, Tregaron.” (Tregaron bowed. No¬ 
body knew that better than himself.) “I shall often 
find myself dreaming of the Nant Escob cellar. By 
the way, while I think of it, v^hat time is that train 
to-morrow?” 

To-morrow? Phil’s heart grew old; she felt her¬ 
self going pale. 

“Must you really go?” Tregaron was saying. 

“I’m afraid so. The Town Council meets at six- 
thirty. They’ll be expecting my report. But if it’s 
quite convenient,” he went on, “I know that Lingen 
would like to stay on for a day or two. There are one 
or two details . . .” 

“Convenient? My dear sir! Of course I shall be 
delighted for him to stay as long as he likes.” 

The blood returned to Phil’s face as swiftly as it 
had left it. She knew that Lingen was looking at 
her, and this made matters worse. All through dinner 
he had been answering Lucrezia’s questions in a 
manner that was slightly distracted, and glancing in 
Phil’s direction from time to time. Diana noticed her 
confusion and increased it by a knowing smile. When 
they left the table she teased her. “I think Phil must 
be sickening for something, Mother,” she said mis¬ 
chievously. “She’s lost her impudent tongue.” 
Lucrezia smiled fondly. 

Phil flared up: “Oh, Di, don’t be horrid!” 

When the men returned, Lucrezia suggested that 
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Diana should playj although Di was “settled,” she 
liked her to display her accomplishments. Di went 
to the piano awkwardly and swept into a Polonaise^ 
and Lingen, after a moment of hesitation, sat down at 
Phil’s side. His nearness made her tremble in spite of 
herself, though he seemed to be unaware of her, and 
the music that Diana played took on an unwonted 
significance and stirred her heart. 

“When he is near me,” she thought, “I can see new 
beauty in everything. His presence opens my ears and 
my eyes as well as my heartj for the first time in all 
my life I know the meaning of music.” “Oh, go on, go 
on,” she was crying—for Diana had stopped. 

But Tregaron already found it difficult to control 
his impatience. He jumped to his feet. “Business . . . 
business!” he cried. “We can talk in the library. Come 
along!” He swept Barradale and Lingen away—and 
not a word spoken! 

Yet had they need of words? Phil wondered. As 
Lingen sat by her she had surely been conscious of a 
communion even more expressive. She believed that 
she knew what he had been feeling, that he knew what 
she felt. She sat mutely listening to the talk of 
Lucrezia and Diana, always hoping that the business 
talk would be finished and that the men would return. 
She sat on till her tired excitement could bear the 
suspense no longer, and then went to bed. As she 
paused by the library door she caught a fragment of 
Lingen’s rapid, clipped speech. “About twenty-six 
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thousand . . he was saying. Twenty-six thousand 
what? 

That night she did not watch the li .;ht that streamed 
from his window. When Diana came up and spoke to 
her she pretended to be asleep. 

Tregaron himself drove Barradale down to the 
morning train. As soon as breakfast was over Lingcn 
set off over the mountain alone on his pony. The fierce 
gale had blown itself out, and Dol Escob shone with a 
piercing rain-washed clarity. Phil walked down to the 
paddock-gate with Lingen and opened it for his pony. 
He was as buoyant as Tregaron himself, but his en¬ 
thusiasm burned with a steadier, less morbid flame. 

“Be careful of the bogs,” she entreated him. 
“The pony knows them, but really they’re terribly 
dangerous.” 

He laughed confidently. “I don’t mind betting 1 
know them as well as your pony. I’ve walked over 
every inch of Forest Fawr from end to end. It’s my 
one speciality.” 

“And come back before it’s dark! ” 

“You can trust me for that. We’ve not spoken a 
word to each other since the night before last. 1 shan’t 
let you escape this evening!” 

“I don’t want to escape,” she said softly. 

He turned in his saddle and gazed at her for one 
moment steadfastly} and this time, because they were 
alone, Phil’s eyes did not falter. “Phil . . .” he said. 
Then some inner compulsion checked him. His mouth 
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hardened. “No, no, my child. Business . . . busi¬ 
ness!—as your father would say.” 

That evening Tregaron was just as exacting as 
ever. No sooner was dinner over than he swept Lingen 
o£F to his library and Phil did not see him again. It 
was something, after all, she thought, to know that he 
was there, and that the moment of moments for which 
she was waiting must surely come. “I have waited 
eight years,” she told herself, “and what, is another 
day?” For the look that had passed between them at 
the paddock-gate, that long look, and his sentence 
begun and suddenly broken, needed no imagination of 
hers to interpret them. “To-morrow,” she thought, 
“he will finish the broken sentence. He will say that 
he loves me, and then . . .” Her limbs and her body 
grew weak, as though she were fainting with joy and 
wonder that such happiness should ever have come to 
her. Another night . . . 

“Can’t we keep you one more day, Lingen?” 
Tregaron asked him at breakfast. “You know that 
you’re welcome.” 

Lingen shook his head. “You’re most awfully kind, 
sir. 1 simply must get back to North Bromwich to¬ 
morrow. My chief’s expecting me. This morning I 
want to walk up to the source of the river. I was 

wondering-” he hesitated and glanced at Phil—“I 

was wondering if someone would go with me.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t manage it myself,” Tregaron 
replied importantly, “and I can’t spare Gerald.” 
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Lucrczia spoke slowly. ^‘Why don’t you go with 
him, Phil? It will do you good. The child’s looking 
pale, Tregaron,” 

Tregaron stared at her. ^^What rubbish! She’s as 
red as a poppy, a positive picture ( £ health. Would 
you like her to go with you, Lingenr ” 

Lingen looked at her. ^‘WIIl you come?” 
you want me,” she answered. 

Tregaron laughed. ^^Well, if that isn’t fishing for 
compliments!” 

After breakfast they set off together. The wind 
and sun of the day before had dried the wet grass; 
Forest Fawr spread its enormous breast beneath a blue 
flecked with scudding cumulus; the valley was loud 
with a thunder of white torrents falling; the swollen 
river rushed by in a clear, strong spate. That morn¬ 
ing the exhilaration of high, wind-swept skies and im¬ 
petuous water infected the blood and sap of each living 
thing. The gay hope of April thrilled the air without 
Spring’s languor, the crisp sparkle of September with¬ 
out Autumn’s melancholy. The very turf by the river¬ 
side gave resilience to their steps as the rumble of Cabn 
Mawrion sank behind them and they swung up the 
winding valley side by side. Neither spoke, for the 
river fell steeply here and the climb was steady. 

^^At last!” Phil was thinking. ^^Thls day is what 
I’ve lived for. Can there be anything sweeter in life 
than to be walking like this, alone and in silence, 
through so much beauty, with the man I love? A 

Q 
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single word might spoil everything. I don’t even need 
to look at him. It’s enough and more than enough that 
we’re young and alive and together.” 

And Lingen was thinking: “How beautifully the 
child moves! She’s as light on her feet as a thorough¬ 
bred. Of course, that’s what she is. Her father’s a 
curious customer, but that can’t be helped; and her 
mother’s a handful—but, thank heaven, Phil isn’t her 
type. I’m making a fool of myself; but why the deuce 
shouldn’t I? Why not? There’ll be money enough— 
oh, damn the money!—and God knows I’m in love 
with her.” (He remembered momentarily the vision 
that had faded in lamplight.) “Yes, that strange night 
finished me: if this isn’t love I’ll be hanged if I know 
what is! Shall I tell her to-day, or wait till I come 
here again? Better toss for it!” (He laughed to him¬ 
self.) “No, no—that’s ridiculous. As a matter of fact, 
I believe I shall get on with my work much better 
when the whole thing’s settled.” 

So, walking, almost in silence, they reached the 
source of the Garon: a high plateau of water-logged 
moss, sour, tufted grass, and peaty crevasses—so 
savagely wind-swept on every side that not even wire- 
rooted heather could keep its footing. A hundred feet 
to west of them, the land fell away from the water¬ 
shed to even wilder valleys, dim plains, and the Irish 
Sea; but eastward, like a map in monstrous relief, lay 
the massif of Forest Fawr; fold on fold it stretched 
ip, vast convolutions of sepia heather that merged in 
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the ultimate blue of the Radnor hills, while within its 
substance, like veins of malachite in a matrix of 
granite, intensely green, lay the G: ron’s valley, Dol 
Escob, and the mouth of its single t' ibutary, the Afon 
Llwyd. On the watershed’s shave n crown no rock 
gave cover, and the wind was so fier e that they found 
themselves forced to retreat, gainir g shelter, at last, 
in a pocket of stiller air where the river’s first trickle 
slid innocently over ledges of shale. 

As they ate their lunch Phil found Lingen still 
strangely silent, his eyes brooding hungrily over the 
valley below them. Yet his stillness did not trouble 
her there amid the greater silence. “It means that he 
belongs to it and loves it as much as I do,” she thought. 
Then, suddenly, he lifted his eyes and looked at her, 
and she became conscious, ridiculously, of her hair 
which the wind from the west had dishevelled till it 
fell on her shoulders. She put up her hands to 
straighten it, but Lingen stopped her. 

“Don’t do that,” he said, smiling. “I loved your 
long plaits the other night.” 

“I’ll plait it again for you,” she said solemnly; but 
her fingers trembled. 

Lingen watched her, almost fiercely. “Mow lovely 
you are!” he exclaimed. 

“Only for you,” she whispered. It had come . . . 
at last it had come! 

“Isn’t that enough,” he went on impatiently. “And 
how strange Fate is! To think that for years and years 
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I’ve been brooding over this valley and dreaming of 
it—and then, in the black of night, I find you in 
the middle of it: the dream of my life and the love 
of my life together! And now that the dream’s coming 
true” . . . 

“The dream? I don’t understand.” 

“But d’you mean to say that your father hasn’t told 
you the meaning of Barradale’s visit?” he cried. 

She shook her head and smiled. “Tregaron always 
loves mysteries. Who is Mr. Barradale?” 

He glowed. “A great man! The greatest of all in 
my own profession. How odd! My dream’s an 
enormous thing. That cursed wind’s found us again.” 
—he spoke irritably—“it’s blowing my voice away.” 
He came near and slipped his arm round her. “It 
began years and years ago, about the time when we 
met. I was a boy, just a student. Do you remember 
my talking to your brother that night by the fire over 
Radnor Forest?” 

(Do I remember? Phil thought. Every word! 
At that moment she had cause to remember. As he 
spoke his face and his rapid speech had recaptured that 
fierce exaltation; his eyes shone; his voice was that 
of a man inspired. She loved him the more for it.) 

“It was in my mind then,” he went on. “I was 
dreaming of water to slake the thirst of North 
Bromwich and the Black' Country’s millions. I 
searched for it year after year, alone; and I found it 
here, in the heart of Forest Fawr. Seventy-five milli on 
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gallons a day, and another thirty of compensation 
water! We can see the whole plan from here. Put 
your head close to mine, and I’ll show you,” (Her 
cheek was on hisj she could feel its Kve heat; the man 
was a furnace!) “Do you see that farm there—Cwm 
Gvvilt? You probably know it?” 

She nodded. “Of course. Ivor Morgan is one of 
our tenants.” 

“Well, the first dam will run just below it: a 
hundred and thirty feet above the river-bed. Then 
another one, slightly lower, blocks the mouth of the 
Afon Llwyd} and the third, which is bigger than either 
of the others, will lie right across the jaws of Dol 
Escob, above Trenant. Can’t you see that God made 
this valley for that and for nothing else? At the foot 
of a hundred square miles of inviolable catchment with 
a rainfall—God bless it!—of seventy inches a year! 
I’ve been here every summer, Phil. As I told you, 
I’ve tramped and surveyed every inch of it. I’ve lived 
for your beloved mountain and nothing else for the 
last six years. I’ve worked out every detail—the three 
dams, the pipe-line—just think: eighty miles of it!— 
everything! And Barradale and the North Bromwich 
Corporation have accepted my plans for the biggest 
water scheme in the whole of England! You’re not 
listening! Why don’t you say something?” 

She was listening. As she listened her heart grew 
colder and colder. When she spoke her voice trembled. 

“I don’t think I quite understand,” she said. “Won’t 
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it spoil the valley?” 

“Spoil the valley?” He gaped at her. “What on 
earth do you mean? Spoil the valley?” 

“If they build dams across it. The farms. What 
will happen to Cwm Gwilt?” 

He laughed. “My sweet child, Cwm Gwilt will be 
under the water. A hundred and twenty feet of the 
purest water in England.” 

“And Nant Escob?” 

“Of course Nant Escob will be under the water, too. 
Not quite so much, though. The lower lake will be 
shallower. You see,” he went on eagerly, “the valve- 
towers and pumps and filter-beds will be just this side 
of Trenant . . .” 

Phil spoke in a choking voice. “Can’t you stop it?” 
she said. “Can’t you try somewhere else?” 

Lingen stared at her blankly. He laughed out loud. 
“Are you joking? Don’t you see what this means? 
Your father will be a rich man3 he can bleed the 
North Bromwich Corporation white before he closes 
with them. The bill’s drafted already; it will go 
through Parliament this year. Can’t you see what a 
triumph this is for a man of my age? Aren’t you proud 
of me?” 

“If I asked you to stop it . . .” she pleaded. “You 
say that you love me . . .” 

“My sweet darling, don’t be so childish! ” His tone 
changed suddenly. “Why, Phil, what’s the matter? 
You look ghastly!” 
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Her face was blank, tragic j every vestige of feel¬ 
ing had gone out of it. She shuddered. 

“It’s nothing. Don’t worry,” she said weakly. Her 
crooked lips twitched as she spoke. “I think I’d better 
go home. You see ... I imagined I loved you. And 
I think”—her voice faltered—“1 ti ink you’ve broken 
ray heart.” 



XI 


In the middle of the afternoon that wild wind fell; 
the last shreds of Atlantic cumulus had been olown 
away eastward, leaving a sky streaked vnth mare’s- 
tails. Lucrezia, whose thin blood craved warmth like 
a lizard’s, pulled out a chair on to the flagged path 
in front of the house and sat in the sunshine, knitting 
arstocking for Gerald. Such moments of halcyon calm 
were rare at Nant Escob, and whenever they came 
Lucrezia took advantage of them. That day, for the 
first time in months, she was feeling at peace with the 
world. Though experience made her distrust the 
permanence of Tregaron’s blander moods, her com¬ 
fort was still oddly dependent on them, and this one 
gave signs of being more durable than most. 

Since the moment of his arrival from North 
Bromwich with Mr. Barradale, it had seemed as if 
butter would not melt in his mouth. As she sat in the 
sim, she could hear him talking to Gerald with a 
friendliness that had been foreign to him since the 
end of the Meredith affair. She had reason, if only 
for a moment, to feel contented; her vague fears lest 
Tregaron’s new burst of enthusiasm were connected 
with Rob had been dissipated} Nant Escob, thanks to 
herself, was now paying its way; Virginia’s future (as 

476 
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well as Diana’s) was happily assured, in spite of the 
obstacles Tregaron had thrown in their path} of all 
the domestic destinies whose care and direction con¬ 
stituted her ruling passion the only one which re¬ 
mained unsettled was Philippa’s—and Phil, from 
what Lucrezia’s shrewd observaticn informed her, 
had an excellent chance of making a match with 
Charles Lingen. , v 

At the thought of Lingen, Lucrezia pursed her 
duskily-shadowed lips. The first question that rose 
in her mind concerned his family. In spite of the rash 
impulse on which she had married Tregaron, she 
never forgot that she was a Roccanera—and Tregaron, 
for all his ignoble origins, had always a certain air of 
aristocracy. No doubt, if she bided her time, she could 
do as well for Phil as for the other girls—the idea 
of a Neapolitan husband still appealed to her, and 
when once Virginia was safely installed in her Abruzzi 
castle, her sister-in-law, the Duchess, could be trusted 
to lend a hand. Still, however dubious Lingen’s con¬ 
nections might be. Lucrezia could not forget how 
highly Mr. Barradale had spoken of his talents. He 
was not only an extremely beautiful young man—how 
typically evasive and English of Diana to have jibbed 
at the epithet!—^but destined for a brilliant future. 
They were living in an age of machines j engineers 
made great fortunes in these daysj and money, 
amongst this nation of shopkeepers, competed socially 
with birth. Given time, Phil could doubtless find a 
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more fitting husband than Lingen; but time, where 
those dependent on Tregaron’s fortunes were con¬ 
cerned, was a questionable ally. On the whole, 
Lucrezia decided, the child might wait and fare 
worse. “If Tregaron’s in a good mood to-night,” she 
thought, “I’ll sound him. At the moment he seems 
predisposed in this young man’s favour, and if he 
approves . . .” 

Without ceasing to knit she raised her eyes dreamily 
from her work. She surveyed the long sweep of lawn 
that had once been a garden bounded by black screens 
of secular yew, and the bastions of Forest Fawr, rising 
sheer, like the wall of a prison, for her unscalable. 
As she gazed, an island of cloud floated over from the 
west and obscured the sun. Lucrezia’s solemn eyes 
darkened; she shivered. “What a climate!” she 
sighed. She picked up her knitting, transfixing it with 
the curved Italian needles she used, and, rising pon¬ 
derously from her chair, which creaked with relief, 
became aware of a small figure hurrying towards her 
over the ragged sward. 

Immediately Lucrezia’s drowsy mind became quick 
with maternal solicitude. The newcomer was Phil, or 
Phil’s ghost, for the child’s eyes were agonized and 
she ran like an animal fleeing in mortal terror. When 
she saw Lucrezia she checked and wavered, as though 
the sight of a familiar face increased her distress. 

‘*Phil, Phil . . . What is it?” Lucrezia cried. 
«What is it?. Tell me!” 
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For answer Phil only stared, then shook her head 
piteously and broke into tears. Lucr ezia dropped her 
knitting and folded her to her breast. 

“What’s the matter, my child?” she cooed in Italian. 
“CA<9 cos* e? Tell me, Phil . . . 'ell your mother! 
Has something frightened my darli ig?” 

Phil trembled violently against Lucrezia’s capacious 
bosom. A storm of dry sobs shook her. Then, swiftly 
recovering, she raised her eyes, and glanced timidly 
behind her. They were no longer wild, but hurt and 
colourless. Tossing back the dishevelled plaits of hair 
she pressed her hands to her head, as though it were 
bursting. She laughed pitifully, and freed herself 
from Lucrezia’s arms. 

“It’s nothing, Mother,” she said. “I . . . I’m not 
very well. I think the sun must have caught me. My 
head burns so. I’m sure I shall soon be better if I go 
to bed. Please don’t worry. It’s nothing . . . nothing. 
Just a little turn . . .” 

“But you’re white as a corpse, child!” 

“Oh, leave me alone. Mother darling! I shall be 
quite all right if only you’ll let me lie down. Don’t 
come with me. You needn’t. I was silly to cry. 
There’s nothing to worry about.” 

Again she looked anxiously behind herj the horror 
returned to her eyes as she hurried on like a scared rat 
scuttling to its hole. 

Lucrezia waddled after her. “Where’s Mr. 
Lingen?” she called. 
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“He’s coming on later. He won’t be long. He 
knows mat I’m ill.” 

“Then he ought to have come with you!” Lucrezia 
answered indignantly. 

“No, no. He couldn’t. I wouldn’t let him. I told 
him he mustn’t. It’s nothing. He quite understands.” 

Phil was gone. When Lucrezia, panting heavily, 
reached her bedroom door, she found it locked. Be¬ 
hind it she heard a sound of choked, desolate weeping. 
For a moment she stood there, and listened, her great 
eyes sombre and brooding. Then, slowly nodding her 
head, she sighed heavily and turned away down the 
length of the corridor. As she reached the landing, 
the lacquer clock cheerfully struck four. In the hall, 
below, she heard steps. Tregaron came bustling in, 
his hand on Charles Lingen’s arm. From above she 
caught a glimpse of Lingen’s face} he, too, looked 
pale and uneasy. 

“Come along to - ny library, young man,” Tregaron 
was saying. “If you insist on going to-morrow, there 
are one or two things . . .” 

His voice died away. Lucrezia descended pon¬ 
derously, step by step. “Something has happened be¬ 
tween that boy and Phil,” she tald herself. “Already! 
He doesn’t waste time.'^Not bad for an Englishman!” 
She smiled the approving smile of a procuress. “With¬ 
out doubt he moved rather too fast or too far and 
frightened my poor little innocent. Well, well, she 
will have to learn something sooner or later. It all 
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comes to the same in the end!” 

That evening Phil did not appear at the"^dinner- 
table. Diana, who had forced her way into the locked 
bedroom to dress, found her haggard and almost dumb. 
She brought down a message to Lu :rezia: “Phil says 
she’s no appetite and that her head In still aching. She 
calls it a touch of the sun! If you I ke to believe that, 
you can. I, certainly, don’t.” Lucre ^cia smiled, under- 
standingly, and wagged her head: ‘‘Better leave her 
alone j she’ll get over it,” she said, “she is very young.” 
Diana laughed: “You mean she’s extremely ridicu¬ 
lous.” But Caterina carried Phil up a cup of camomile- 
tea, her own sovereign remedy for all ills of body or 
spirit. 

Lucrezia and Diana saw little of LVngen that night. 
Tregaron plied him with the best of his cellar, and the 
young man drank eagerly, for the wine smoothed over 
the effects of an embarrassing scrutiny from both the 
women’s eyes. After dinner Tregaron did not ask 
Diana to show her musical paces. His mind was so 
engrossed that he made no comment on Phil’s 
empty chair: since the urgent matter in hand did not 
concern her, she had ceased to exist for him. As soon 
as the meal was over he steadied himself on Lingen’s 
arm and led him along the dark passage straight to his 
library, whence Gerald, Lucrezia and Diana continued 
to hear his excited voice raised in exposition and 
argument. 

“I wish to goodness he’ld get it over and tell us what 
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it’s all about,” Diana complained. 

“He will, he will, my child,” Lucrezia consoled 
her. “He’ll choose his own time. And when he 
does, there’ll probably be nothing in it!” she added 
sardonically. 

Lingen left after breakfast next morning before 
Phil had come down. At the moment of departure 
Lucrezia took him aside. Her attitude was full of 
benignant wisdom and understanding. 

“I am so sorry,” she said, “that my little Philippa 
is not here to say good-bye to you.” Lingen blushed. 
Lucrezia laid her plump hand on his arm and smiled. 
“A touch of the sun. She found it hot on the moun¬ 
tain. Perhaps, my friend, she found it a little too hot. 
Who knows? We have to remember she is very young 
—not only actually young, but young for her age. 
When next you come to Nant Escob—and that, I hope, 
will be soon—I venture to think you will find her com¬ 
pletely recovered.” 

“I wish I could think so, Mrs. Tregaron,” Lingen 
answered rapidly. 

“Don’t worry your head about her,” Lucrezia 
answered consolingly. “Remember, as far as I am 
concerned, you are welcome. I like you. Is that 
understood?” 

Her magnificent eyes caressed the young man: she 
was an experienced charmer. 

From her bedroom window Phil saw Lucrezia and 
Lingen traverse the avenue. She stiffened her lip, 
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came down to the deserted breakfast-table, and tried 
to make herself eat. She performed this function 
mechanically, without zest or reason, for the shock of 
Lingen’s revelation, involving in a. clash of mutual 
destruction the two main motives if her existence— 
her devotion to Nant Escob and he overwhelming 
miracle of first love—had left he:' life as vain and 
devoid of meaning as a sloughed chrysalis. No vital 
purpose now inspired that empty siiell (which, oddly 
enough, continued to resemble externally the glow¬ 
ing, vivid creature she once had been), but an animal 
will to survive. Though she heard herself speak and 
saw herself move in the performance of the domestic 
tasks that constituted her daily life, she recognized 
these words and actions as a kind of automatism 
astonishingly disconnected from her own numbed 
consciousness—“like a lizard’s tail,” she thought, her 
mind going back to Pozzo Reale, “which goes on 
twitching in the dust when it’s been severed from the 
body.” But whether she, Philippa Tregaron—if such 
a person existed outside her disordered fancy—repre¬ 
sented the tail or the rest of the lizard, she was too 
helpless to determine. 

“Some part of me evidently is living,” she told her¬ 
self, “but, whichever it is, there’s nothing in it that 
matters} for all I care the whole of me might just as 
well be dead.” 

And she found, in the end, a certain detached satis¬ 
faction, compounded of interest and surprise, in the 
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sheer virtuosity with which this body which didn’t be¬ 
long to her succeeded in displaying its habitual 
efficiency: it could think, it could move, it could speak 
—^it could even, on occasion, smile! “The first ghost 
I’ve ever seen at Nant Tscob,” she thought: “the ghost 
of myself!” 

It was typical of the situation’s irony that Forest 
Fawr, on that day of all days, should reveal itself in 
new aspects of almost fantastic loveliness. Dol Escob 
had never shone with a more lustrous beauty than in 
this dark hour, the doomed valley assuming an air of 
ethereal gaiety that made its imminent destruction 
doubly unbearable. The river murmured and glistened 
in the sun, rejoidng in a sweet freedom; the trees 
stooped and swayed and flung their pollen on the 
breeze or shook out crumpled fans of delicate leaf; 
harmless rabbits crept out to crop their thymy tussocks; 
the green vale rang from end to end with torrents of 
bird-song. 

“So much innocent life,” Phil thought, “such a 
tender happiness!” 

But the doom of dark water rose in her mind to 
drown all things living, even as it had quenched the 
new-lit flame of her love for Lingen. 

“I cojld have borne it more easily,” she thought, 
“if it had been somebody else—^but I loved him so 
dreadfully . . .” And she shuddered, half-wonder¬ 
ing if she loved him still. 

Tregaron, as Lucrezia had prophesied, chose his 
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time for the family’s enlightenment. It was in his 
dramatic nature to excite surprise by sudden pro¬ 
nouncements that dislocated their life and asserted 
his autocratic omnipotence. He set the scene carefully, 
attiring himself for dinner with elijgance, and pro¬ 
ducing with a conjurer’s mysterious emphasis the last 
magnum of Bollinger in the Nant E scob cellar. That 
bottle remained on the sideboard, a tt ken of ceremony, 
until the meal was nearly over. Then, rising with an 
air of studied indifference, Tregaron uncorked it and 
stumped round the table filling their glasses and his 
own. 

“Lucrezia, my love,” he said, “1 would have you 
realize that this is an occasion. 1 know you’ll be de¬ 
lighted to hear what I tell you. The luck’s turned. I 
want you to drink to it. We are leaving Nant Escob.” 

He raised his glass high and emptied it with a 
flourish. Lucrezia, her features utterly immobile, 
sipped hers. Tregaron gazed at her angrily. 

“Don’t you hear what I say?” he cried. “I tell you: 
we are leaving Nant Escob!** 

Lucrezia smiled faintly. “Yes, I hear what you say, 
Tregaron, and you know I am glad. We are leaving 
Nant Escob. Va bene! But when? And where are we 
going?” She spread her hands in a gesture of inter¬ 
rogation. 

IVegaron laughed loudly. “What a woman!” he 
cried. “What a woman! When . . . when? I can’t 
tell you! That depends on negotiations, arguments, 
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arbitration. And where are we going? God knows! 
The whole world’s open to us. You can choose any 
habitation on earth short of Buckingham Palace. Ask 
for anything, and it’s yours! Understand—from this 
moment we’re rich, rich, rich! I can demand my own 
price and insist on it. North Bromwich wants Dol 
Escob for water. They’ve got to have it, and, by God, 
they shall pay for it! At this moment I have the whip 
hand over half a million of people, over the third rich¬ 
est city in the whole of the British Empire—and you sit 
there, all the lot of you, as little impressed as if Pd 
t5ld you the price of wool had gone up a halfpenny a 
pound!” He tossed back his head and laughed and 
strutted: this was one of his moments. “Drink up, 
Lucrezia, drink up!” he cried. “There’s more in the 
bottle. Another glass, Gerald, my boy!” He spilt the 
Rdne as he poured it, and Caterina flopped down on her 
knees to mop the carpet. “Diana, this news will please 
you, hah? Why, Phil, what’s the matter?” 

The glass stood untasted before her. Her crooked 
lips were set, her eyes blank, miserable. Lucrezia inter¬ 
posed hurriedly: “Don’t worry the child, Tregaron, 
she’s not feeling well.” 

“That’s all the more reason,” Tregaron exclaimed. 
“A drop of champagne will soon put her to rights. It’s 
the very thing for her.” 

Phil drank the stinging wine. Perhaps he was right. 
At least, it diverted Tregaron’s attention from her. 
She could hear the others bombarding him with eager 
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comments and questions. “I should like to hunt in 
Worcestershire, Father,” Gerald was saying. “No¬ 
body’s ever seen me decently mounred down there.” 
Diana asked; “Are we likely still to be here when 
Esmond comes back from India? I’d much rather not 
be married from Nant Escob, anyway. And I’ld like 
to go back to town at once and get c n with my music 
instead of boring myself here. Phil an stay and keep 
Mother company and entertain our marvellous Mr. 
Lingen when he comes down next week.” 

The words stung Phil alive. “Mr. Lingen is com¬ 
ing? Next week? Who said he was coming?” 

“You said so, didn’t you, Father?” Diana demanded. 

“What! Lingen? Of course he’s coming. There 
arc hundreds of details to be settled. He’s a very re¬ 
markable young man, as Barradale said. Imagine, 
Lucrezia, that boy worked the whole thing out for 
himself—from the original conception to its final pre¬ 
sentation on paper! He’s been haunting the Forest for 
years without our knowing. Geology, rainfall, evapora¬ 
tion, the rate of flow of the river—to say nothing of 
a survey of eighty miles of pipe-line! Barradale calls 
it genius—and I think that’s the only word for it!” 

Phil listened. How sweetly Tregaron’s praises of 
Lingen would have fallen on her ears in any other 
drcumstances! He was all that her passion had ever 
imagined, and more; yet the thought of his coming to 
Nant Escob terrified her. “I can’t bear to see him 
again,” she told herself; “for I love him—I shall 
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always love him—^while the thing he loves best in the 
world, the thing he lives for, fills me with utter loath¬ 
ing. I can’t blame himj I can’t stop loving him; but if 
I ever saw him again I think it would kill me.” 

Di^na gladly skipped oflF to London with Tregaron. 
Though he enjoyed letting everyone know of his 
change of fortune, he would not allow the complicated 
negotiations he had in front of him to pass out of his 
own hands. Wiener’s friends, the firm which had 
arranged the two mortgages on Nant Escob, showed 
themselves anxious to introduce him to important 
figures at the Parliamentary Bar; it did him good to 
see how the partners who had temporized and hedged 
and treated him as a nuisance when he came begging 
for a loan twelve months ago kow-towed to him now! 
He only condescended to eat their dinners and drink 
their wine because of the satisfaction he found in treat¬ 
ing them as they had treated him. Romantic as he was 
by nature, Tregaron’s principal delight in this new turn 
of fortune was cynical. He had learnt in a bitter school 
the Value of the congratulations and overtures of 
friendship he was beginning to receive, and accepted 
them all with undisguised contempt, making it plain 
that he did so without incurring the least obligation. 
In this resurrection, the acid humour which misfortune 
had somewhat neutralized, returned; he enjoyed the 
joke of telling the lawyers, whom he was tantalizing 
with shadowy hopes of handling the larger affair, that 
he found it difficult to raise the quarterly interest pay- 
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able on his mortgage. Tregaron’s affectation of timid 
humility puzzled them. When, dianging his tone 
abruptly, he laughed in their faces, they thought him 
a very odd man. Not altogether unr easonably. 

Phil stayed on at Nant Escob in a dream. The 
company of the doomed valley haunted herj for even 
at its loveliest (and, indeed, it had never been lovelier) 
it seemed aware of the impending destruction and in¬ 
creasingly eager, as are nations shuddering under the 
blows of war, to assume in the article of death an 
exaggerated show of permanence. That sublime and 
pitiful illusion sustained her in a tenor of life too high- 
pitched to be real, when, leaving the house, where 
Lucrezia and Gerald and Gaterina endlessly chattered 
of their happy release, she wandered away to the com¬ 
pany of her mutCf Sellow-victims, the river, the 
meadows rosy with sorrel, the patient woods. Brood¬ 
ing over them there in the thunder of Cabn Mawrion 
—so soon to be stilled!—she contrived to discover a 
certain melancholy ecstasy in the happiness of their 
fate compared with her own. 

“For the water will cover them utterly,” she 
thought, “and that will be the end of them; while I, 
with my empty heart, must go on and on till I die— 
and even when I’m dead my ghost may come back 
and mourn for them. After all,” she assured herself, 
with the gravity of youth, “perhaps it’s a good thing 
he did break my heart; you can’t break them twice, and 
a heart when it’s broken isn’t capable, thank heaven. 
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of feeling anything much.” 

But hers was—as she found to her alarm when, a 
week or two later, Lucrezia, with studied, significant 
casualness, announced that Lingen was hurrying down 
to Nant Escob for a long week-end. 

“I’m afraid,” she said, “that the poor young man 
will find us rather dull. You must try and brighten 
things up for him, Phil—^and, for heaven’s sake, if 
you take him a walk this time, do be careful of the 
sun! Your last expedition together was rather a fiasco; 
e vero? And try to be nice to him, darling. I like him, 
and so does Tregaron. There’s no doubt whatever he’s 
a most exceptional young man—quite apart from the 
fact that it seems we owe everything to him.” 

The prospect of meeting Lingen made Phil tremble 
with an unreasoning dread lest the sight of him should 
bring her back to sensation and therefore to pain. She 
took fright and fled, pretending a long-standing en¬ 
gagement with Janet. 

“I promised to spend the week-end at Gian Elan,” 
she informed Lucrezia. 

Lucrezia disbelieved her, and said so. It was, in 
her eyes, the first duty of well-behaved daughters to 
get themselves suitably and expeditiously married; for 
this end, and for no other, had she suffered the incon¬ 
venience of bringing them into the world. Though 
such strategies had been used before, Phil’s retreat 
from Lingen struck her as a tactical error; the young 
man was too sudden and swift in his nature (as she 
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read it) and far too busy to have time to waste on 
humouring maidenly finesse. She was prepared to 
argue Phil out of her childish behavic ar j but no sooner 
had she begun than she realized that this daughter of 
hers was no longer a child. Phil’s eves blazed in her 
matt-white facej her crooked lips we e set with a rigid 
intensity: Roccanera, Tregaron, whic ever it might be, 
Lucrezia recognized in her the tempi r of an inflexible 
will. 

“You’re quite right. Mother,” P lil said; “I told 
you a lie. I’ve made no arrangement with Janet. But 
I’m going to Gian Elan all the same.” 

“But what harm in the world . . .” Lucrezia mildly 
protested. 

Phil shook her head quickly. “It’s no good. I can’t 
explain, Mother; so please don’t ask me.” 

And next day, several hours before Lingen arrived, 
she went. 

At Gian Elan, thank God, there was no need for 
explanations. It was the beauty of the Delahayes’ code 
that they took the rough with the smooth and every¬ 
thing as they found it. Perhaps they were insensitive, 
perhaps they were almost stupid; yet, stupid or no, 
they seemed to have acquired in the place of intelli¬ 
gence a sense of proportion by which momentary 
distress or disaster (to say nothing of momentary 
triumph) were judged in the light of the family’s 
continuity of experience and found, therefore, equally 
powerless for good or evil. This secular inertia of Gian 
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Elan, which, time and again, Phil’s ardent nature had 
found irritating, was the best of cures for her present 
spiritual distress. As she entered the avenue of elms 
that afternoon she found Trevor Delahaye in shirt¬ 
sleeves, at work with his forester. The old trees, he 
told her, were getting groggy in their limbs. “Like 
myself,” he said, blue eyes wrinkled in his nut-brown 
face!. “By the time I’m ninety—if that ever comes! — 
they’ll begin to fall and be dangerous. So I’m plant¬ 
ing some oaks that I raised from acorns between them. 
Esmond’s children won’t see ’em at their best, but his 
grandchildren may. Go into the hall, my dear, and 
tell Janet I shan’t be long.” 

“Of course I’m delighted you’ve come without 
warning me,” Janet told her. The sight of Phil’s 
harassed face made her welcome more kindly j but, 
being a Delahaye, she asked no questions. 

As soon as dinner was over, Trevor Delahaye 
nodded asleep and snored in his chair, and the old dogs 
flopped at his feet and snored round him. The heavy 
breathing of the man and his dogs had the same quiet, 
regular rhythm; and Janet, who was used and content 
to listen to it night after night, made no attempt to 
disturb them. She sat silently knitting—her long and 
not over-shapely fingers were never idle—and as she 
spoke of the small things whose sum composed the 
narrow, sheltered life at Gian Elan, she sank her voice 
to a whisper for fear of waking him. 

^What a blessing it must be,” Phil thought, her 
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mind still dizzy with the storms out of which she had 
scudded into this smooth haven, “to be born with a 
natural content and serenity like theirs —to be insu¬ 
lated, immune, out of sheer heredity! They are poor; 
they grow sick; they die—but it makes no difference: 
Gian Elan will go on just the same, and that’s all that 
matters to them. Do the Delahayes e^ er feel anything 
personal?” she wondered. 

Her question was answered as soon as she began 
to speak of what Mr. Barradale had told them of 
Rob’s new activities. Janet’s fingers continued to knit, 
her features were as composed as ever; yet Phil, speak¬ 
ing, became conscious of a thinning (as it were) in the 
invisible, insulating element that lay between them; 
she saw Janet’s bleak, fine face grow suddenly nearer, 
illumined and made vivid—rlike some remote snowy 
summit flushed at dawn:—“Like the Jungfrau,” Phil 
thought, aware of its virginal quality. 

“Yes, I’ve heard about that already,” Janet told her, 
with slow, subdued eagerness. “Rob is building great 
hopes on his motor-car. He’s quite confident that the 
bill they’ve been fighting for will go through Parlia¬ 
ment by the end of the year; and then what he calls 
the ‘new age of locomotion’ is going to begin. I love 
his enthusiasm, Phil; but I must confess that the idea 
of these dreadful machines invading the countryside 
shocks me.” She sighed softly. “It’s odd, isn’t it,” she 
went on, with innocent aptness, “to have one’s feel¬ 
ings divided between longing for someone’s success and 
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hating the results of it? However, I suppose things 
like that have got to come. We can’t stand in the way 
of progress.” 

Phil shivered. With her mind full of Rob she had 
almost, momentarily, forgotten Lingen. Janet’s ques¬ 
tion brought back the old pain with redoubled violence. 
Its pressure was so intolerable that before she knew 
what she was saying she found herself tearfully con¬ 
fiding to Janet the doom that hung over Dol Escob. 

“You mean they’ll submerge the whole valley?” 
Janet asked calmly. 

' “Yes, everything—the woods, the fields, the farms, 
Nant Escob itself.” 

“Can’t your father protest?” 

“Protest? No, no. They’ll get powers from Parlia¬ 
ment. He wouldn’t protest, anyway, Janet. He’s 
wildly delighted. It’s terrible, terrible!” Phil cried. 
She thought: “Can’t you see how I’m suffering? Have 
you no word to help me?”—yet heard nothing but Sir 
Trevor’s snores and the click of knitting-needles. 

“They’ll be certain to pay compensation,” Janet said 
at last. “Your father will be a rich man.” 

“Compensation! How can they compensate? I’ld 
much rather we starved!” 

Again silence. “This won’t touch Gian Elan,” Janet 
said slowly. 

“No, nothing can touch you and Gian Elan,” Phil 
answered bitterly. “But what about me?” 

At that moment she felt angry with herself for 
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having uncovered her heart’s lacerations to those cold 
eyesj she hated the Delahayes’ selfish, serene 
immunity} she was thankful that Janet’s characteristic 
display of it had saved her from risking the deeper 
humiliation of confiding to her the cr.ix of her secret 
conflict—the bitter rapture of her broken love for 
Charles Lingen. Like an expanding flower nipped by 
frost she shrivelled back into herself. Janet Delahaye 
felt the change. She gazed at Phil for a moment with 
serene, candid eyes} then dropped her knitting and put 
out her hands towards her. 

“Pm sorry, Phil darling,” she said. “Pm most 
terribly sorry.” 

But Phil knew how perilous to herself was this 
awkward show of emotion} she shrank from the very 
sympathy she had invited. “No, it can’t be helped,” 
she said, with a short, piteous laugh. “I suppose we 
shall have to put up with it.” 

Janet’s cheeks flushed slightly} Phil’s rejection of 
the expression of feeling which had cost so much made 
her shy} when she spoke again, her voice had regained 
its accustomed firmness. 

“I shall hate to lose sight of you, Phil,” she said, 
“and so will father} but, when all’s said and done, 
there are always two sides to everything. Your people 
have never been really happy at Nant Escob; your 
mother hates it, and makes no bones about it} Rob’s 
gone} Virginia’s happily settled in Italy.” 

“Happily settled?” Phil broke in. “You mean, she’s 
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managed to get married!” 

Janet stared at her. “Why, Phil, you’re talking just 
like Diana. Her very voice! That doesn’t sound right 
from you . . .” 

“I’m sorry. I understand Di better now,” Phil said. 
“You see, I’ve never been unhappy before. I didn’t 
mean to be horrid and bitter. Please go on . . .” 

“. . . and Di, I suppose,” Janet continued, “will 
marry, too, when Esmond comes home. After all, you 
have no real friends but ourselves and the Wieners. 
You’ll be terribly lonely, you know . . .” 

* “I couldn’t be lonely at Nant Escob,” Phil answered 
quickly. “Do you imagine that nobody feels for a 
place as you do about Gian Elan?” 

Janet smiled. “Of course I don’t. I know just 
how much you love it. But, in any case, when you 
marry . . .” 

“I shall never marry.” 

“My dear, simple child! I shall bring that against 
you some day! But let me go on with my list. There’s 
your father and Gerald. Neither of them has ever 
exactly—how shall I put it?—‘fitted in’ with the 
people in the district} they’ve never actually belonged 
here, as you and I do. Don’t you think, on the whole, 
it would be a rather good thing for them to make a 
new start in some place where certain . . . unfortunate 
things that have happened are not remembered?” 

Phil shook her head miserably. It was an aspect 
of the disaster which had not occurred to her. Yet 
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that, more than any other, was the one which at this 
particular moment—and later when, Lingen having 
departed, Phil returned to Nant Esc )b—appealed to 
Tregaron. From the day when he left for North 
Bromwich after Barradale’s visit he had been 
triumphantly conscious of having reached another of 
those climacteric stages which, like red lines ruled in 
the balance-sheet he kept with destiny, determined the 
closing of an old account and the opening of a new. 
These terminal instants had always filled him with 
fresh inspiration and furnished him with a brand-new 
armoury of hopes and energies. He was aware, once 
more, of the baptismal emotion he had felt on the day 
when, snapping his fingers at the gibes of his Provengal 
school-mates, he had fled to Marseilles and shipped 
aboard the goSlette; at the moment when he had 
shouldered his smooth-bore musket at Genoa; on the 
hot Southern night that had witnessed his flight with 
Lucrezia; on that strange afternoon—nearly ten years 
since—when his eyes»had first seen Dol Escob; on the 
evening when Wiener had tempted him with the gold 
of Ophir. If his bodily strength was now less fit to 
confront opportunity, his spirit was as buoyant as ever; 
what was more, the promise of the next adventure was 
less complicated by hazards and uncertainties than any 
of the others, being providentially adapted to those 
diminished powers which (though he refused to con¬ 
fess their diminution) occasionally made themselves 
felt in disquieting ways. This new voyage, the richest 
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of all, was also the most plain-sailing. He was not set¬ 
ting out on any vague quest for wealth or power, but 
equipped, from the very start, with an abundance of 
both and prepared to exercise them. 

He abandoned Nant Escob without a single regret. 
That object of Lucrezia’s hatred, of Gerald’s disdain, 
of Phil’s almost religious devotion, was to him no more 
than the husk of a fruit, once greedily grasped and 
desired, whose sucked juice had set his teeth on edge. 
Its inheritance was associated in his mind with nothing 
but frustration. The place was accurst—accurst and, 
as sometimes in weaker moments he told himself, still 
haunted by the malice of the hateful old man who 
had imposed its trust on him. Now Fortune, by one 
of those swift changes of front for which he had 
always looked to her, had rewarded his patience and 
daring by transforming the curse into a blessing. He 
had always believed that bold gamblers had claims on 
her favour. Now he braced himself for the greatest 
gamble of his life—and, perhaps, the last. 

He entered upon his negotiations with enormous 
zest and a self-confidence characteristically heightened 
by the conviction that his luck was “in”—the result, 
in this case, of the Jameson Raid which, if his South 
African holdings had not vanished already, would 
certainly have played ducks and drakes with them. 

Having established himself in London, he watched 
the passage of the North Bromwich Corporation Water 
Act* 1896, and two smaller, subsidiary measures which 
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conferred on the city the statutory right to acquire the 
gathering-ground of the upper Garon, the C?r.crwen, 
and its tributary the Afon Llwyd. Ot’ the forty-five 
thousand acres involved, Tregaron possessed the abso¬ 
lute freehold of thirty j Trevor Delahaye and the 
Marquess of Clun held the remainde- of the water¬ 
shed, with the exception of certain neg ligible grazing- 
rights belonging to Evan Vaughan. 

As soon as the Act became law Tregaron was 
approached by the representatives of Lord Clun and 
Delahaye. It would be better, they reasonably sug¬ 
gested, for all parties concerned, if the landlords’ 
interests were placed in one competent hand and the 
bargain made collectively. The name of Lord Clun, 
they implied, as that of an ex-Cabinet Minister, would 
give power to that hand, and Tregaron should be glad 
to avail himself of this advantage. 

On the contrary. To Tregaron the name of Lord 
Clun was like a red rag to a, bull. He had never for¬ 
gotten Clun’s summary treatment of himself on the 
night of their first encounter at Gian Elan, nor the 
elevation of Lady Clun’s nose over the Meredith 
affair. Trevor Delahaye, snob that he was, might be 
content to be dragged at the tail of the Powys family 
chariot. He, Tregaron, had not the remotest intention 
of complying. If Clun wanted to discuss the matter, 
Tregaron would be prepared to treat with him as a 
principal: he was handling the business personally, and 
not inclined to deal 'vrith it at second-hand or 
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embark on a long correspondence with other men’s 
lawyers. Incidentally, his interests in the matter, he 
took leave to remind them, were double the size of 
Lord Clun’s. 

After three weeks of embarrassed silence the Moun¬ 
tain came to Mahomet. He appeared, most unwill¬ 
ingly, at the door of Tregaron’s suite in the Savoy, and 
was kept waiting for more than ten minutes. 

“Now look here, Tregaron,” he said in his heavy 
rustic voice, “what’s all this nonsense? Can’t you see 
that for a number of fortuitous reasons I happen to be 
ih a position to get better terms than yourself? 
Delahaye’s perfectly prepared to come in with me, 
and Delahaye’s no fool. United we stand, as they 
say. Divided, these beggars in North Bromwich will 
play one oflF against the other. And, apart from every¬ 
thing else, why not pool the legal expenses?” 

Tregaron smiled. “That question has already 
occurred to me. My interests, as I suppose I should 
be ashamed to confess, are much larger than yours or 
Delahaye’s. Is there any reason why I should help you 
out with your lawyers’ bill?” 

“But that’s easily arranged,” Lord Clun replied 
impatiently. “I’m prepared to treat the legal expenses 
■pro rata. My own lawyer, Wetherby, is a specialist in 
this sort of business. If there’s anyone living who’s 
competent to twist these damned fellows’ tails .. 

Tregaron threw back his head. “You will bear with 
my ignorance,” he said, “when I tell you his name is 
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unknown to me.” 

“Well, you may take my word . . Clun began. 

“If I proposed to take anybody’s word, my dear 
Clun,” Tregaron replied, “I should be delighted to 
take yours. There’s no reflection on i; or on him when 
I tell you that I decline to place my self in the hands 
of your Mr. Wetherby.” 

Lord Clun glowered. “He isn’t a ‘mister’j he’s 
called Sir Patrick.” This damned scoundrel, this 
butcher of timber who had come from God knows 
where and had set the whole county by the ears with 
his atrocious manners and lecheries, was actually 
patronizing him! Five centuries of good-breeding 
came to his rescue. He said; 

“Well, my dear Tregaron, you must have a lawyer, 
you know.” 

Tregaron agreed. “Yes, at some point or other in 
this transaction I must have a lawyer; but at the 
moment I fail to see the necessity of employing yours.” 

Lord Clun was heard to mumble something about 
the advantage of “all sticking together.” Tregaron’s 
eyes brightened: 

“What do I hear you say? Do you say we must 
all stick together? Allow me to refresh your memory! 
A short time ago, when I had the misfortune to be 
blackmailed by a drunken publican in Pont Escob, I 
to remember any acute anxiety on your part to 
stick to me. On the contrary, you went about the whole 
countrjrside blackguarding me to the limit of your rich 
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vocabulary, and your wife . . 

“Really, really, Tregaron!” Clun rose to his feet 
and towered over the bristling creature; his cheeks, 
which sagged like a bloodhound’s, went brick-red with 
anger. 

Tregaron laughed. “Very well. We’ll dispense 
with the details of her ladyship’s charitable verdict. 
But let me be clear, Lord Clun: At that time not one 
of you ‘stuck to’ me; you lifted your pharisaical noses 
and spoke of me as if I were dirt; you sniffed at my 
house like a lazarette and avoided my family. While 
now”—he waved his arms wide—“when it happens to 
suit you, when you think there’s something to be got 
out of my shady company, you come crawling along 
to lick my boots and talk smoothly about ‘sticking 
together’!” Tregaron’s voice, which had risen to a 
scream, fell suddenly. “May I suggest,” he said, with 
smiling, deadly politeness, “that the contrast between 
your attitude on that occasion and this makes a picture 
which is—shall we say?—slightly lacking in dignity? 
I beg leave to bid you good-day, sir.” 

Lord Clun departed in amazement. That evening 
he wrote a letter to Trevor Delahaye. “As you told 
me before,” he wrote, “the fellow’s impossible. Unless 
we’re extremely careful, he’ll queer the pitch for both 
of us; but I can see no means of dealing with him; he’s 
chock-full of imaginary grievances and as mad as a 
hatter.” 

There was method in Tregaron’s madness. Though 
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he realized the theoretical advantage of a "united 
front,” what he lost by failing to adopt it was out¬ 
balanced, in practice, by the satisfacti >n he drew from 
having made a Knight of the Garter look small and 
having dispelled an irksome sense of inferiority. The 
result of this rubber, in which honour^—to say nothing 
of dignities—^were even, stimulated his confidence; 
and, to tell the truth, Tregaron was less of a fool than 
he appeared to Lord Clun. 

If his cardinal weakness was the odd inhibition that 
forbade him to trust any living soul, his strength (and 
this, too, was another part of the same temperamental 
make-up) lay in a rustic, instinctive shrewdness, 
characteristic of noble and peasant alike among the 
older races, which he shared with Lucrezia and 
derived, no doubt, from his Provengal mother. This 
instinct assured him now, in spite of Lord Clun’s 
anxieties, that the moment was not yet ripe for the 
intervention of lawyers; he distrusted lawyers,anyhow, 
and that Lord Clun and Delahaye should already be 
pending money on them seemed to him a piece of 
folly which only betrayed their pathetic eagerness. 

No. The Corporation of North Bromwich had 
obtained their powers of compulsory purchase, and, 
reluctantly, he must bow to them; but it was for them 
to approach him—^not vaguely, through Mr. Barra- 
dale, but with concrete proposals which he could 
examine at leisure. The Corporation, he knew, were 

a proebgious hurry. Let them realize that he, un- 
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like Clun and Delahaye, was not. 

Their next move, in fact, was to write and ask him 
for the name of his solicitor, and inform him that Sir 
Patrick Wetherby wa,s protecting the interests of the 
Marquess of Clun. Tregaron replied shortly that he 
had none, and that, if his interests needed protection, 
he considered himself competent to protect them. The 
letter was anything but legal in form or spirit, but ex¬ 
pressed his attitude precisely. 

Their allusion to Wetherby, against whom he knew 
nothing, aroused in him a degree of suspicion that 
amounted to dislike. However eminent this particular 
lawyer might be, a vendor who employed one whose 
name was suggested by the buyers would be asking for 
trouble. A more obvious choice was the extremely 
reputable firm, Wiener’s friends, who had lent him 
money on Nant Escob and were still coquetting with 
him; but since they were Wiener’s friends and had 
helped him over a stile (or, to be more precise, had 
pulled him out of a ditch) Tregaron rejected them 
instantly. He preferred to wait, in any case, till North 
Bromwich showed its hand. 

When they did so, the figure they proposed made 
him livid with rage. For his thirty thousand odd acres 
they made what they called a “firm” offer of eighty 
thousand pounds. Tregaron sent back a long and 
elaborately ironical reply—^the suppressed artist in 
him had always taken delight in this species of com¬ 
position. Once more his suspicions were aroused. It 
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was evident to him that they imagined they were deal¬ 
ing with some ignorant person, un:idvised, as they 
knew, and likely to be dazzled by what, after all, in 
figures, was a considerable sum. He implied as much 
in his extremely oflFensive letter. 

The Corporation, to his disappointment, took no 
ofiFence. In the absence of any legal representation, 
they said, it was difficult to deal with him. (“All the 
better! ” Tregaron snorted.) On the other hand, it was 
only fair to themselves to inform him that the terms 
they had offered were almost identical with those 
which had been discussed and all but agreed on in the 
cases of his fellow-landowners. Sir Trevor Delahaye 
and Lord Clun, under the expert advice of Sir Patrick 
Wetherby. 

The mere mention of these three names was enough 
to send Tregaron sky-high. It was a piece of intoler¬ 
able ignorance and insolence on their side that his case 
should have been put on a par with those of his neigh¬ 
bours. The sum they proposed to give him in exchange 
for his patrimony represented the rock-bottom value, 
in a period of depression, of the moorlands alone. It 
might apply with justice (he wrote without prejudice) 
to the tracts owned by Clun and Delahaye, which were, 
essentially, undeveloped sporting-properties: it could 
never apply to his, which were developed sheep-runs; 
to the twelve farms, on which enormous sums of 
money had been expended, nor to the admittedly 
fertile valley of the Garon itself. What was more, it 
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failed to take into account the house of Nant Escob, 
an historic property of unique artistic value—(Tre¬ 
garon had forgotten his bow-windows!)—the mode] 
farm-buildings, actually modelled on Sandringham, 
the modern type of hydro-electric plant 

And finally—at this point Tregaron’s pen became 
eloquent—it took no account of the dignity of the 
name of Tregaron. He was aware that he found 
himself dealing with a body of business-men, ill- 
instructed in history; but even they might be interested 
to know that the Vale of Dol Escob had been placed 
irrthe hands of a Tregaron by a King of England be¬ 
fore the family of the noble lord to whom they re¬ 
ferred with so much deference had ever been heard of. 
For eight hundred years the Tregarons had held Nant 
Escob, as the tump of the ruined keep and the Norman 
chapel bore witness. Every stone of the house, every 
rock and field in the valley (he did not mention the 
scarred slopes bared of timber) carried the imprint 
of (he family’s age-long care and piety. For a Tre¬ 
garon to leave Nant Escob—and, even worse, to see it 
dismantled and submerged—^was the equivalent of a 
Herbert leaving Wilton or a Manners abandoning 
Haddon. For himself, indeed, the loss of Nant Escob 
was one which could never be compensated by mere 
money. He w'as an elderly man; his roots were too 
deep and too firmly set to bear transplantation. Since 
Parliament had decreed this sacrifice—he had almost 
sdd sacrilege—he must bow to its decision; but he 
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owed it as a sacred trust to the family’s past and its 
future tO' see that this invaluable birthright of a 
thousand years was not rashly barten d for so meagre 
a dish of pottage. As an afterthought he put down 
his estimate of that invaluable birthright’s value (the 
land, sporting-rights, standing crops, stock, buildings, 
and plant included) at three hundred thousand 
pounds. 

“Now let them sit down to it and think,” he reflected 
triumphantly, returning to Nant Escob. 

Oddly enough, when he reached it this time, 
Tregaron found himself actually touched by the 
poignancy of the picture he had so c>'nically painted, 
intoxicated by the fumes of the sentiment he had 
distilled for North Bromwich’s benefit. 

The excitement of living in the future (for already, 
in his mind, the money to be derived from Nant Escob 
was received, apportioned and spent) had fatigued 
him; though he wouldn’t admit the need of it, he was 
glad of a rest. And since, so far as he was concerned, 
the abandonment of Nant Escob was now an accom¬ 
plished fact, he gave no more thought to the farm 
(standing crops, stock, buildings or plant!), but settled 
down, for the first time in his life, to a study of his 
family’s history. 

The Nant Escob library afforded him ample 
material, not only in its dusty hoard of parchments, 
but in the printed books which his eighteenth-century 
ancestors had acquired. From that age till the middle 
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of the nineteenth he encountered a significant hiatus; 
but after the year in which his uncle succeeded, the 
mass of collected detail became almost bewilderingly 
rich. Genealogy and local history, it seemed, had been 
the old man’s prime passion and diversion; and the 
results of his researches, which covered the eight- 
hundred-odd years of the Tregarons’ existence, had 
been transcribed, with minute and precise calligraphy, 
into a series of notebooks bound in calf-skin, as orderly 
as a squad of Grenadier Guards on parade, an impres¬ 
sive monument of learning and piety. 

^Tregaron, in his new mood, devoured them greedily. 
Their digestion reinforced that sense of his own im¬ 
portance which the assurance of wealth and his treat¬ 
ment of Lord Clun had, somewhat shakily, established. 
He pored over them night after night, completely 
absorbed. Lucrezia, who knew how tired he was, found 
it hard to drag him to bed; for he was living in a world 
of dead men and forgotten deeds, from which his be¬ 
mused intelligence emerged with difficulty. His in¬ 
terest grew so intense that he felt the need of sharing 
it; and since Lucrezia had a family history of her own 
beside which the chronicles of the Tregarons could 
only look pallid, he fell back upon Phil. 

Phil listened to him submissively, but without en¬ 
thusiasm. The names and deeds that inspired Tre¬ 
garon could not stir the lethargy beneath which she had 
lain crushed and mute since her world had crumbled. 
Nant Escob’s past now moved her no more than its 
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future j its fate, and her own, were settled j both she 
and it had practically ceased to exist. What better 
evidence of this could be found th in the fact that, 
after her one precipitate flight to G 1 in Elan, she had 
actually found it possible to meet Li .gen and see him 
and speak with him without suffering unduly? It 
seemed strange that this man, whose image for nine 
long years had secretly possessed her imagination, and 
then, in forty-eight hours of utter rapture, had trans¬ 
ported her to incredible heights of ecstasy, should 
suddenly have lost every vestige of god-like splendour 
and have become, in her eyes no more than a handsome, 
ambitious young engineer^ to whom, without a spark 
of emotion, she said: ^^How d’you do?”—while Lin- 
gen, who was no fool, accepted the situation, and was 
possibly rather relieved to have escaped from a roman¬ 
tic interlude which might have damaged his work? She 
listened to Tregaron so dumbly, indeed, that he found 
her hopeless as an audience, and, finally realizing her 
disinterest, pursued his researches alone. 

For a man who habitually expressed himself in 
action this solitary obsession was dangerous. Lucrezia 
noticed the effects of it in his increasing moodiness. 
Tregaron had always lived in a world remote from 
hers, but the one which he now inhabited had a sinister 
quality. He moved and spoke and ate like a man 
possessed; and later, as weeks dragged on, and the 
bargainers in North Bromwich continued to hold their 
hand, became prey to another odd disquietude, from 
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which, try as he might, he could not wholly escape. 

Though he scorned the mumbo-jumbo of supersti¬ 
tion, his childhood in Provence—and, perhaps, his 
Provencal blood—made him naturally superstitious to 
a degree. So, little by little—and almost as if the 
calf-bound notebooks possessed talismanic qualities— 
the image of Colonel Tregaron, and the memory of 
that solitary interview on the eve of his death, began 
to haunt him. When he sat alone in the library at night 
poring over his records, that image, that presence 
assumed in Tregaron’s mind an actuality, a positive 
spiritual preponderance such as they had never achieved 
in life. Again and again he assured himself that the 
desiccated stalk of a man, who, even as he had seen 
him, looked barely alive, was now nothing but a 
withered cadaver beneath the mound in the graveyard 
—^as dead as his mangy dogj yet no sooner was his 
confidence established than suddenly, arbitrarily, the 
last words the old man had spoken broke out against 
the background of his brain as though scored in letters 
of fire: 

**Nant Escob will come to you without conditions'^ 
the colonel had said. “ 7 / is a trusty none the less; 1 
look to you—not for my sake or your own—to fass on 
that trust to your heirs. Remember—if you should 
betray it . . .” 

He was not betraying it, Tregaron told himself 
fiercely. This house in which his forebears had 
mouldered and starved for eight hundred years, in 
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a barren valley, a prey to all nature’s violence, and 
haunted, at that, by ancient, ghostly despairs, was the 
incubus that had crushed and hampered the family’s 
life, like that of a yew-tree stubbornly writhing to 
escape from the pressure of fallen cr.igs. He was not 
betraying that trust. Once freed fron. this valley, lost 
and accurst, and re-established by fort une—^not by any 
will of his own—in a kindlier soil, that old stock might 
achieve the full growth of which fate and valley had 
cheated it. Why, each word that the old man had 
spoken enjoined him to grasp opportunity! Away with 
these black and devilish admonitions! Away with 
them! 

Yet whether they sprang (as Tregaron persuaded 
himself) from fatigue and uncertainty and the morbid 
obsessions of loneliness, or (as sometimes, against all 
reason, he feared) from some dark, supernatural 
source, that presence and those fiery words continued 
to haunt him: he could not away with them; they clung 
to the stones of Nant Escob like a miasma; if he 
breathed its stale, charnel air much longer he would 
not be able to answer for his reason’s stability. It was 
fortunate for him (and doubly so for Lucrezia) that 
on the day when he had finally determined to escape, 
another letter arrived from the Corporation, with a 
new offer half as big again as the one he had rejected. 

Immediately Tregaron was transformed. Things 
were moving at last! The moment when lawyers might 
take a hand had arrived. He rushed up to Londo* 
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forthwith and consulted Wiener, who listened to him 
with amused and tolerant patience. 

“Whom do you advise me to go to?” Tregaron 
asked. 

“You won’t take offence if I say that I’m rather 
tired of advising you? The best man I know for this 
kind of business is Patrick Wetherby.” 

“Not a bit of it,” Tregaron said. “He’s acting for 
Clun.” 

“Well, so much the better. Surely your interests arc 
identical?” 

‘ “Think of somebody else,” Tregaron demanded. 

“I can only suggest my own lawyers. They’re per¬ 
fectly sound. You’ve dealt with them twice already 
over the Nant Escob mortgages. But, of course, as 
I said before, you never take my advice, so it’s hardly 
worth giving.” 

“You’re quite right. And I’m not going to take it 
this time,” Tregaron laughed. 

Wiener left it at that. “Water seems to pay better 
than gold,” he said. “I wish you’ld buy some of ours.” 

“Gold? No, thank you!” 

“No. Water. Our new property on the East Rand 
is full of it—drowned past redemption. Olifant’s Vlei. 
You were in it once, weren’t you?” 

“I was,” Tregaron said grimly. 

“Well, you’re well out of it now, I can tell you,” 
Wiener went on. “By the way, I was delighted to hear 
of Virginia’s engagement.” 
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Tregaron gaped at him. "Oh, that? Pd almost for¬ 
gotten it.” 

He stumped down into Lombard Street. (Stairs 
troubled his legs increasingly.) As he gazed at the 
board in the lobby the words Marx and Verona^ 
Solicitorsy in large white lettering att'^cted him. He 
had never encountered the name of tnis firm beforej 
but the building in which they were housed, being 
Wiener’s, implied a certain stability, and Verona, the 
name of a city, no less than Marx, suggested that they 
were Jews. 

“Jew and Latin,” he thought,"are not a bad combin¬ 
ation: I can count, between them, on getting my pound 
of flesh. I might go much further and fare worse.” 

Entranced by his own precipitance and tickled by 
the idea of having rejected Wiener’s advice and of 
then picking up a lawyer on Wiener’s own doorstep, 
Tregaron entered the office and asked for Mr. Verona. 
He chose him in preference to Marx because of the 
chance of showing oflF his Italian. 

He might, indeed, have fared worse. The firm, had 
Tregaron known it, was a trifle shady, but undeniably 
astute. Verona, an elderly man with a Roman em¬ 
peror’s profile and a lisp, received him doubtfully. 
“An old actor in search of a loan,” he thought. "I’ll 
soon get rid of him.” Tregaron confirmed his sus¬ 
picions by opening the interview with a dramatic 
obeisance. 

"Ao« so mente, signore,^ he began. 
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“Excuse me, sir,” said Verona: “though my name is 
Italian and I speak it, my natural language is English.” 

Tregaron bowed and began again: “I know nothing 
of you or your partner,” he said, “except your names, 
which predispose me in your favour for the particular 
business I have in hand. I have lived a great deal 
in Italy: my wife, I may say, is a Duchessa di Roc- 
canera. I am engaged at the moment in selling my 
family estate to the Corporation of North Bromwich. 
They have offered me a ridiculous sum for it . . .” 

Tregaron paused significantly. Verona nodded. He 
knew what was wanted. 

“How much.?” he asked. 

“A hundred a,nd twenty thousand,” Tregaron said 
casually. 

“A hundred and twenty thousand founds?'' 
Verona’s eyes quivered: in spite of his Tiberian pro¬ 
file, he suddenly looked like Wiener. 

Tregaron nodded brusquely. “Pounds sterling. Of 
course I’ve refused it. I want, at the very least, a 
quarter of a million, and I think we shall get it. If you 
don’t know my name, I can refer you to Sir Otto 
Wiener. He advised me, I may tell you frankly, to 
employ Sir Patrick Wetherby, whom you doubtless 
know.” 

“Extremely well,” Verona said, “but not person¬ 
ally.” 

“So nv'ch the better. He is acting for other land- 
» 


owners. 
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‘‘Perhaps, if you will go into deta Is . . Verona 
suggested. 

Tregaron went into details. Verona listened. His 
opaque brown eyes grew keener} he made notes as 
Tregaron spoke and did not interrupt him. 

“The main point is this,” Verona lisped at last. “The 
North Bromwich Corporation must have this water: 
they’re empowered by Act of Parliament to acquire it} 
and public bodies, in my experience, are—lamentably 
from the taxpayer’s point of view, but fortunately for 
us—less inclined to count the cost than private in¬ 
dividuals. Moreover, they’re bound to be in a devil 
of a hurry—public bodies always are—and you, I take 
it, are not. If you are, I strongly advise you to think 
better of it. You have the good fortune, Mr. Tre¬ 
garon, to be holding in the palm of your hand one of 
the richest cities in Europe. They can afford to pay 
through the nose for their cup of tea, and we can make 
them do so. I’m extremely flattered that you have 
given us your confidence ...” 

“You need not flatter yourself,” Tregaron broke in 
bewilderingly. “If you like, you can flatter the sign- 
painter who supplied your name-plate. The lettering 
is vulgar, but extremely effective. Designed to catch 
the eye, it has caught a client. I shall send you all the 
documents relating to the sale this afternoon. Good- 
day, sir.” 

Verona ushered him out ceremoniously. Stepping 
•nto the street Tregaron laughed at himself. Was 
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ever, in all his life, a bow drawn more at a venture? 
No wonder \'^erona smiled and salaamed! It was the 
least he should do for a man who, out of sheer caprice, 
had just put a probable ten thousand pounds into his 
pocket! Tregaron hailed a hansom-cab and went jing¬ 
ling westward. By the time he had reached St. Paul’s 
he was scared by the rashness of what he had done 
and had conceived the most devastating suspicions of 
Marx and Verona. A reasonable man, he told himself, 
would certainly have employed Patrick Wetherby; 
and regret consumed him till, alighting at the Savoy, 
he learnt from the porter that the Marquess of Clun 
was waiting for him upstairs. 

“What? Again?” cried Tregaron magnificently. 
“How long has Lord Clun been waiting?” 

“The best part of an hour, sir. I told his lordship 
you’ld certainly be back before six.” 

As Tregaron entered the room the big man rose 
uneasily. 

“Ah, here you are at last, Tregaron,” he said. “I’ve 
just heard in a roundabout way from North Brom¬ 
wich that the Corporation has made you an offer— 
something like four pounds an acre. Will you tell me 
if there’s any truth In it?” 

Tregaron smiled. “Why should I tell you. Lord 
Clvm?” The phrase “sticking together” came auto¬ 
matically into Clun’s mind: he refrained from using 
it—^luckily, for Tregaron went on: “But, after 
all, why shouldn’t I? The figure is correct. Of 
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course I’ve refused it.’^ ' 

"Refused it? But, my dear fellow' Do you realize 
that Wetherby, who’s a tip-top man at the job, has 
practically closed with them, on my behalf and on 
Delahaye’s, for three?'* 

"Perhaps Mr. Wetherby—I beg his pardon—^Sir 
Patrick—is not quite such a tip-top' man at his job 
as you imagine?” 

Clun’s heavy face fell. "Well, look here, Tre¬ 
garon,” he said, "I wish you and your fellow, what¬ 
ever his name is, would do me the kindness of keeping 
me informed how matters go on. I’ld take it as a per¬ 
sonal favour. In these hard times . . .” 

Tregaron bowed stiffly. "The name of the firm I’m 
employing is Marx and Verona, if that’s any use to 
you.” 

"Good God!” said Lord Clun. "Well, of course, if 
once you can trust ’em . . .” 

During the course of the negotiations, which dragged 
on for more than six months, Tregaron had increasing 
cause to trust Verona. This deal was the biggest thing 
that had ever come the firm’s way, and they rose to 
the occasion, handling it with a mixture of Italian 
subtlety and Semitic shrewdness. Verona, in particular, 
was a very tower of strength, possessing as he did a 
store of that Southern inertia whose deficiency in 
Tregaron Lucrezia had so often supplied. When 
Tregaron grew fretful and agonized by delays, 
Verona, with his lisping speech and Tiberian profile. 
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was always ready to soothe him, 

“Wait, wait, my dear sir,” he would say. “We’re 
wearing them down. They’ve got to have their water j 
they’ve got to pay for it. They’re trying, naturally 
enough, to save their faces with their constituents. But 
time is on our side, and time will beat them. Wait, 
wait . . 

Tregaron sometimes wondered whether the strain 
of waiting was worth what it cost him. His natural 
impatience rebelled against this long tale of arguments, 
procrastinations, postponements. Left to himself, he 
wquld certainly have given in by the end of three 
months. When the sum of money involved was so 
large, was it worth while haggling over mere tens of 
thousands? To Verona and Marx it was very decidedly 
worth while. They would have haggled with equal 
pertinacity over a hundred. But the process exhausted 
Tregaron, He began to sleep badly. When he fell into 
a doze, he dreamt of interminable columns of figures 
and insoluble problems in compound-arithmetic that 
drove him to despair. Once or twice, towards the end, 
he imagined himself waking to see the colonel’s Mene 
Tekel Ufharsin graven in letters of fire on the lurid 
night-sky of London, and actually woke, drenched 
with sweat, to see that the light which had deluded his 
sick fancy was no more than the blood-red lettering 
that flashed from the whisky-towers over the darkling 
river. 

In the daytime, to whip himself up, he drank “more 
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than was good for him.” Not that this meant much 
nowf in the present state of his m rves a couple of 
brandies-and-sodas would set his head spinning. His 
sight troubled him, too, and the fits of sudden vertigo 
and numbness in the limbs which made him dread 
walking in the dark. His legs tired so easily that ho 
chartered a private hansom in which, every morning, 
he drove down to his lawyers’ in Lombard Street, and 
later in the day, set out westward to ogle the women 
on the pavements. To ogle them merely: that was 
what it amounted to now. 

One morning Verona, shocked by his shrunken 
features, his increasing pallor and the tremulous move¬ 
ments of his hands, spoke seriously to him. 

“Look here, sir,” he said, “this won’t do! My 
partner and I are getting concerned about you. You’re 
worrying yourself unnecessarily. You can’t do any¬ 
thing. This deal will go through, as I’ve told you 
again and again. If you won’t go home, why not run 
down to Brighton or somewhere within reach of 
London? If anything important turns up I’ll promise 
to wire you at once.” 

Tregaron shook his head obstinately. “I prefer 
being on the spot. How much longer d’you think it 
will take?” 

“I can only tell you they look like weakening. I'hc 
press in North Bromwich appears to be touching them 
up. They can’t quite bring themselves to swallow 
three hundred thousand. Up till now they’ve tried to 
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Steer clear of arbitration j but they’ll probably have 
to come to it!” 

A clerk bustled into the room with the second post. 
Verona glanced at it. “Ah, here’s something to do 
with our business,” he said. He opened the letter 
methodically (Tregaron would have ripped it!) and 
read it through. Then he smiled: “At last!” he said. 
“They’ve come to their senses. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand.” His face glowed with triumph. “What 
about it?” 

“We’ll take it,” Tregaron gasped. Blood rushed 
to Jiis head. He panted like a dog, then swayed left¬ 
wards and clutched the table. Verona caught him and 
barely saved him from falling. “Steady . . . steady!” 
he whispered. Tregaron recovered himself quickly and 
brushed him aside. He threw back his head and 
laughed the old ringing laugh. 

“H’m! A quarter of a million,” he said. “iVo« 
c^e male, Verona?” 

“Non (^e maleV* Verona agreed. 

Nant Escob was gone! 

“Will you do me the favour,” Tregaron said, “of 
sending a wire to my wife? Just these words: Sale 
cotnfleted. Six million lire.** 

“Delighted,” Verona replied, as he rang his bell. 

He made a note on his scribbling-pad “Telegram—• 
sixpence.”' 



INTERLUD1-: 




Diamond Jubtdke beacons flared out along the Radnor 
March like the bivouac fires of a host-.le army’s invest¬ 
ment. No sooner had they fallen to ashes than the 
forces of destruction began to invade I)ol Escob. They 
came slowly at first, by twos and threes; small parties 
of men grotesquely laden with kna[isacks and poles 
and tents and surveying instruments, toiling upward 
past the gates of Nant Escob toward the source of the 
Garon and the ultimate peaty wastes. They paused at 
the end of the avenue and stared in wonder at the long 
white house, like explorers surprised to stumble on 
relics of a dead civilization. Sometimes they ventured 
to approach the back-door and ask Caterina for hot 
water. She made them welcome, for such visits excited 
her, and jabbered to them in Italian, which they took 
for Welsh. 

By Pont Escob Station gangs of navvies were already 
encamped, under canvas at first and later in galvanized 
huts. Some were doubling the line and laying new 
sidings and levelling yards for dumps of material; 
others crossed the Bridge of the Bishop and set to work 
widening the valley-road and strengthening its founda¬ 
tions to carry a light railway-track into the heart of the 
forest. With infinite, ant-like patience they rigged 
their tripods and hauling tackle; little trollies ran 
hither and thither carrying rocky debris dislodged from 
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the mountain-side by charges of dynamite. All day 
the shut valley rang with the tinkling impact of 
hammers on drills boring holes in the rock for blast¬ 
ing} at six o’clock every evening the day’s charges were 
fired, and gigantic echoes bellowed from crag to crag, 
as though a barrage of high-explosive was bursting on 
Forest Fawr’s outer defences. Tom fragments of 
stone sang through the still sky like shrapnel or dron¬ 
ing splinters of shell-case, and mightier masses, flung 
into the air, went clumsily crashing downward to fall, 
amid spouting columns of spray, in the Garon’s black 
pools, with a splash that could be heard when the last 
detonation’s echoes had died away. Then the men who 
had cowered under cover emerged into a deathly 
silence (through which, of a sudden, the drowned voice 
of the river asserted itself) and an air that was thick 
with the dust of pulverized rock and the reek of ex¬ 
plosive. They piled their picks and hammers and 
chisels and filed off down the valley} and buzzards and 
ravens, which, during the day, had been driven away 
from their haunts, hung over the desolate scene of 
destruction, uttering wild cries, like vultures quartering 
an abandoned battlefield. 

In the evening, the village, whose street, save on 
market-days, was usually deserted, became thronged 
and boisterous as a Black-G>untry fair-ground. As yet 
the North Bromwich brewers had not set up their 
canteens, for the local bench, fearing disorders, was 
chary of granting licences. The four inns did a roar- 
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ing trade. Crowds of men in clothes caked with red 
earth clustered round their doors like swarming bees. 
Meredith, of the “King’s Head,” pulled his soused 
wits together and extended his premises} three times 
a week the great drays from Builth n -lied their barrels 
to his door, while Sula pulled out Tregaron’s discarded 
unery} her coarse charms, fed on such surfeit of 
amorous glances, blossomed grossly anew. 

Reinforcements of county-police were drafted into 
the village} but Pont Escob, that Autumn, knew no 
more law than a mining-camp in the middle of a gold- 
rush. On Saturday nights it became the scene of such 
uncontrollable orgies that the police gave up any hope 
of restoring order and retired to their station, while 
Meredith sat up into the small hours, behind locked 
doors, counting the money he had taken. 

On Sundays the farmers of the Forest drove in to 
church or chapel as usual. Black-bearded, dour-eyed, 
they picked their way through the litter of broken 
bottles and dusty caps and torn paper, where the 
navvies lounged and spat and poked fun at them. Mr. 
Prosser rose up in the pulpit and preached plaintive, 
bewildered sermons against drink and lust} his inno¬ 
cent parish was being debauched beneath his eyes. The 
farmers and their prim, black-veiled wives listened 
grimly and looked down their noses and nodded 
approval. In theory they deprecated the invasion as 
much as he} but in practice, while they lifted shocked 
eyes to heaven, imploring vengeance, they knew that 
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this monstrous thing was a smile of fortune. Their 
hard, pharisaical eyes were quick to catch the glint of 
gold amid this godless confusion. Things being what 
they were (and Heaven, apparently, unwilling to alter 
them),it seemed hard that publicans and sinners should 
hold a monopoly of their exploitation, and only fair 
that the righteous should take a hand in it. The 
Almighty had seen fit to burden them with lean years 
in abundance} now, moving in ways that were un¬ 
doubtedly mysterious, He had given up the hosts of 
the ungodly into their hands. It was their duty, as 
OJd Testament men, to spoil the Egyptians; and they 
did so now, to some purpose—for there was nothing 
which they could produce on their farms that the un¬ 
godly were not glad to consume at the prices they chose 
to ask for it. The Garon water-scheme, it was said, 
would take seven years for its completion: four years 
on the great stone dams and another three on the filters, 
power-house and pipe-track. Seven years! They re¬ 
membered the dream of the seven fat kine, and drove 
home to their Sunday roast and their Bible-reading 
disgusted, indignant and triumphant. 


Nant Escob, that year, felt nothing of the turmoil 
that invaded the lower valley, beyond the occasional 
intrusion of strayed revellers or thirsty pioneers. Only, 
every evening, at six o’clock precisely, the air around 
it was shaken by a succession of distant booms, when 
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the blasting-charges exploded, wh^ch resembled a 
mutter of thunder amid the hills, or gun-fire far out 
at sea. By Tregaron’s orders all work on the farm 
had been practically abandoned. He had no intention 
of throwing good money away. So the fields that Joe 
Barley had broken were allowed to he fallow. Blown 
seeds possessed the furrows, and docks and thistles 
spread their purple or coraline bloom where sea-green 
oats had shimmered. No traps were set in the warrens, 
no vermin were shot; wild things of all kinds, en¬ 
couraged by this unaccountable respite and unconscious 
of the greater doom which it portended, broke out into 
an intense proliferation and grew strangely bold. The 
otters that haunted the Garon remained unhunted— 
(Trevor Delahaye’s lameness kept him and his hounds 
to the plain, and indeed, one cold February night, the 
old man died in his sleep)—a partridge hatched out 
her chicks on the rank lawn in front of the house and 
a sparrow-hawk killed them; at the foot of Phil’s 
garden Joe Barley discovered a vixen and cubs. 

Nant Escob, slipping back into wildness, grew daily 
more lovely, with the smiling wistful serenity which 
sometimes, when the stress of active living is over, 
makes pure and childlike in resignation the feature of 
old age. Phil saw this loveliness without being aware 
of it; the beauty of the earth had lost its power to 
exalt or to wound her. She was no longer unhappy 
because she was no longer alive. (Even her sudden 
sympathy for Janet when Sir Trevor died was oddly 
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unreal.) Some day, she thought, she might suddenly 
come to life again} now that the first horror was over, 
she would as soon exist at Nant Escob as anywhere 
else} yet when Lucrezia, concerned for her null in- 
difiFerence, and fretful, herself, against an isolation 
that was no longer necessary, insisted on Tregaron’s 
allowing them to go to Italy at the beginning of 
March, Phil was no more sorry to leave Nant Escob 
than she had been glad to return to it. Her indolent 
mind lay fallow and choked with untidy weeds, like 
Joe Barley’s abandoned ploughland, so that it didn’t 
much matter what Lucrezia, or anyone else, decided 
to do with her body. 

As they passed in a flurry through London they 
dined with Tregaron. He was giving a party that 
evening to a number of his latest series of business 
friends—^including the invaluable Verona, to whom 
Lucrezia (who grew more exclusive with every mile 
she moved nearer Naples) was exceedingly rude. 
Diana came, too, looking happy but thinner and oJder, 
with two anxious flecks of colour on her cheeks. She 
was studying harder than ever, she said, and going to 
dozens of concerts. Lucrezia tried to persuade her to 
come with them to Naples. She laughed: “To stay 
with Virginia? Well, really. Mother! No, I mustn’t 
leave London,” she told them. “There’s new trouble 
with the Afridis, the papers say, on the North-West 
Frontier, and Esmond may possibly be in it.” 

As she waved them away on the boat train, Phil 
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thought Di looked small and pathetic Caterina 
travelled with them. She had never taken a holiday 
since the day on which she left Italy twenty years be¬ 
fore. It was Tregaron, in his newl\-generous mood, 
who suggested her going. And he gave Phil twenty- 
five pounds. A week later Geralit joined him in 
London—he was glad of a strong y 'Ung arm to help 
his lameness—and Nant Escob was empty and de¬ 
serted, except for the hands who worked under'Joe 
Barley. 


With the Spring of the year and lengthening days 
the Garon Waterworks Scheme took a sudden leap for¬ 
ward. The stifFest part, it had always been said, would 
be the beginning: the vast concentration of material 
at the new rail-head and the task of hauling it a 
thousand feet up the valley. Before the jaws of Dol 
Escob, that stony gorge where the valley-road, hewn 
in live rock, crossed the face of the cliff like a cornice 
and the Garon thundered beneath down five steps of 
cataract, the railway-line, which before had crawled 
patiently upward ten yards at a time, made a sudden 
halt. 

Up to this point the metalled track had roughly 
followed the course of the ancient road: above it, the 
gradients grew too severe for steam-driven pistons. In 
face of that pass, the Thermopylae of Forest Fawr, the 
host of invaders, though reinforced, settled down to 
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a sullen siege. If they could not scale the cliff’s vertical 
side, they must blast their way through the living rock 
of its glacis. The men worked in triple shifts, reliev¬ 
ing one another like obstinate waves of storm-troops. 
When the first had spent its fury of drilling steel and 
its tons of high explosive and retired exhausted, a 
second pushed on through the dust and yellow smoke 
of the last assault. 

From grey of dawn until the light failed, the sky 
was shaken by a series of vast detonations whose 
echoes went rumbling away through the funnelled 
valleys to startle the sheep that grazed at the source 
of the Garon. After dark, when the day’s last charge 
had been fired, the red points of glowing braziers and 
pale circles of lanterns could be seen like fixed stars 
in the night of the valley-bottom, with slow, fore¬ 
shortened shapes, subhuman or human, crawling be¬ 
tween them; and even when the river-mist rose,^ first 
dimming and then extinguishing these faint constella¬ 
tions, the screech of drills, the clinking of chisels, and 
now and again, a hoarse shout of warning, continued 
to rise through the darkness, shrilly detached from 
Garon’s hushed thunder. The ravens and peregrine- 
falcons that haunted the cliffs above this inferno of 
flying stone abandoned their nests and betook them¬ 
selves to wilder recesses of the hills. 

At this period Forest Fawr began to take its toll 
of the invaders—not only with missiles hurled back on 
their wielders from its rocky matrix, but with falling 
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rock, dislodged by the iron fingers of frost from 
fissures they had made, crashing downward at night, 
or in broad daylight, as though aimed at its foes by 
some superhuman catapult. The hospital-tent that was 
pitched in the mouth of the valley received, every day, 
its complement of crushed human bone and flesh and 
sinew. The contractors complained th.it the men grew 
stupid and careless; they blamed Meredith, and 
clamoured for well-managed canteens. But the men 
knew better. There was something fighting against 
them. “A black job,” they called it: “It gets on your 
nerves,” they said, and no wonder they drank! Trade 
was booming in England that year and labour grew 
scarce. Mass-desertions depleted the force besieging 
Dol Escob. The contractors, in panic, raised wages; 
but desertions continued; the men murmured, and the 
temper of those that remained became ugly—so ugly 
that one night they set fire to the new canteen. Lord 
Clun, who was down on the border for a month, heard 
the news and telephoned to London for leave to bring 
in militia. No militia arrived; but for three weeks 
Pont Escob was stiff with police. 

Then the Garon, not to be outdone, took a hand. 
It came down in a red, laughing spate that swept away 
tents, huts, rolling-stock and machinery like so much 
driftwood. “You think to tame mei** it scoffed as it 
surged along. For three weeks the new road from 
Pont Escob was a quagmire of clay. Men stood in it 
Itp to their knees and blasphemed at their straining 
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horses. Loaded wagons, sunk to their axles, dotted its 
length like foundered shipsj and no sooner were they 
dug out than landslides began—^tons of loosened shale 
and earth slipping down from the shaken mountain 
to block the way anew and impede communication. The 
men who were blasting rock abandoned their work for 
lack of supplies. All hands were engaged in the 
monstrous labour of clearing the blocked road’s sur¬ 
face. Its foundations, thank heaven, were solid, the 
contractors said. 

But were they? The river had done its secret work; 
the fringe of the flood had seeped everywhere down 
and under. One day, when the first train came puffing 
up the valley-bottom at dawn, the driver saw, at the 
foot of a downward gradient, that where the track 
had once run lay an empty chasm, with rails and 
riveted sleepers sagging in mid-air. He shut off steam 
and pulled on his brakes. Too late . . . the way of 
the loaded trucks behind pushed the locked wheels 
forward. Steel screeched and sparks flew as he and his 
engine toppled over into the gulf. A plume of white 
steam spurted upward from the burst boiler. A truck- 
load of men at the end of the train, who had jumped 
free in time, ran forward to find a hundred feet of 
embankment gonei. 

Mr. Barradale came down that month and inspected 
the works. No need to loM heart, he said; things were 
going splendidly. In another two months they would 
be through the worst of the job. Dam-building, like 
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fighting, was easy} the bulk of the"struggle lay In 
establishing communications—as Sir Herbert Kitchener 
had proved, that summer, in his march on Khartoum 
(during which Trevor Delahaye’s heir, the new 
baronet, had been killed by a Dervish spear). Mr. 
Barradale dined with the engineers in their mess and 
told quietly-funny stories in his deep, rumbling voice. 
He was remarkably modest, they thought, for a man 
of his eminence, as was also his pupil, Charles Lingen, 
who accompanied him and was said to be the real con- 
ceiver of the Garon Scheme. Barradale listened to 
their tale of troubles serenely. He kept on nodding 
his ugly grey head and smiling. 

“My dear friends,” he said, “you can’t make an 
omelette without breaking eggs, and an omelette of 
ostrich eggs is a biggish order. Once you get past this 
gorge it’ll all be as good as over, except the shouting. 
I’ve arranged for the shouting to take place exactly 
two years from to-day. You must make no mistake; 
for I want the Queen to be present. The wonderful 
old lady’s getting rather shaky by all accounts; the 
Jubilee celebrations last year were an awful strain. 
However . . He smiled and left them, strangely 
heartened. A great man, they agreed; and the work a 
great woilc, well worth doing . . . 


(In Italy the seasons move with a steadier rhythm, 
and nature performs her cyclical tasks with classical 
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predston. Even miracles take place according to time¬ 
table: the blood of Saint Januarius duly liquefies at a 
given moment, and, after that, nothing untoward can 
happen in Naples for another year. It was a great con¬ 
solation to Lucrezia to see San Gennaro*s blood liquefy 
—or rather to be told that the miracle had taken place 
at the proper moment, for the church was too full 
for her to see anything at all. Yet she smelt, without 
•doubt, the odour of the Neapolitan populace} and this 
perfume, not generally appreciated in the North, was 
balm to her nostrils after such long exile. Her only 
regret in the whole proceedings (which combined the 
advantages of a social event with a glow of religious 
•emotion) was the fact that Phil didn’t take it seriously, 
and, indeed, found it funny. She had already shocked 
Campocicala, Virginia’s husband, by her irreverence. 
Yet even irreverence, Lucrezia reflected, was better, 
-on the whole, than the awful listlessness which Phil 
had brought with her to Italy and which now, in the 
-summer heat (for which Lucrezia thanked God), had 
begun to evaporate. For, physically attractive as Phil 
was, a girl who took so little interest in everything, men 
included, stood a poor chance of getting a husband, 
which was what girls were for. 

But Phil was not thinking of marriage, or, indeed, 
of anj^hing. She was surrendering herself to the rich 
tide of light and heat that welled from the Italian 
sky, with the sense of relief and luxury that one feels 
wn^n one stretches out tired limbs in a warm bath. 
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Though she could never love this country as she loved 
Forest Fawr, its air was consonant with her mood. At 
Nant Escob her sensitive mind took its colours from 
those of the sky—one moment unflawed, the next, 
banked with black cloud—now crystal-clear, now 
dense with rolling vapour or pitiless rain. The sheer 
uniformity of the Tyrrhenian summer-climate im¬ 
posed its influence on her, and the people among whom 
she lived had a quality of mind that resembled their 
climate—temperamental, indeed, but not (in Phil’s 
misty, northern manner) introverted and brooding j for 
even their passions—love, grief, hatred, remorse— 
were as clear-cut as the chiselled shapes of their 
Apennine lime-stone or the motionless indigo shadows 
etched on their dust at noon. Rich or poor, great or 
humble, they were realist without regrets and fatalist 
without protest. Life was brief and reasonably good, 
the wisdom of ages declared; no amount of thinking 
could make it longer or better. So CAe cosa si deve 
fare? Why worry about it.? Thank God for the sunl 
It was a listless creed, yet homoeopathically, a cure 
for listlessness. Perhaps there was some clement in 
her blood that responded to it. By the time when 
August’s accumulated heat reduced life to its lowest 
ebb and made thinking not only unnecessary but im¬ 
possible, and Lucrezia had moved from Naples to the 
Campocicalas’ Abruzzi castle where Virginia—an 
older, ample, Virginia who, her biological function 
accomplished, cared no more for her looks and began 
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to resemble her mother—received them in time for 
the vintage, Phil had recovered herself—not her old 
self, indeed, but her self, none the less. At peace with 
the wwld, she accommodated herself to the rhythm 
of an empty yet not unpleasant existence, with some¬ 
thing of the physical serenity (if not the young ardour) 
of her routine at Pozzo Reale. She joked with peasants 
toiling in the vineyards, whose eyes were happy not 
because life had given them much, but because they 
asked so little: she lounged on shaded terraces and 
gazed lazily seaward, or idly watched a green lizard 
flattened on the dust or black ants moving hither and 
thither to scavenge their minute carrion . . .) 


Like a green lizard, crushed and headless, Dol Escob 
lay. A dry Summer had heartened the besiegers; the 
bombardment had ceased; invasive hordes poured into 
the upper valley. Like ants attacking a carcase they 
swarmed over its green length, innumerous, irresistible. 
Four times a day the officious shunting-engines came 
snorting and panting through the gap that had been 
blasted in the jaws of Dol Escob; long strings of 
wagons, loaded with metal and timber and Portland 
cement, came clanking behind them. A new confidence 
inspired the workers; they toiled with a swing. By 
day and by night they were tearing rock for the 
masonry of the dam from a quarry, bitten into the 
(lank of the Mynydd Llwyd above Trenant as a man 
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bites an apple with his teeth j but the detonations that 
shook the air were no longer imprisoned in a shut space, 
and, therefore, less terrible. 

Across the width of the valley, at the Eastern march 
on Nant Escob, stretched a rectilinear furrow dug 
down to the rock, like a military entrenchment, mark¬ 
ing the line of the lower dam, beside which as Autumn 
drew on the shunting-engines dep(»sited a whole new 
armament of gigantic excavating machinery: vertical 
rock-drills driven by steam from hissing boilersj pile- 
drivers that looked like guillotines; grotesque travel- 
ling-cranes that dipped and raised their arms like the 
trunks of elephants at the command of a tiny mahout 
perched in his box on their backs; great nawy-devils, 
devilish in appearance as in name, whose sharp-lipped 
buckets scraped into the debris and lifted it, a ton at a 
time. 

Through the middle of this deepening trough the 
Garon slunk by with an innocent air; but the trench 
went down and down, foot by foot, deep down into 
the Silurian grits underneath its bed. It must go down 
vertically, they said, to a depth that should equal the 
height of the dam above the earth’s surface—a hundred 
and twenty feet, so that concrete of stone and cement, 
poured into it and rammed down, might achieve 
through human ingenuity, in the space of a season, a 
coherence equalling that which nature had forged by 
the hot fusion of rocks and cold pressure of glaciers. 
Its owners, the people of North Bromwich, learnt with 
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awed satisfaction that the roots of Barradale’s dam 
would be actually tougher than the matrix of mountain 
into which they had been thrust. Nature fitted her 
work for timej the City of Iron built hers for 
eternity! 

And while the foundations of the dam were laid, 
the road, and the r^lway which accompanied it, con¬ 
tinued onward and upward. Swiftly nowj for the 
gradients were easy and the ground grew firmer. The 
road-makers set up a camp of hutments at the gates 
of Nant Escob} shunting-engines came puffing past 
the end of the sycamore avenue. For the first time 
ance he left Warstone, Joe Barley had company and 
enjoyed it. On Sundays the workmen lounged and 
smoked with him in the grass-grown stableyard and 
fold. They fought cocks in the pig-styes, snared rab¬ 
bits for their pots, and drew badgers from the warren 
with terriers: a bloody business—for five badgers 
three terriers were killed, before the road reeled on 
and Joe Barley was left deserted. 

By the end of Winter another straight trench had 
been scored athwart the valley’s gullet to mark the line 
of the upper dam below the farm called Cwm Gwilt, 
from which old Ivor Morgan and his wife had been 
summarily evicted. (The farm and the family had 
only been there for two hundred years, and both were 
the worse for wearj while Barradale’s Cwm Gwilt 
Dam, when once it was built, would last for ever.) 
Here the rock was shaly and softer j the drills and the 
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nawy-devils made short work of it. Another village 
of hutments arose, holding two hundred men, who 
complained of the cold. Not unreasonably: it was a 
bitter Spring, vnth alternations of deluge and snow 
lying on until May—^but when once the dam was com¬ 
pleted, they said, no human being would ever again 
be expected to live there. The spirit of North Brom- 
vdch was traditionally humane. 


(Spring was mild enough, that year, on the Cam¬ 
panian coast. Lucrezia, presuming on Tregaron’s 
acquiescence or carelessness, forsook the ducal palazzo 
and rented an apartment overlooking the Riviera di 
Chiaia, from whose windows, without moving, she 
could witness the fashionable promenade of carriages 
in tiie evening cor so. Virginia came down from the 
mountains with her baby—a red-headed Tregaron— 
while Campocicala went solemnly to Rome to perform 
his functions as a Papal Chamberlain. The blood of 
Saint Januarius duly liquefied, and all was well. 

Lucrezia had reason to be satisfied. The sun shone 
fairly frequently; she was no longer embarrassed for 
money, and had a grandchild to play with (sometimes 
she accompanied the wet-nurse on her walks in the 
park); young Trevor Delahaye’s opportune death in 
the Sudan had made Esmond a baronet—^it was a 
degree of nobility which she found difficult to explain 
in Naples, where Barons, without the diminutive affix. 
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were a halfpenny apiece, but it was nice for Diana. 
The sooner Diana married and Esmond came out of 
the army the better. She wrote and told her so. But 
Esmond was now keen on his soldiering, and deter¬ 
mined, out of loyalty to the regiment, to complete 
his term in India. Diana, when she wasn’t in London, 
kept Janet company at Gian Elan. She rarely saw 
Tregaron, she said. Though he was obviously lamer, 
and walked with two ebony sticks, he seemed in good 
spirits and continued to live between his club and the 
Savoy. Lucrezia did not allude to Diana’s reports 
when she wrote to him. It was better to let sleeping 
dogs lie. 

She had, at the moment, another reason for satis¬ 
faction. Phil seemed to have recovered her physical 
robustness and her spirits, and lost the disquieting 
effects of that mysterious Lingcn affair. She was seeing 
a great deal of her cousin Edgardo and his friendsj 
enjoying rides in the country and evenings at the San 
Carlo. Though she seemed still heart-free, the society 
of smart young officers in uniform entertained her. 
When Tregaron’s affairs were settled and a definite 
dot available, something satisfactory, if not spectacular, 
might well be arranged. There was a young Colonna 
in the offing . . . 

There were young men by the score. Phil enjoyed 
their attentions rather heartlessly, though her vanity 
was naturally flattered by flowers and compliments. 
Once or twice, in romantic surroundings, she almost 
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persuaded herself that she was in love. They were 
sinuous, sleek young animals; but she did wish they 
wouldn’t use scent—or at least frangipane! When she 
sniflFed it, the yielding mood which it was designed to 
produce forsook her abruptly; she became, in a single 
breath, exceedingly rustic and northern; she pined for 
the peaty reek of Welsh homespun and bracken and 
heather—for the conglomeration of clean, harsh smells 
she associated with Dol Escob. Not for Dol Escob 
itself. That nostalgia, so poignant at first, had been 
deliberately suppressed. Dol Escob, she decided 
firmly, no longer existed, reminding herself of the 
beginnings of the raw new road and the hideous con¬ 
centration of destructive material at which she had 
shuddered when last she drove down to the station. 
Gian Elan, perhaps, and possibly Trenant—(why 
Trenant?)—^but never again Dol Escob! So Autumn 
returned, and they retired to the Abruzzi once more.) 


Where the trench had crossed Dol Escob, above 
Trenant the masonry of the lower dam rose steadily, 
a Cyclopean boulder, triangular in shape, impacted in 
the throat of the valley: beautiful work, people said, 
in these days of slovenly makeshift, the obstinately- 
chiselled blocks of conglomerate fitting as nicely as 
though it were freestone. The roots of the upper dam 
at Cwm Gwilt were already set, and another glacis of 
stone was beginning to rise above them. (The old 
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Morgans had gone to live with a miner son on the 
green fringe of Monmouth, at Pontypool, and had 
died there earlier in the year.) As the dams were up¬ 
lifted stone on stone, the heavier machinery, its task 
accomplished, was sent back to the base from which it 
had been dragged forward: the gigantic dumps of 
metal and timber that littered the valley gradually 
disappeared, and no sooner were they gone than the 
stubborn life of the mountain asserted itself: the red 
road became fringed with grass; gorse and broom 
began to sprout on the raw embankments; the flying 
silvery seeds of wllow-herb, blown down from the 
ravaged woods, covered acres of abandoned siding with 
rosy bloom. ^ 

At this point the question of destroying the house 
of Nant Escob arose. Tregaron was brusquely asked 
to remove its contents. He resented the request. The 
Corporation should remember that they were dealing 
wth a gentleman; he had sold them Nant Escob, for 
a consideration, but that didn’t absolve them from the 
obligations of courtesy. At the same time they in¬ 
formed him that the chapel which they had built to 
replace the one that would be drowned was ready to 
be consecrated: they had arranged to combine this 
ceremony with the reburial of the mortal remains re¬ 
moved from the Nant Escob graveyard. No doubt 
Tregaron would vnsh to be present on the occasion. 

On the contrary, he found it a bore, being busily 
engaged in investing his new capital, of which half 
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had already been paid, on Verona’s advice. This time 
Tregaron was running no risksj he would distribute 
his eggs in a number of baskets; and Verona made the 
task easier by calling his attention to a prosperous In¬ 
vestment Trust called the London and Globe Finance 
Corporation, the creation of a financial genius named 
Wright, which saved its sharchoKlers the trouble of 
selecting stocks for themselves. It was a lazy method 
of investment, but suited to Tregaron’s mood, for the 
stress of the North Bromwich negotiations had sorely 
fatigued him. In Verona’s company he lunched with 
Wright at his house in Surrey. The place was a palace, 
and actually possessed a billiard-room under a lake. 
Tregaron was impressed: 

“But within a year or two, Mr. Wright, I shall be 
able to beat you,” he chuckled. “I shall have a whole 
house under the water, eh, Verona?” 

He told Verona now of his disinclination to visit 
Nant Escob for the consecration of the new church 
and graveyard. Verona laughed. “After all, Tre- 
gvon,” he said, “we’ve made such a song about your 
blessed ancestors that I think it’s the least you can do 
to see them reburied. Besides which, the completion 
of the sale is fixed for next week. You might call at 
North Bromwich on your way back to London, and kill 
two birds with one stone.” 

Tregaron went down to Nant Escob. It was the 
first time he had visited the place since the work had 
begun. Joe Barley drove him up from Pont Escob 
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Station; he found the new road, a magnificent piece of 
engineering with easy gradients, and a worked stone 
parapet in course of construction. The enormous scope 
and efficiency of these operations made Nant Escob 
itself appear meaner and shabbier than ever. Tregaron 
camped out for the night in the deserted house (he 
decided to give orders for the furniture to be carted 
away and stored) and found it hateful. The floors 
creaked; the dark rooms echoed: it was as if the depar¬ 
ture of all living souls from it had encouraged the 
ghosts their presence had expelled to resume posses¬ 
sion. He slept badly, and felt shaky when he rose next 
morning and drove down the valley through lashing 
October rain to the chapel which had already been 
erected at the end of the lower dam, a plausible imita¬ 
tion of the older building. In the neat new graveyard 
—very different from the yew-shadowed plot at Nant 
Escob—a congregation of munidpal worthies, ecclesias¬ 
tical dignitaries, and curious onlookers awaited him. 
Tregaron carried himself with an appropriate mourn¬ 
ful austerity; he was flattered by the respect with which 
he was received. “I had the pleasure the other day,” 
the Lotxl Mayor whispered, “of meeting your son in 
Coventry. I was taken for a ride in one of his motor¬ 
cars. Remarkable! We actually touched twenty-five 
miles an hour.” 

Tregaron bowed stiffly. This was no time nor place 
to be speaking of motor-cars. First of all the chapel 
was consecrated and then the graveyard. It had been 
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impossible, the Lord Mayor explained, to name or 
even to separate the enormous number of crumbling 
bones that had been disinterred; Mr. Tregaron, how¬ 
ever, might rest assured that every fragment had been 
treated with the reverence due to his ancestors, and 
that all the stones, even those whose inscriptions were 
illegible, had been replaced in the virder in which they 
had stood. 

Tregaron nodded solemn approval and said he was 
grateful. As he spoke the door of the chapel opened 
and six workmen emerged. They were carrying on 
their shoulders an earth-stained coffin of enormous 
length and thinness. 

“A recent burial,” the Lord Mayor explained. 
“From enquiries I gather that this coffin contains the 
body of your immediate predecessor, Colonel Tre¬ 
garon. He must have been a man of unusual stature. 
You will be interested to hear that the lid was detached 
and that the . . . er . . . gentleman’s corpse was in a 
state of exceptionally good preservation. So we re¬ 
fastened it,” he added, “and took the liberty of pre¬ 
paring a special grave.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” Tregaron murmured; “I 
appreciate your delicacy.” 

His voice was strangely agitated. The long coffin 
passed, shoulder-high, within a few feet of him. He 
had always been frightened of death; but the prox¬ 
imity of death, in this case, had a monitory significance. 
His mind’s eye penetrated the loose coffin-lid and saw 
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beneath it the dry elongated figure whose phantasmal 
reproach and condemnation still haunted his memory 
and invaded his dreams. Instinctively, in spite of him¬ 
self, he drew back, shuddering. The Lord Mayor, who 
saw the movement, averted his eyes; such emotion 
was human and did Tregaron credit; the man had more 
feeling than most of them had imagined. 

Tregaron stood his ground with difficulty; he was 
strangely shattered, and ashamed of a weakness which 
had no foundations in reason. He watched the long 
coffin lowered into the grave with agony. As the work¬ 
men began to shovel the rain-sodden earth on the top 
of it his heart urged them on with an almost terrified 
impatience, imploring them mutely to cover and seal 
down the hateful thing for ever. As soon as the cere¬ 
mony was over he made good his escape, determined 
never to set eyes on the valley again. As long as that 
body lay there it was no place for him. 

Next day, in the Council House at North Bromwich, 
he signed a deed which completed the sale of Nant 
Escob; once freed from the Forest he had recovered 
his masterful urbanity. It was something of an occa¬ 
sion; the Water Committee of the Corporation were 
present in force; champagne and mutual congratula¬ 
tions flowed without stint. Verona, exuding triumph, 
stood at Tregaron’s elbow.. On the table in front of 
them lay a vellum document, formidably stamped with 
the North Bromwich Corporation’s seal. The Lord 
Mayor signed first then bowed courteously and handed 
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Tregaron a gold penholder that the jewellers of the 
dty had made. Tregaron took it in his trembling 
fingers and began to write. 

He stopped suddenly and stared at the parchment. 
Verona nudged him. 

“What’s the matter?” he whispe-ed. 

Tregaron put down the pen and rubbed his eyelids. 
“My eyes . . .” he said. “Something odd. I can 
see two pens . . . two signatures.” He laughed. “It 
will pass in a moment, no doubt. My sight’s been a 
little queer lately.” 

He took up the pen again and wrote his signature 
firmly. But what his puzzled eyes still saw was: 
Grifith T re gar on. Grifith T regaron. As he continued 
to stare at it, the double signature shrank into one. 
“It has passed,” he told Verona, “as I said it would. 
As soon as I’ve a minute to spare I’ll get some spec¬ 
tacles.” 

That evening, returning to London, he found the 
town in a ferment. The Boer Republic’s ultimatum 
had been received, and war was a certainty. 


(Lucrezia, at Naples, read the news in the Italian 
newspapers. It did not concern her. The only person 
• even remotely connected with her who might be in¬ 
volved in it was Esmond; but the wave of Anglo¬ 
phobia which swept over Europe in the wake of the 
first British reverses in due course reached the Cam- 
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panian shore. Phil felt its impact particularly, for the 
bulk of her cousin Edgardo’s friends and hers were 
army officers, who made sport of the stories of English 
military inefficiency that flooded the Italian press. 
“This is the end of your British Empire,” they told 
her, swaggering in their uniforms: “There’ll be war in 
Europe before this is finished: France and Germany 
combined against England—and who knows where 
Italy will stand? Arc your brothers fighting in South 
Africa?” they asked her eagerly. 

Phil only laughed at them. Having read for her¬ 
self the jingo raptures of the English press, she 
couldn’t believe that the position was as serious as they 
said; and as for her brothers fighting—she couldn’t 
see either of them in khaki. Yet at the end of Black 
Week, on the eve of Christmas, Lucrezia received a 
wild cable from Gerald. He had enlisted that morn¬ 
ing, he said, in the C.I.V. and had already gone into 
training. If she wanted to see him before he sailed for 
Capetown, she had better hurry home. 

Lucrezia went off at once into a flurry of panic. This 
was the first time physical danger had threatened any 
of her offspring, and her behaviour, despite her 
lineage, was by no means that of a Roman matron. 
She inveighed against Gerald for his rashness, against 
Tregaron for having condoned it; but what seemed to- 
afflict her even more deeply was the fact that Gerald, 
a Roccanera, should have deigned to enlist as a common 
soldier. She discussed this passionately with Phil, who 
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felt rather proud of him. ^‘We ma^t return to Londcm 
at once,” Lucrezia said. “Ask Edgiirdo to drive round 
to the ferrovia bureau and get me a time-table—and 
give me my smelling-salts,” she added as an after¬ 
thought. 

Phil drove up into the centre of the city with 
Edgardo in the ducal conveyance. ()utside the Londra 
Hotel she saw a motor-car standing at the kerb: a 
grotesque erection, its tonneau rising behind in steps 
like a mounting-block. A crowd of urchins swarmed 
round it, for such spectacles were rare in Naples. 
Edgardo himself told the coachman to stop, and 
stepped out to examine it. “Molto chid” he reported, 
returning. “When I read the name on the front of it 
I thought I was dreaming. Pearce-Tregaron. A 
strange combination!” 

Phil glowed: “It must be one of Rob’s.” 

“Rob’s?” 

“My brother’s. Don’t you remember him?” 

“Roberto? Of course! But I’d no idea he was a 
maker of automobiles. A smart-looking machine: I 
wonder how fast it can go. The English are tolerably 
good engineers,” he admitted grudgingly. 

This chance reminder of Rob and the prospect of 
seeing him were Phil’s only gleams of light in that 
sad afternoon. She had fallen into the way of life at 
Naples till it fitted her like a glove; she loved the 
sparkling bay, the cameo-outlines of Capri and the 
Sorrentine highlands that greeted her eyes so cheer- 
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fully when she wakened} she loved the noisy streets, 
the country-carts with their silver hames and mounds 
of coloured vegetables, the faded Bourbon grandeurs 
of the San Carlo, the taboos and formalities of fashion¬ 
able Neapolitan life which it amused her to flout. This 
ancient courtesan of a city with its hard, realistic life, 
its splendours and miseries, was the only material (if 
not spiritual) home she knew} by the side of it 
London, to which she was probably condemned, 
appeared, in the distance, a bedraggled charwoman. 

She feared England: its people were lacking in 
native light-heartedness} even their natural manners 
were prim, self-contained, not humanly impulsive, re¬ 
sembling the cold, kempt little fields and farmsteads 
one saw from the windows of a train. In the roaring 
Neapolitan street she tried to imagine what England 
was really like, and could conjure up no vision but one 
of the grey streets of Bloomsbury, shining wet under 
lamplight, and a Worcestershire orchard with a swing 
and apple-tree boughs that creaked. She dared not 
think of the heart of her life, Nant Escob. For Nant 
Escob was gone.) 


Nant Escob, at least, was going. In the Spring of 
die year when Lucrezia, after many delays and alarms, 
had re-crossed the Alps with as much to-do as one of 
Hannibal’s elephants, and Gerald, intensely Roccanera 
in his khaki tunic and slouched hat, had ssuled from 
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Southampton, the engineers closed the valves in the 
lower dam. Mr. Barradale watched the proceedings 
with unspectacular confidence; Lingen stood at his side. 
That moment, in fact, was the culmination of ten years 
of intensive labour, but Barradale’s face showed not 
the least sign of emotion. “It w ll take about two 
months to fill,’’ was all he said. ‘‘Now, what about 
luncheon?” 

It was a period of drought. In tJie pit of the valley 
the diminished Garon slid down from pool to pool 
with a gentle murmur; only the thunder of Cabn 
Mawrion, like the snore of a sleeping monster, pro¬ 
claimed its power. For a week the river seemed un¬ 
conscious of its fate, unaware of the shackles that had 
been slipped on its limbs while it slept, flowing on, 
with its ancient unhurried gaiety, to meet the sea. No 
rain fell; yet the black pools deepened, the stickles 
grew smooth; and one morning the voice of water 
which had never ceased since the Garon, new-born, 
had furiously ploughed its first channel through grits 
and shales and conglomerates, was suddenly stilled— 
as though that ageless thing had died in the night. 
Instead of that murmur there fell on the valley a 
deathlike silence, in which the mountains, glooming 
over it, seemed to hold their breath. 

A silence not only deathlike but deadly; for the 
river, in death, was slowly dragging down in destruc¬ 
tion all manner of life. Water-rats, driven out of their 
holes in the banks, swam about bewilderedly, seeldi^ 
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new homes} kingfishers abandoned their sodden nests 
and took to the Rir, flashing hither and thither, divided 
between terror and greed for the minnows that curi¬ 
ously pillaged the widening shallows} otters, swamped 
in their holts, pushed their muzzles above water and 
whistled to their cubs excitedly—for this, in spite of 
its eerie silence, was the first Spring spate, and a spate 
spelt salmon. 

But this was no ordinary spate} its very silence made 
it more terrible} for the pools of the Garon, that series 
of hissing cauldrons, now topped and spilt over the 
rocks that had once contained them, and the flood, 
which by this should surely have subsided, rose and 
rose, seeping downwards into every cranny that shel¬ 
tered life, invading the rabbits’ labyrinthine citadels, 
the clefts in the rock where foxes suckled their cubs, 
and the badgers’ burrows} till those which were little 
and could not fend for themselves were drowned where 
they cowered, and those that could escape slunk or 
scampered away or sat, paralysed by common fear, 
friend and foe overwhelmed in a community of terror, 
till the rising death lapped their feet and drove them 
before it, dazed, helpless, bereft of understanding— 
while the body of the river, bloated and colourless, lay 
inert in the valley-bottom like a carcase swollen yet 
ever-swelling} while the rocky field that contained it 
shrank and shrank and, all higher life having been 
drowned or dissipated, an unimaginable massacre of 
shrews and field-mice and insects began. Amid this 
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destruction the trout of the Garon made carnival and 
gorged themselves, foraging over the miraculous ex¬ 
tension of their domain. And still, t hough the heavens 
were dry, the water rose. 

By the end of a week its fringes of tawny foam were 
lapping the outposts of Nant Esccb, the rough stone 
walls that encircled Phil’s secret garden. At their 
base, for a moment, the flood was ci.ecked, till its wary 
skirmishers, searching, prying perpetually, discovered 
the breach at its eastern end and poured through—^in 
a trickle at first, vaguely wandering hither and thither 
into channels and depressions, worn by rain, in the 
mossy paths—then, all of a sudden, the forces of 
Invasion seemed to take courage and flowed in 
smoothly, taking possession without violence or hurry, 
till all the rectangular space was floored with water 
on whose surface an ancient cherry tree that stood in 
the midst, precociously and finally blooming, displayed, 
like a gracious ghost, the reflection of its snowy 
pyramid. Inch by inch the slow water rose and em¬ 
braced its trunk till reflection and bloom were one, and 
damp petals, dislodged from the blossom, floated away, 
or rested upon the surface like dipping white butter¬ 
flies. 

But by this the gate beneath the arched yews was 
awash} like a slave released yet too old to know the 
meaning of release, it lay floating, clinging to the 
posts from which it had been freed; and the waters 
passed on, engulfing, step by step, the box-borders. 
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the ragged sward of lawn, the flagged path, till, scal¬ 
ing the threshold at sunset, they crept into the panelled 
hall, exploring the cracks in the pavement and filling 
the mice in the wainscot with urgent alarm. 

Darkness fell. Through the night the mice rustled 
and scuttled in panic; old spiders, fat as tarantulas, 
peered frightened out of their crannies, and slowly 
crawled up the wails toward imaginary safety, aban¬ 
doning their dusty webs; but by midnight the flood 
had reached the level at which Barbara Tregaron 
(^. 1684— d. 1699) had hung, and, by dawn, the only 
visible part of the house of Nant Escob was a skeleton 
roof stripped of slate, and five clusters of smokeless 
chimneys. 

That morning the weather broke. On the unseen 
hill-tops vdld rain descended ceaselessly. It ran down 
in torrents from the smooth, parched hill-sides, that 
could not absorb it. If the river had lost its voice 
the mountain regained one. Roaring cataracts plunged 
down its slopes and filled the white air wth invisible 
thunders, as though Forest Fawr, awakening from a 
drugged sleep, became aware of the impious hurt it 
had suffered and suddenly shouted with monstrous pain 
and defiance. Beneath the surface of the brimming lake, 
now opaque with red storm-water, Cabn Mawrion, a 
giant reduced to dumbness, strained at his fetters; his 
drowned rocks churned the flood that submerged him 
and cast it upward into a gigantic sixfirling maelstrom, 
terrible to see. Even the drowned river, dead as it had 
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seemed, drew a new daemonic life from the Forest’s 
resentment. Its wild stream, rising out of its rocky 
bed in one inspired, devoted attempt to burst the tomb 
of rock and concrete in which it wa^ pent, came charg¬ 
ing down on the wall of the dam, tawny wave behind 
wave, that tore at the mortared stones and, in death, 
swept the glacis confronting it with a running foam of 
fury and fountains of hissing spra\. 

The engineers came up from I’ont Escob to gaze 
in pride mingled with awe, at this spectacle of grandeur 
and violence. They sat on the coping of the dam and 
smoked their pipes, staring down into the witch’s 
cauldron below, till, drenched to the skin with flying 
spray, they were forced to retreat; but they knew that, 
however madly the waters raged, Barradale’s dam held 
them chained and impotent now and for ever. 

For a month it rained day and night. In five weeks 
the new lake flowed full to the brim. Running waves 
washed over the coping of the dam and covered its 
eastern face with fleeces of falling foam. The bed of 
the Garon below Trenant, which the closing of the 
sluices had reduced to a string of silent pools where 
gasping salmon, cut oflF from their spawning-redds, 
swam about in listless circles, slowly refilled; the river, 
tamed and diminished, resumed its song. But the joy 
had gone out of that voice; it was no longer proud 
and full-throated, but thevoice of a creature chastened, 
humbled, enslaved. 

The rain ceased. From the lip of the lower dam. 
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with its clotted fringe of froth and flotsam sticks and 
swollen carcases embedded in suds, to Cwm Gwilt, 
where the upper barrier was slowly raising its parapet, 
the irregular surface of the Nant Escob Reservoir lay 
swollen, tawny, opaque, its waters clouded with in¬ 
numerable fine particles of mud and sand and 
vegetable matter held in suspension. The mountains 
that solemnly encircled it looked withdrawn, and 
smaller—as indeed they were, for the water now 
lapped their ankles. Overhead a myriad-winged flight 
of gulls wheeled and screamed, drawn in from the 
coast by that sudden portent of an inland sea newly- 
born. They dipped to the lake’s clouded surface, 
greedily snatching their small floating carrion of voles 
and rabbits and bearing it away, disputing with the 
harsh-voiced ravens and crows the possession of their 
proper prey. Cloud vanished from the sky, but no 
blue shone back from the water. That tawny brew 
needed time before the suspended matter, sinking 
downward, settling ceaselessly, imperceptibly, spread 
its sombre coating of slime (like volcanic dust, layer 
by layer) on the motionless branches and leaves of 
drowned trees, on rocks and on hedgerows, covering 
all with the hues of death—^until, though the deeps 
were still turbwd, save where the subaqueous current 
of the Garon pursued its lost way, the water’s surface 
grew limpid and crystal-clear, flawed by wavelets that 
danced in the sun with a brisk, glistening gaiety, or, 
when the light breeze that had brought them to life 
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had fallen, a fit mirror for mountains, their flanks now 
fiery with gorse, to whose shapes reflection gave back 
their lost magnitudes eahanted by ?he ebony bases of 
shadow from which they rose. And now a man, peer¬ 
ing down from the parapet of the road that ran on to 
Cwm Gwilt when the water was still, might see, in 
the deeps beneath him, strange sh ipes of tall trees, 
their still branches, like huge froncis of seaweed, for 
ever uplifted in vain supplication, and perhaps, if the 
sun behind him beat down into the water, the dim 
line of a, broken wall or the point of a gable, which 
was all that man’s eyes might see ever again of the 
house of Nant Escob. 




PART HI 




I 


Tregaron began to look round for a landed estate in 
keeping with his wealth and dignsty. In this, as in 
everything else, his new lawyer l ung at his elbow. 
Though professionally drcumspea to a degree, the 
house of Marx and Verona—like some mansion whose 
splendid facades and furnishings distract the observer’s 
mind from their lamentable drainage-systems—main¬ 
tained subterranean connections with others, financial 
and legal, whose methods of business were less savoury. 
Tregaron knew this, but the knowledge did not deter 
him from profiting by Verona’s somewhat shady astute¬ 
ness. It was characteristic of him that he always tended 
to gravitate towards Latins or Hebrews rather than 
Englishmen (while Wiener, on the contrary, eschewed 
men of his own race) for the sole reason that in deal¬ 
ing with them he was not made conscious of his own 
mixed origins. 

Verona’s interest in Tregaron’s quarter-of-a-million 
had by no means ceased with the closing of the deal 
with North Bromwich. Such a huge sum of money 
could not be expected to keep its volume intact} in the 
process of being handled, it was certain to produce a 
considerable detritus, and Verona, by keeping his client 
in band, made sure that the bulk of the “pickings” 
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should come his way. Indeed he took a pride that 
was not unreasonable in Tregaron’s fortune and, by 
running a few risks (to which the gambler in 
Tregaron was by no means averse), succeeded in put¬ 
ting considerable sums into his client’s pocket and his 
own. While it pleased Tregaron to use this heir of 
the Cassars (to say nothing of the prophets) arrogantly, 
Verona, who knew his man, contrived to produce the 
precise combination of flattery, subservience and hard 
business-sense that suited him. Each used and dis¬ 
liked the other with a loyalty that did credit to both, 
and few days passed without Tregaron’s visiting Lom¬ 
bard Street. 

On one of these visits Tregaron ran into Wiener at 
the foot of his office stairs. It was the first time they 
had met since the day on which he had last rejected 
his old friend’s advice. Wiener smiled and shook 
hands. 

“Why, Tregaron, you’re quite a stranger! Were 
you coming to see me?” 

“No, I’m going to see my lawyers,” Tregaron told 
him. 

“Your lawyers?” 

“Marx and Verona.” 

Wiener raised his fine eyebrows. **Really?” 

“They’re your tenants, aren’t they?” Tregaron 
challenged him. “My dear Wiener, how excessively 
loyal you Hebrews are!” 

Wiener smiled. “Is there any reason why a Jew 
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should be more loyal to a Jew than a German to a 
German or an American to an American? You Eng¬ 
lishmen see the whole world in terms of a public 
school.” 

“You have nothing against them?” Tregaron de¬ 
manded flatly. 

“And nothing for them. Nothing. I was merely 
surprised.” 

“Verona’s done very well for me,” Tregaron 
boasted. 

“So I gather,” said Wiener. “I’m glad. I wish 
you good luck.” 

Had Wiener hedged or evaded his question 
Tregaron might have been alarmed and become 
suspicious. The straight answer he gave, and the 
superior manner in which it was given, merely put his 
back up. 

“Wiener’s heard of my luck,” he thought, “and is, 
naturally, jealousj he’s piqued because I didn’t take 
his advice and employ Patrick Wetherby.” 

The mere fact that Wiener, to whom he was under 
an obligation, rsused his eyebrows at Verona’s name, 
was sufficient to strengthen his wilful confidence in 
Verona, quite apart from the support which Verona’s 
forethought and energy gave to his indolence—for no 
matter, within his strict province or outside it, was too 
small for Verona’s care. It was he who, with infinite 
pains and an infallible eye for a bargain, had estab¬ 
lished Lucrezia and Phil and Diana in a small house 
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near Cavendish Square: his vulturinc eyes, surveying 
the financial battlefield, were quick to perceive a man 
in the City who felt the need of retrenchment and was 
prepared to make sacrifices for ready cash. 

In this case he had made an offer before the house- 
agents got busy, and taken over a valuable lease without 
premium. What was more, to Tregaron’s amazement 
and convenience, he had made a swift conquest of 
Lucrezia. She was always predisposed in the favour 
of anyone who spoke Italian, and Verona, in addi¬ 
tion to this, showed a humble appreciation of the 
Roccaneras’ magnificence (which meant nothing to 
him) that dispelled her anti-Semitic prejudice. There 
was no end to Verona’s usefulness. Not only did he 
put her in touch (on commission) with grocers and 
purveyors in Soho who gladdened her stomach (and 
Caterina’s heart) with Italian comestibles—he also, 
through his Jewish connections, supplied her with free 
tickets for concerts and theatres, and procured her the 
box at the Opera (which, though she was not musical, 
appeared in her Neapolitan eyes a necessary part of 
her social existence) assuming vfith equal tact the 
offices of a perfect butler and a friend at court. 

That morning when, after his encounter with 
Wiener, Tregaron entered his office, he found Verona 
flushed with reasonable triumph. 

“I’ve found it,” he SJud: “the very thing for you!” 

Tregaron sank down in the chair that Verona pushed 
forward and looked bored: this was his automatic re^ 
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action to the lawyer’s enthusiasm. 

‘^Found what?” he inquired. 

‘‘The house for which we’ve bei n looking. Have 
you ever heard of Lord D’Abitot?” 

“I know D’Abitot quite well,” Tregaron replied. 
“Pve known him for years.” 

“Well, he’s dead—died last week” 

“That’s not surprising. He was in old man—and, 
incidentally, a very unpleasant one.’^ 

Verona laughed. “The point is, his house is for sale 
—or, rather, will be. It’s a place called Stoke Priory, 
near Wychbury, In the North of Worcestershire. You 
may have heard of it.” 

“I know it,” Tregaron said. “I saw it last thirteen 
years ago, at the time of the Jubilee.” 

“You know it?” Verona cried. “Well, that simplifies 
matters. I think it will suit us.” 

Tregaron insolently inquired. 

Verona laughed. “My dear sir, you know what I 
mean: I identify my interests so completely with 
yours ...” 

“No doubt.” Tregaron accepted the explanation. 
“The place, as I recollect it, is hideous.” 

“Not so bad, not so bad; and with the amount of 
money that you could easily spend on it,” Verona con¬ 
tinued, with a flattering smile, “I think you could 
make it appropriate to your position. Una 'pro'prteta 
signor His sima — nohilissimay^ he corrected himself, “1 
am sure the duchessa will approve of it. The position 
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is this,” he went on: “Viscount D’Abitot—as, of course, 
you know, since he was a friend of yours—^was as poor 
as a mouse, and the place is heavily mortgaged. Now 
a business connection of mine named Levison (Tre¬ 
garon grimaced) holds most of the mortgages, and is 
prepared to realize them at a very reasonable profit. 
As you know, the old man leaves no heir; the title 
becomes extinct; and the solicitors of the estate, my 
friends Wctherby and Wetherby (Tregaron laughed), 
will be only too glad to close it. The important thing 
is to drag an option out of them, as we did with the 
house in Cavendish Street, before any agents get on 
to it. We’ve the chance of a bargain such as we’re not 
likely to find again in a hurry. You know the house, 
and I’ll get you particulars of the land attached to it 
from Levison. Think it over to-night, and to-morrow, 
if you’ll empower me to act for you, I think we shall 
be able to pull off something rather exceptional. As 
you know, I’ve been keeping my eyes open, and this 
chance is the best I’ve seen yet.” 

“H’m . . . I’ll think about it,” Tregaron said 
casually. “Is there anything else?” 

“Nothing of any importance. There are a number 
of dividends coming in at the end of this week. With 
your approval I’ll put them along with the rest in 
London and Globe.” 

“That fellow Wright is getting too big for his 
boots.” 

“He may be,” Verona agreed; “but the board’s all 
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right: there can’t be much wrong with Lord Dufferin.” 

Tregaron agreed. It pleased him, in any event, to 
dispose of large sums with a casu il air, to handle 
thousands as other men handled sh llings. 

“Let me hear about Stoke Pric ry to-morrow if 
possible,” Verona entreated. “We’ve no time to lose.” 

“You should know by this time,” Tregaron said 
stiffly, “that I’m not to be hurried.” 

As he drove back to the Savoy, w here he still kept 
a suite, because the chef understood his palate and the 
valets his infirmities, his imagination launched Itself 
on magnificent flights. It was strange, and perhaps 
rignificant, he thought, that chance should have offered 
him this house of all houses. He remembered a 
hundred occasions during his stay at Warstone when 
his eyes had savagely, enviously surveyed its massive 
Georgian front of mud-coloured stone, impatient of 
the social preponderance for which it stood, yet awed 
by it. He could even remember dreams, inspired by 
that envy, in which he had seen himself taking posses¬ 
sion of it j he recalled, with a pang of discomfort, that 
afternoon long ago when, shattering the servile con¬ 
ventions of a feudal tenancy, he had stalked up the 
steps and on to the terrace under the footmen’s noses 
and bearded old D’Abitot himself. He also re¬ 
membered with what supreme ease he had been worsted 
in. that encounter. How he had hated that courtly old 
man whose ironical courtesy, handled like a rapier, had 
so deftly disarmed him! But now, he told himself 
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triumphantly, Lord D’Abitot was deadj his very name 
had disappeared from the book of the living; and his 
house, magnificent in its very ugliness, was being 
offered to himself, the despised Tregaron! 

There had always lurked in the back of his mind 
the desire, so persistent among the passions of man¬ 
kind yet so pregnant with disillusion, of impressing 
the change in his fortunes on the eyes of those who 
had known him in humbler drcumstances; it was this 
which had impelled him, at the time of his first and 
fugitive access of wealth, to fcvisit the scenes of his 
Wtter childhood in Provence. .,The purchase of the 
^oke Priory estate would provide this emotion on a 
larger scale: he would become the owner of Warstone, 
the house and lands he had occupied as a tenant- 
farmer—none too prompt with his rent; he would be 
able to patronize his fellow-tenants, who had offended 
his sense of personal dignity by trying to hob-nob with 
him; he would occupy the deserted D’Abitot family- 
pew in Wychbury church under the nose of that snob 
Mr. Pomfret, who had always sniffed at him; he 
would close the drive-gates (through which that up¬ 
start had driven so contemptuously in front of him) 
against Joseph Kingston—now, like Otto Wiener, a 
baronet; richest triumph of all, he would taste the 
acute personal satisfaction of summarily dismissing old 
D’Abitot’s agent, Matthews, at whose hands he had 
suffered innumerable humiliations, real or imaginary! 

It was not chance, he believed, but destiny which 
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had delivered the possession of his enemies into his 
hands. That night his exalted brain would not let him 
sleep. He lay awake, tossing and planning, in his bed¬ 
room illuminated by the lurid London sky and the 
flashing lights of the whisky-towers over the dark 
river. He would take old D’Abito'’s place as Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county. Old D’A )itot in his earlier 
days had kept a racing-stable; so vhy shouldn’t he.? 
The Sport of Kings! He imagined nimself leading in 
winners at Ascot. Gerald wanted to hunt in Worcester¬ 
shire; the boy should have what he wanted; when he 
returned from the war he should take his proper place 
in the world, too long denied him, as the heir of Stoke 
Priory amid Worcestershire “county” society. Lucrezia 
would like that! She would also, poor dear, be able 
at last to entertain her damned Roccaneras. “My 
daughters — Lady Delahaye and the Marchesa Cam- 
focicaJa.** 

When day came at last he could hardly contain 
himself till the telephone exchanges were open. He 
rang up Verona: 

“Is that you, Verona? Griffith Tregaron speaking. 
Get on to that business at once. Buy the house and 
its contents as well. What? Why not? I’ll come down 
at once.” He summoned his hansom and jogged down 
to Lombard Street. 

“You’ve made up your mind pretty quickly,” Verona 
chaffed him. 

“I always do. What’s this nonsense you’re talking 
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about not buying the contents of the house?” 

“Have you any idea what they are?” 

“Not the least. But an empty house is no good to 
me. If I want them I’ll have them. I shall have to 
furnish, so you might as well take them over. Send a 
man down to value, and offer half what he says. 
They’ll probably jump at it.” 

Verona shook his head. “The place is chock-full 
of William and Mary furniture, to say nothing of 
tapestries and family portraits—Reynolds, Gains¬ 
borough and Lawrence, as well as the famous Van 
Dycks.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I make an offer?’* 

“For the best of reasons. No offer you could make 
will be taken. As soon as the house is sold they’ll 
arrange an auction with Christie’s or Sotheby’s; there’ll 
be buyers from all over Europe. The house will go 
cheap,- as I told you. But there are limits. We’re 
wealthy, no doubt; but we’re not quite made of money. 
After all, we must cut our coat according to our cloth.” 

“0«r coat, our cloth?” Tregaron echoed scornfully. 
“Well, buy the house first, and be quick about it!” 

That evening he paid Lucrezia the honour of a visit, 
and found her deeply distressed by a letter from 
Gerald. On the day when he wrote, his regiment had 
left Pretoria in pursuit of De Wet; in the Italian 
Army, she said, a man of his name would have been 
safely lodged in a staff-billet. 

“Don’t be foolish,” Tregaron told her, “the war’s 
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practically over. I’ve some news for you, Lucrezia. 
I’ve just bought a house.” 

"What, another?” Lucrezia sighed. "Shall we have 
to leave this one?” 

"Certainly not. We need a town house as well as 
one in the country.” 

"Where is it, Tregaron? Not W; les?” 

“No. In Worcestershire. You know it Old 
D’Abitot’s place, Stoke Priory.” 

"Dio mio! That isn’t a house, it’s a mausoleum!” 

Tregaron laughed. “You remember it, Phil? A few 
miles from Warstone.” 

“Of course I remember it,” Phil said. “Isn’t it 
rather huge?” 

“H’m, just about the right size,” Tregaron declared. 

Phil thought: “We shall be nearer to Rob: that’s 
one consolation.” 

She had met Rob, in fact, several times since their 
return from Italy. He had driven up to London in 
one of his motor-cars, after arranging a meeting 
through Janet, and had taken Phil for a drive in Hyde 
Park. At first sight she had thought he looked hard 
and prosperous, and felt almost shy with him; his 
hair was greying over the ears; she was shocked by 
hearing him speak with a strong Midland accent. It 
was odd, she thought, that in spite of his being his 
charming old self, their minds were divided by nearly 
ten years of different interests and experience. It was 
natural for both of them to pretend that they were not 
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strangers. But Phil knew that they were . . . 

“You look awfully rich, Rob,” she said. 

“I am awfully rich, Phil,” he told her. 

His firm had skimmed the cream from the cycle 
boom, and now that this craze was dwindling into a 
habit—in spite of the fillip of the free-wheel—he had 
begun to concentrate on motor-cars. 

“Tregaron’s rich, too, it seems,” he said, smiling, 
“thanks to poor old Nant Escob.” 

“Don’t speak of it, Rob,” she implored him, for the 
name still hurt her. “Tell me quickly, first of all— 
when are you going to marry Janet?” 

“As soon as Esmond comes home from the war,” he 
told her, “and marries Di and goes to live at Gian 
Elan.” 

“Tregaron says it’s as good as over already.” 

“I hope it is. Do you think you could sell him a 
motor-car?” 

He bought one, that month. It was not a Pearce- 
Tregaron, but an enormous French automobile with 
an attendant chauffeur to whom Tregaron gave orders 
with a Provengal accent. In this splendid vehicle, all 
nickel-plate and varnished vermilion, he made his 
daily pilgrimage from the Savoy to the City. In it, 
early that Autumn, when the purchase of Stoke Priory 
was completed,' he drove down to the Midlands, 
swathed to the neck in fur like a bear, for the sale of 
the D’Abitot furniture, putting up, with Verona, at 
North Bromwich, in the new Grand Midland Hotel. 
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Verona insisted on accompanying him, for the best 
of reasons. At this period Tregaron, the pickings of 
whose fortune he regarded as a pe:*quisite, had begun 
to show signs of alarming recklessness and asserted his 
independence of Verona’s tutelage by scattering his 
money broadcast. Verona, indeed, became so distressed 
(for himself as much as for Tregiron) that he con¬ 
fided his fears to Lucrezia. ^^Cara Duchessay^ he said, 
^^there are times when your husband’s behaviour 
appears squilibrato . . . unbalanced.” 

*‘^Caro Verona,” she replied, with a shrug of her 
ample shoulders, ^^it has never been anything else.” 

“You don’t think . . . ?” 

“He is always the same. Understandy this man is 
a genius.” 

On the morning of the sale Tregaron and Verona 
drove down from North Bromwich to Stoke Priory in 
state. On the way they passed Warstone. Tregaron 
called his companion’s attention to it. “One of my new 
farms,” he saidj “not a bad little place.” 

“You’ve seen it before?” Verona asked. Tregaron 
laughed shortly. “Yes, I’ve seen it before.” 

The new car, with its tail of malodorous oil-smoke, 
wheeled round in front of the house. A crowd had 
assembled there, mainly from curiosity, and the arrival 
of Tregaron, who was quickly recognized, created a 
sensation. He swept through them superbly in his 
bearskins, Verona at his heels, and entered the great 
hull, decorated by Adam, in which the sale was to be 
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held. Demanding a chair in front of the auctioneer’s 
dais, he sat down importantly, and surveyed the 
assembly with scorn. 

This was his first appearance in the district since the 
retreat from Warstone. His savage eyes, sweeping the 
company, soon picked out a number of people who had 
refused or barely condescended to know him in earlier 
days: Mr. Pomfret, the Rector of Wychburyj Walter 
Willis, the iron-masterj Sir Joseph Hingston, the 
newly-created baronet, and his wife, a small, prepotent 
woman, whose black eyes and swift movements gave 
her the aspect of a bird of prey. He saw also, but 
made no signs of acknowledging, a number of his farm¬ 
ing friends, once his peers and now his tenants, and 
a solid, shabby phalanx of the more ancient county 
society: Abberleys, Ombersleys, Perrots and Weirs, 
the roots of whose family trees were entangled with 
those of the D’Abitots, and who regarded the new 
aristocracy of industry, the Willises and Hingstons, 
with polite disdain. These people had come to the sale 
that day not merely in the hope of “picking up” any 
fragments of the D’Abitots’ magnificence that went 
cheap, but also with the conventional piety that crowds 
a memorial ser^fice, their presence giving melancholy 
emphasis to the passing of the D’Abitot name. They 
had also come, Tregaron was convinced, to criticize and 
gape at himself. 

This conviction made him increasingly seH-con- 
sdous, and impelled him to “show off.” The occasion 
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provided an opportunity of drama that he could not 
resist. The auctioneer mounted his dais and began to 
sell. It was obvious that most of the buyers belonged 
to the ring of dealers. They made their bids by the lift 
of an eyebrow or a sharp inclination of the headj and 
the auctioneer, who knew them, addressed his appeals 
to them. Several lots had already f Jlen to them when 
Tregaron intervened. 

“You’ll oblige me,” he told the auctioneer, “by 
looking this way.” 

The man bowed and excused himself. From that 
moment no lot appeared for which Tregaron did not 
bid. The dealers were disturbed. Who was this in¬ 
truder? they asked. “The new owner,” somebody 
whispered. Tregaron, huddled in his furs, continued 
to bid unconcernedly. When the dealers, amused by 
his obstinacy, “ran up” the bidding, he grew angry, 
his eyes flashed, his determination to rob them of what 
they wanted, regardless of what it cost, became ruth¬ 
less. He was flattered to notice a.fhange in the attitude 
of the auctioneer. Now, when ’any lot of importance 
was reached, he turned first to Tregaron. Verona, 
standing at his elbow, became alarmed. Once or twice 
he leant over and whispered to Tregaron; “But you 
don’t want this rubbish?” Tregaron brushed him aside 
and went on bidding. By the end of the morning he 
had spent the best part of eight thousand pounds on 
furniture and tapestries he could have bought in 
London for four. 
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Verona took him aside and pleaded with him: “Are 
you mad, Tregaron?” he whispered. “For heaven’s 
sake let me commission one of the dealers to buy for 
you. Can’t you see that the ring is having the time of 
its life?” 

“Do you think I’ld trust one of those dogs?” Tre¬ 
garon said scornfully. 

“But you’re buying a lot of stuff that’s entirely un¬ 
necessary,” Verona protested; “throwing money away.” 

“I’m buying what I want. May I remind you that 
this is my business? And the money is mine, not 
yours.” 

By this time the whole sale-room was agog at the 
spectacle; if Tregaron desired to make himself con¬ 
spicuous he had certainly done so. He was tasting, 
more acutely than ever before, the flavour of power, 
and indulging that darling sensation with typical 
extravagance. After luncheon he returned to his orgy 
with doubled zest. The fact that his exhibition was 
becoming a joke and a spectacle did not occur to him. 
Verona, pale with anxiety, had by now given up all 
hope of restraining him. The sight of the fortune, for 
which he had striven so hard and so subtly, streaming 
away like water from a leaky bucket, gave him almost 
physical pain. When he could stand it no longer he 
left the sale-room and walked to and fro in agony on 
the terrace, the scene of Tregaron’s discomfiture at old 
D’Abitot’s hands. The suspicion which had been grow¬ 
ing on him for months was becoming a certainty. 
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^‘The man’s mad,” he told himself, “stark mad! 
And I can do nothing . . . nothin:;!” 

The auctioneer’s flat voice and the steady impacts 
of his hammer drew him back to "he sale-room, for, 
pitiable and distressing as the spectacle was, Verona’s 
Semitic mind was fascinated and moved by the very 
mention of large sums of money. As he returned to 
Tregaron’s side a hush fell on t le company. The 
climax of the day had been reached: the famous 
D’Abitot pictures were about to be sold. New faces 
had suddenly appeared in the group of dealers, among 
which Verona, who, when he could find the time, 
frequented West-End sale-rooms, recognized several 
men of his own race whose names were renowned 
throughout Europe and America. He nudged Tre¬ 
garon’s elbow: “That’s Levine,” he whispered, “the 
man with the little black beard.” , 

“Levine? Who the devil is he?^^ Tregaron replied. 

In an impressive silence they brought forward a 
famous Van Dyck. 

“A nice picture, Verona—don’t you think so?” 
Tregaron remarked. 

The bidding began. I^evine, with his eyes on the 
Mornm^ Post^ moved forward casually. When it ran 
into thousands he began to show a faint interest; 
slightly raising his head from the paper, he smiled at 
the auctioneer. 

“Four thousand from Mr. Levine,” the auctioneer 
said. He turned automatically to Tregaron. 
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“Five,” I'regaron said shortly. 

“Five thousand five hundred from Mr. Levine.” 

Tregaron nodded. 

“Six thousand offered. Thank you, Mr. Levine! 
Any advance on six thousand five hundred?” 

The room grew strained and silent; all eyes watched 
this duel. At eight thousand Levine grew reabsorbed 
in his paper. The lot fell to Tregaron. The next 
picture, a faded Reynolds, he acquired for a modest 
two thousand. He bought a Ruisdael, two Gains¬ 
boroughs, an admirable Mantegna, with the air of a 
tijpper purchasing picture post-cards. Levine, who 
had come all the way from New York for the occasion, 
shrugged his shoulders and retired. This vulgar 
opponent was less like a man than an adding-machine. 

By the end of the day Tregaron had spent forty 
thousand pounds on paintings alone. 

“I think that will do,” he remarked to Verona 
casually. “I know nothing about pictures, but the house 
would look odd without them. If you like, you can 
commission one of your dealer-friends to make sure of 
the curtains and fittings and necessary furniture. I 
don’t want to have the trouble of buying a lot of stuff 
in which I’m not interested. Give the fellow some 
figure to go by—say ten thousand pounds.” 

Verona gasped. “Do you realize what you’ve spent 
in the last twelve hours?” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea. No doubt you know 
better than I do. You’ll have to go back to London 
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and sell some securities. I’m tired, I think I shall 
spend the night in North Bromwich. A rivedercil** 

Next morning he read, in the North Bromwich 
CourieTy an account of the D’Ab tot sale. A leaded 
headline announced: Sensational figures for Peer*s 
Art Treasures," and beneath it, ^ e saw a record of 
the prices he had given, a list of t :ie pictures, and his 
own name, prominently displayed. When he came to 
the end of the column Tregaron’s sight blurred; 
that odd double-vision which had worried him before 
in North Bromwich returned, and this time per¬ 
sisted. 

“I must get some spectacles,” he thought. “This 
sight of mine is a nuisance.” So, when he had break¬ 
fasted, he sent for his car and told the French chauffeur 
to stop at the first optician’s ‘he saw. A pallid young 
man recoiled from the shock of this fur-swathed 
apparition’s intrusion. 

“I want some glasses,” Tregaron said, 

“Glasses? Certainly. Step this way, sir.” 

Tregaron sat down in front of a lettered card; the 
pallid young man produced a pair of skeleton 
spectacles and tried a series of lenses, but none of 
them made any difference. 

“I think, sir,” the optician said timidly at last, “you 
should see an eye-doctor. There’s something here that 
I don’t quite understand.” 

Tregaron got up impatiently. “Whom d’you recom 
mend?” 
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“Mr. Priestley is generally considered our most 
prominent specialist.” 

Tregaron drove on to Priestley’s and was straight¬ 
way admitted. 

“My eyes have been giving me trouble lately,” he 
said. “You’ll pardon me if I tell you that I’m in a 
hurry.” 

The specialist looked at him gravely; he was a 
gentle-mannered creature with a greying beard. 

“Please sit here, Mr. Tregaron,” he said. 

“My complaint at the moment,” Tregaron told him, 
“is that Pm seeing double; and that, as you’ll readily 
appreciate, is rather a bore.” 

Mr. Priestley nodded. “Of course.” He switched 
off the light and sat straddled on a chair in front 
of Tregaron’s knees. Behind Tregaron’s head another 
light jumped up, which a circular mirror on the 
doctor’s forehead directed into his eyes. While 
Priestley methodically examined them he spoke in 
a soft, level voice: “This transient diplopia is not 
the only thing you complain of? Do you find any 
difficulty in keeping your balance in the dark? Any 
numbness in the limbs or patches of anaesthesia? Any 
shooting pains, or sudden attacks of giddiness?” 

Tregaron, answering his questions, was impressed. 
This fellow had spotted his various weaknesses with¬ 
out being told of them. Though he despised and 
suspected all doctors (and feared them, too), he felt 
reason for confidence. 
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“Well, what can you do for mef” he asked, as the 
light went up. 

“For your eyes, very little, I’m afraid. You have 
what we call an Argyll-Robertson pupil—the iris re¬ 
acts to accommodation, but not to light: hence your 
difficulty in walking in the dark. T'.e optic nerves and 
the retinas are apparently all righ'. But your condi¬ 
tion”—he spoke solemnly—“is symptomatic of a 
deeper mischief. Who is your family doctor?” 

Tregaron laughed. “I’ve never had one, thank 
God!” 

“You mean you’ve allowed this trouble to progress 
without seeing one?” 

“Never seen a doctor in my life! I’m not the sort 
of man to worry about trifles.” 

“In this case,” the ophthalmologist said gravely, 
“we’re not dealing with trifles.” 

“Can’t you give me some spectacles, and have done 
with it?” 

Priestley shook his head. “Your eye-trouble, as I’ve 
said, is merely a symptom. I should be failing in my 
duty if I didn’t insist on your seeing a consultant 
physician—and that at once.” 

“ ‘Insist’ is a strongish word, Mr. Priestley.” 
Tregaron laughed uneasily. “I’m a busy man,” he 
protested—but the protest lacked confidence. He was 
frightened, more seriously frightened than ever be¬ 
fore in his life. The fearJie had felt when he cowered 
in the dust beneath the hail of Neapolitan rifle-fire at 
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Calatafimi and Milazzo was a mere shadow compared 
with this definite dread. 

“If you go round the corner at once I think you 
will catch my colleague, Sir Arthur Weldon, at his 
rooms . . . Oh, thank you: two guineas. . . . While 
you’re on your way there I’ll telephone him and tell 
him my part of the case . . . Not at all! Good-day, 
sir.” 

As Tregaron stepped out into the street the white 
light reflected from the pavement blinded his eyes. 
The chauffeur, seeing him, set himself to the com¬ 
plicated task of starting the engine. Tregaron stopped 
him. “I’m not ready to go yet,” he saidj but, even as 
he spoke, he was tempted to turn his back on that 
sinister street and flee. Priestley’s ominous manner had 
frightened him; he would far sooner have stayed on 
in his fool’s paradise than have learnt the truth. 
Debating the matter, he suddenly felt faint, and this 
determined him. He walked carefully round the 
corner and rang at the physician’s door, then relapsed, 
with gratitude, into a leather arm-chair, and waited his 
turn. The wait seemed a long one: Sir Arthur was 
leisurely or busy. Tregaron, still cold with fear, picked 
up an old illustrated paper and turned over the pages 
till his eyes became suddenly aware of an article deal¬ 
ing with the “D’Abitot Treasures” and reproductions 
of the two Van Dycks he had bought. “These are mine 
now,” he thought as he gazed at them; but the pride 
of possession had suddenly lost its savour. A bell 
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rang} he was summoned to his fa'ej once again he 
was within an ace of turning tail and taking to flight. 

Sir Arthur Weldon’s manner was as consoling and 
smooth as Wiener’s. 

“My colleague, Priestley, has been talking to me 
on the telephone,” he said, “and that, I’m afraid, is 
why I’ve kept you waiting. Sit do vn, and tell me a 
few things about yourself first.” He dipped a fine 
pen in ink and prepared to write on a case-sheet pierced 
for filing. 

“Your name?” he began. 

“Griffith Tregaron.” 

“Age?” 

“Fifty-seven . . . fifty-eight. Do you happen to 
want my finger-prints?” 

Sir Arthur stared mildly. Tregaron laughed, and 
the laugh, for a moment, restored his confidence. 
“Bertillon, you know. Your questions sound rather 
like Vine Street.” 

The physician smiled, without comment. “Address?” 
he went on. 

Tregaron hesitated. The temptation was too great. 
“Stoke Priory, Worcestershire.” 

“Isn’t that Lord D’Abitot’s?” 

“It wasj but he’s dead. I’ve bought it.” 

“You’ve bought it!” Weldon repeated, with a keen, 
incredulous look. “Very well. You’re married, I pre ¬ 
sume? Twice? Yes . . . Any children?” 

“Legitimate or illegitimate?” 
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The physician smiled faintly. “Medical science^ my 
dear sir, is not concerned with the family’s legal 
aspects.” 

“In that case, let’s say seven—perhaps eight.” 

“Very good. All healthy?” 

“All robust to a degree.” 

“I’m delighted to hear it.” 

The catechism, in Tregaron’s opinion pointless, 
went on: “Are you a heavy drinker?” 

“I should hardly say that. I could keep my end 
up with most men—until lately.” 

“I take it you have ‘lived,’ as the saying goes, Mr. 
Tregaron?” 

“Excessively.” 

“That is rather what I’m suggesting—particularly 
with regard to women. And the results have been 
generally fortunate—or the reverse? In a medical 
sense . . .” 

Tregaron laughed. “My dear sir, why not say what 
you mean? I was a sailor in the Mediterranean at the 
age of sixteen, and afterwards a soldier of fortune in 
Sicily and Algeria. You may draw your conclusions.” 

“Let us make my conclusions predse in point of 
time.” 

Tregaron helped him to do so. Weldon made notes. 

“Now, if you don’t mind, we’ll examine you,” he 
went on cheerfully. “Just take oflF your clothes—allow 
me to give you a hand—and lie down on this couch. 
Yes, that’s splendid!” 
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Tregaron lay down. He was conscious, at that 
moment, of a helplessness at once frightening and re¬ 
assuring. Surely, if any startling terror emerged, it 
was bound to reveal itself, sooner or later, in Weldon’s 
mild eyes? He watched them narrowly: they ex¬ 
pressed neither surprise nor relief, neither winced nor 
narrowed. Lying there, half-stripped, answering occa¬ 
sional smooth questions (“Can you feel this pin-prick 
. . . or this? Any difference of sensation? Now 
please shut your eyes: is this hot or cold? Don’t think: 
tell me quickly!”), Tregaron knew that an impartial, 
cold, scientific intelligence was swiftly translating the 
secret records of his physical life, indelibly printed, 
for the few who could read, on the surface of his naked 
body—deciphering the tale of the knife that had 
ripped his shoulder in a brothel at Tunis, of the bullet 
that had grazed his ribs at Calatafimij interpreting the 
thuds and whispers of his heart, the lax tone of his 
sedentary muscles; exploring, by sudden taps on taut 
tendons, or quick flexions of joints, not only that gross 
superficial evidence of his varied existence, but the 
finest reflex-links in his hidden nerves. 

“Thank you, Mr. Tregaron,” Sir Arthur said at 
last. 

Tregaron rose, dazed and intimidated. “Better tell 
me the worst and be done with it,” he said challeng- 
ingly. 

“I.et me help you to put on your clothes,” Weldon 
answered; “and then we will talk. Take a comfort- 
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able scat: you look tired. It’s only natural.” 

“Well . . . Tregaron demanded impatiently. 

“Well . . the other replied. “I think, as you’ve 
said, you’ld prefer me to tell you the truth. Let me 
say, first of all, I’m extremely thankful you came to 
see me. You are suffering, as you ought to have 
realized long ago, from a number of grave and com¬ 
plex nervous lesions. You’ve had warnings—everyone 
gets warnings—^and you’ve neglected them. Their 
origins—^you’ve probably gathered this from the drift 
of my questions—are not far to seek. They’re the re¬ 
sult—the long-distance sequelae—of a specific infec¬ 
tion which is involving your central nervous system.” 

“Can’t you give the condition a name?” 

“I can label part of it. We call it Locomotor 
Ataxia.” 

“Is that the same as Creeping Paralysis?” 

“That’s an ugly, popular name for it. The Latin is 
Tabes Dorsalis** 

“It’s the same in Italian. It still has an ugly 
sound.” 

“It’s an ugly disease.” 

“Is it progressive?” 

“Almost invariably.” 

“Are there cures for it?” 

“‘Cures’ in the Continental sense; in other words, 
palliatives. Nature cannot replace nervous tissue. The 
disease is sometimes arrested.” 

“Well, thank God for that! Is there any likeli- 
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hood”—^Tregaron’s voice quavered—^“of its reaching 
. . . afiFecting my brain?” 

Weldon pursed his lips slowly. “Let’s dismiss that 
idea from our minds. Apart from the definite signs 
of tabes you have other nervous derangements, attri¬ 
butable, vnthout any doubt, to the same poison in your 
blood. I’m going to suggest ...” 

Tregaron broke in on his word<} his voice was 
terrible; “I am not a child or a fo )l, but a man of 
the world. Is this going to drive me mad? If it 
is . . .” 

“My dear sir, I’ve already told you to dismiss that 
idea. As I was saying when you spoke, I suggest your 
going to Aix.” 

“£» Provence?** 

“No, no. La Chafelle. The Germans call it Aachen. 
If we can clear the remains of the poison out of your 
system, all may be well. Will the address which you’ve 
^ven me find you? The Savoy? Very well. I’ll 
arrange the whole business for you and send you 
letters for a colleague in Aachen. Please do not neg¬ 
lect to keep in touch with me. I want to help you if 
I can.” He followed Tregaron to the steps. “You’re 
very lame, aren’t you?” 

Tregaron laughed wanly. “I always thought it was 
rheumatism . . . neuritis . . . whatever you call it.” 

Arthur Weldon shook his head: “I wish to good¬ 
ness it was!” 

Tregaron told the chauffeur to drive him to the 
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Station. “Come round to the Savoy to-morrow,” he 
said. “No . . . come round to Cavendish Street.” 

He had a wish to escape from solitude, a positive 
desire for Lucrezia’s company. As the express whirled 
him south from North Bromwich he lay shrunken and 
huddled in his furs. His nature had never mildly 
accepted adversity; indeed, his whole life had been 
nothing but one long series of alternating abasements 
and triumphs through which he had never lost heart. 
But this blow in the back (“in the back,” he thought: 
**Tabes Dorsalis^*') was more- than even his fortitude 
could stand. He could not face it alone. Again and 
again his harassed mind sought refuge in the idea of 
Lucrezia: the one human being in all his reeling world 
on whom, in spite of the inhumanity he had shown her, 
he knew he could rely for steadfast sanity and unselfish 
love. Amid the crash and turmoil of this sea of 
troubles Lucrezia alone appeared to him stable and 
permanent; he found himself struggling towards her 
like a drowning man making for a rock. He wanted 
to hear her slow unemotional voice, to reinforce his 
tottering judgment (or reason . . . who knew?) with 
the cement of her sober decision. The mere thought 
of her was enough, by degrees, to calm him, and, 
finally, to confirm him in something approaching 
resignation. 

“I am finished,” he told himself grimly; “in fifty- 
eight years I have lived more fully than most men; 
I am going to pay for the fullness and waywardness 
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of m/ life In a few more years of living death— 
possibly of madness. Regrets will not help me—and 
even if they could, I am still, thank God, too proud 
to indulge in them. I shall die, and nobody will mourn 
for me, save, perhaps, Lucrezia; but some part of me 
at least will survive to perpetuate my name and enjoy 
the spoils of my daring, the fruits of my labour. While 
there’s time” (“i/ there’s time,” tl e dark angel cor¬ 
rected), “I must do my best to make Gerald’s position 
secure: I must see him established at Stoke Priory be¬ 
fore I die. This accursed war! Thank heaven it’s 
nearly over.” 

He began to think of Gerald with unusual tender¬ 
ness. Though he had always favoured him—partly 
for Lucrezia’s sake—he had never entirely forgiven 
him for his problematical part in the Meredith affair. 
A dying man, he told himself, could afford to be 
generous. But even now, when he firmly pinned his 
hopes on him, he regarded Gerald less as a human 
being than as the surviving vehicle of his name, his 
possessions, his aspirations—a frail vehicle at the best, 
but still, providentially, subject to Lucrezia’s guidance. 

“I can trust her to keep Gerald straight,” he re¬ 
assured himself. “Her head Is harder than mine. I 
shall have to talk money matters over with her and 
Verona—at once—there’s no time to lose!” 

The idea of money awakened new doubts and fears. 
“If I had known this was coming—had come,” he 
thought, “I should have been more careful.' It’s even 
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doubtful if I should have bought Stoke Priory.” 

His mind flew back suddenly to the events of the 
day before. He saw himself sitting, flushed with ex¬ 
citement, in the crowded hall at Stoke Priory, Verona 
pale at his elbowj bidding recklessly against Levine 
for the D’Abitot Van Dycksj throwing thousands of 
pounds away in pursuit of a caprice. He could hear 
Verona’s voice: “Are you mad, Tregaron?”—and the 
colloquial hyperbole of the words took on a new, 
dreadful significance. Was that proud recklessness one 
of the “cerebral symptoms” at which Weldon had 
hinted—a first sign of folie de grandeur? 

The idea made him shudder. “I’m sane enough 
now,” he told himself. “In all my life I’ve never been 
saner than at this moment.” 

He arbitrarily dismissed the ghastly thought from 
his mindj but no sooner was it submerged than another 
invaded the void. He became conscious, against his 
will, of a different scene: the dining-room at Nant 
Escob on the night of his first arrival—^the dim room, 
the half-empty decanter of Marsala on the black oak 
table; the desiccated figure of Colonel Tregaron 
propped in his chair at the head of it. He heard a dry 
voice that spoke like a rattle of dead leaves: “/f is a 
trusty none the less ... I look to you ... If you 
should betray it . . .” 

Tregaron laughed at himself. Of all the fantastic 
nonsense! Yet, against all reason, he now found it im¬ 
possible to deny that his first warning, that transitory 
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attack of double-vision, had come to him at the 
moment when he lifted his pen to complete the Nant 
Escob contract—and the second, strangely enough, at 
the end of the Stoke Priory sale. Was it possible to 
suppose that Nemesis (he rejected the word contemp¬ 
tuously) should contrive to synchronize her blows with 
such dramatic appropriateness? 

“Nemesis . . . Nemesis!” he reflected angrily. 
The Nemesis, if such it were, had another, intensely 
material explanation: it was fruit of the wild oats he 
he scattered in his profligate youth. Away with Nant 
Escob and its phantoms! 

Arriving at Paddington he had practically recovered 
his composure. The black hour had passed; he had 
squared his balance with Fate and was ready to face 
the reckoning. He hailed a hansom and drove straight 
to the house in Cavendish Street. Having carelessly 
left his latchkey at the Savoy he was forced to ring. 
Nobody answered his summons. Standing there on the 
door-step, firm in mind yet still physically tremulous 
from the ordeal of the last few hours, he became aware 
of a singular sound proceeding from the basement; the 
shrill, uncontrolled ululations with which Southern 
Italians make the presence of death more horrible. 
Tregaron blanched as he heard it and beat urgently 
on the door. Caterina ran up and opened it to him, 
her face distorted with terror, her hair dishevelled. 

“What’s all this?” Tregaron demanded. 

She shook her head impotently. He brushed her 
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aside and stumped on into the drawing-room. He saw, 
in the half-light, two tragic faces, Phil’s and Diana’s. 
By the empty fireplace, a stony Niobe, Lucrezia was 
sitting. Her eyes stared at Tregaron, unseeing, with 
an awful solemnity. 

“What is it?” he cried again. 

Phil moved forward silently and thrust an open 
telegram into his hand. He took it to the window and 
read. 

**Lanea-Corporal Tregaron. 1743 . . . Died of 

enteric . Bloemfontein.** 

^He clutched at a table—then swayed and fell like a 
stone. 




II 


For Lucrezia—as for himself—egaron’s collapse 
at that moment was possibly a bh ssing. Phil, sent 
flying round the corner into Wimpl ■ Street, retrieved 
a doctor; but by the time he arrived Tregaron had 
recovered his senses. It was merely a faint, not a 
stroke, as they all had feared; and Lucrezia, startled 
out of her stony catalepsy, abandoned all outward 
demonstrations of grief—to the scandal of Caterina, 
who deemed it the duty of a mother to howl for at 
least a week—and gave all her cares to Tregaron, 
whom the doctor, having listened to his heart, immedi¬ 
ately ordered to bed. 

Lucrezia snatched eagerly at the chance of mother¬ 
ing this monstrous child; he was now, alas! her unique 
male possession, and the unusual evidence of paternal 
emotion he had shown by collapsing smote her 
heart with a piercing tenderness: it touched her 
to feel that adversity had brought back to her arms 
this wayward creature, whom prosperity had separ¬ 
ated from her. So, suppressing the grief which con¬ 
sumed her by dint of the remarkable will that, in 
moments of supreme stress, invariably proclaimed her 
breeding, she devoted herself to Tregaron, installing 
him in the bedroom which he had never shared with 
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her with the maternal solicitude of a hedge-sparrow 
tending a savage cuckoo. She found him, indeed, most 
strangely altered, subdued and humble. His mild¬ 
ness and acquiescence were so unusual as to be almost 
frightening. Not knowing the real cause of them— 
the fear that held him in thrall—she flattered herself 
into supposing that the old sentimental story had come 
true; that community of suffering was restoring to 
them—too late, but none the less sweetly—that marital 
sympathy which she had craved and hoped for so long, 
and finally, bitterly, forsworn. 

For two days and nights she refused to leave Tre¬ 
garon’s side; and the withdrawal of that spectacle of 
stony suffering was something of a relief to Phil and 
Diana, left alone in the stricken house from whose 
basement the sound of Caterina’s desolate wailing 
issued continually. This was the first time that death 
had touched the Tregaron family. Phil felt its in¬ 
fluence acutely, but in a manner that was oddly im¬ 
personal. She had never known any profound affec¬ 
tion for Gerald; though she had enjoyed his company, 
his high spirits, his handsome gallantry, there was 
something in his nature which had always been foreign 
to her and a little—as Italians would say—^unsym¬ 
pathetic. In the back of her mind she could never 
entirely forget the childish indignation she had felt 
against Gerald’s attitude toward her darling Rob; and 
the shock of his sudden extinction, five thousand miles 
away at Bloemfontein, reached her damped by a dis- 
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tance not only geographical but spiritual. He was 
dead: she accepted the fact with awe, but with an odd 
lack of intimate emotion, the pain that she felt being 
experienced at second-hand—throu.^h Lucrezia and 
Diana, never, quite, through herself. 

Diana suffered deeply and, as was l er wont, dumbly. 
Among the dark passions that smouhiered within her, 
invisible save when their flames flickered momentarily 
in swiftly-veiled eyes, an instinctive, unreasoning, 
tigerish devotion to Gerald had been stronger than 
any, perhaps, save her consuming love for Esmond, 
Some portion of Tregaron’s unhappy genius had fallen 
to both of them, and, each recognizing in the other 
diverse expressions of that sombre dower, she and 
Gerald had clung together in a kind of defensive 
loyalty deriving less from love or from admiration 
than from a community of temperamental misfortune 
—as unconscious (yet as inevitable) as the force that 
compels two neighbouring globules of mercury to 
cohere. However deeply she suffered, Di accepted her 
brother’s death with a grim nonchalance as moving 
as Caterina’s loud lamentations or Lucrezia’s stony 
grief. That hurt silence lacerated Phil’s heart more 
deeply than any word Diana could have spoken, im¬ 
pelling her to hesitant overtures, foredoomed to re¬ 
jection, which augmented rather than narrowed the 
distance between them. Never in all their lives had 
the two sisters been farther apart. 

Indeed, behind the blankness that deadened Diana’s 
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eyes, Phil was conscious of another emotion, ever¬ 
present yet unexpressed—her anxiety for Esmond. 
During those days enteric was decimating the British 
encampments. Every morning the newspapers dis¬ 
played long casualty-lists and indignant protests 
against the medical breakdown in South Africa. From 
these columns of grim anonymity, day by day, Diana, 
eagerly scanning them, extracted names that cast the 
shadow of death anew on the breakfast-table: “Harry 
Ledwyche is dead—^the usual thing: enteric . . . 
Ralph Kingston—that surely must be the second son, 
the fair one . . . ? There’s a Pomfret here; but I 
can’t be certain of the initials. What was Fred’s second 
name?” She read out names from the list in a voice 
that was unemotional, almost brutal. Whenever Di 
opened the paper Phil held her breath, expecting to 
hear, in the same callous tones: “Esmond Delahaye.” 

But Esmond escaped the pestilence walking in noon¬ 
day. That week he wrote cheerfully to Diana from 
the Basutoland border. The net was closing; they 
would soon have De Wet by the heels; already a 
number of regiments were ready to sail homewards; 
his turn must come soon; and then . . . Diana’s dark 
eyes flashed again, with an almost vnld gaiety. She 
returned to her piano with fervour. It was odd to hear 
cheerful music again, Phil thought, in that dark house. 

How dark it actually was they neither of them 
guessed. Upstairs, in Tregaron’s room, the penulti¬ 
mate scenes of a grim drama reached their crisis. It 
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Spoke well for the essential toughness of Tregaron^s 
nature that when once the batteries of fate were un¬ 
masked, he was ready to face them^ and even better 
for his confidence in Lucrezia’s fortitude that, desper¬ 
ate as the situation was, he dared tell her the truth. 

Throughout the night that follow, d his collapse he 
lay by her side, in absolute silence Gerald’s name, 
which was in the minds of both, never passed the lips 
of either. Next morning, as soon as he knew that 
Lucrezia was awake, Tregaron spoke in a voice with¬ 
out tremor or any trace of emotion. 

^^Lucrezia,” he said, North Bromwich yesterday 
I saw a physician.” 

am glad, Tregaron,” she replied. ^^How many 
times have I urged you . . .” 

^Tf I had taken your advice,” he said mildly, 
‘%ings might have been better. As it is, they could 
not be worse.” 

^^You mean there is something serious?” 

He laughed shortly. ‘^That is hardly the word. 
There is something that you may find difficult to bear, 
but I know you’ll bear it. It seems I have not very 
long to live, and the rest of my life . . .” 

His voice wavered, failed, broke. He began to sob 
like a child. Lucrezia was used to his searing bitterness, 
to his outbursts of physical violence, but not to this. 
She gathered Tregaron’s frail body into her massive 
arms. 

^‘Tell me, darling,” she said. 
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While he spoke, her heart going colder with each 
dreadful word, she continued to hold and caress him 
—this flaming volcano of a man so pitifully extinct— 
with tiie tenderness a mother bestows on a helpless 
child. As the terror that filled his heart overflowed, 
falling into hers, drop by drop, like icy water, Lucrezia 
braced her mind, that still shuddered beneath the blow 
of the war-office telegram, to confront the supreme 
emergency of her battered existence. 

This woman was not a Roccanera for nothing; the 
steel of inherited tradition showed its fine tempter; her 
bran, and the will that emerged from it, were as keen 
and resilient as a choice blade forged in Toledo. Those 
dread words—“paralysis, madness possibly”—which 
faltered on Tregaron’s lips, could not penetrate the 
integrity of that flashing guard. Undismayed and 
tight-lipped she listened, still stroking the tremulous 
hand which gripped hers as urgently and piteously as 
though, in that store of untested strength and inertia, 
it sought and found a sole hope of stability, com¬ 
municable to the reeling brain that tightened its 
muscles. 

And Tregaron, mysteriously fortified by her en-' 
forced calm, opened all his heart, in a luxury of con¬ 
fession, to this creature agmnst whom, for thirty-odd 
years, he had arrogantly dosed it, finding strange re¬ 
lief in the very abnegation of arrogance, surrendering 
the keys of his tortured spirit’s citadel to the only 
living soul on whom he could count for absolute 
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understanding, generosity, mercy. 

When he had finished, Lucrezia spoke in a level 
voice: 

“Are you certain that all this is true,” she said, “that 
your fears are justified? You are apt to imagine too 
much.” 

He shook his head. “The truth beggars imagination 
in this case,” he said. “It’s better > ou should know 
the worst. I’ll ask Weldon to write to you. Better still, 
if you like, you can go and see him yourself.” 

“Yes, that might be useful.” 

“I’m thinking of you and the children,” Tregaron 
went on. (Lucrezia smiled faintly and tightened the 
grip of her hand; this new solicitude touched her.) 
“I’ve been acting as though I were going to live for 
ever. One does. And now things are different. I must 
go off to Aix at once—that can’t be delayed—but 
before I go I must set my house in order.” 

“Your house? You mean Stoke Priory?” 

“No, I didn’t mean that,” he said with unusual 
patience., “All the same, it is ours. Whatever happens 
to me, I think you should live in it. It’s suitable to 
*our dignity and our means. If only Gerald . . .” 

“Ah, Tregaron” she cried, her hands clutching her 
heart. 

“I’m sorry, Lucrezia. The world seems so mad”— 
he flinched at the word—“that now no one thing 
appears any worse than another. We’re like people on 
the deck of a foundering ship. Let us do what we can. 
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Women and children first!” He smiled wanly. “Let’s 
send for Verona.” 

“Yes, I’ll send for Verona at once,” she said heavily, 
rising from the bed. 

Verona, urgently summoned, arrived early. His 
eyes were anxious. Already, that morning, he had con¬ 
fided his fears to his partner. Marx had grunted. “I 
believe the man takes morphia,” he had said. “Have 
you noticed his eyes.? Well, do so, the next time you 
see him. His pupils are like pin-heads.” Tregaron’s 
extravagances of the day before still concerned him, 
and Caterina’s wild aspect, as she opened the door, was 
ominous. He asked her quickly in Italian what had 
happened. The signorino had died in Africa, she told 
him. Verona nodded his head in grave sympathy. 
That, fortunately for him, had no financial signifi¬ 
cance. If Tregaron broke down, on the other hand .. . 

Tregaron, receiving him, waved aside the con¬ 
dolences. Lucrezia was present at the interview. 
Verona was glad of this—not only because he respected 
her family, but because he respected her; it was time 
that some level-headed person had a say in this 
financial welter; but Tregaron, that morning, seemed 
more sober and reasonable than usual. 

“I am going abroad for a cure, Verona,” he said, 
“and before I go I want to have some clear idea of 
how my affairs are standing. During my absence I’ve 
decided to give my wife power of attorney.” (Verona 
gasped; a power of attorney— Tregaron?) “In the 
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meantime I want some figures, which you can supply. 
It occurs to me we’ve been spending money a little 
carelessly. I know you feel that yourself.” 

Indeed Verona felt it! As for figures—the matter 
was simple: he knew exactly how Tregaron stood, and 
could make everything clear if the du -hessa (he always 
employed the courtesy-title) woulci kindly provide 
him with a pen and a piece of paper. He made a series 
of swift calculations and handed the result to Tre¬ 
garon. Tregaron scanned it incredulously} colour rose 
in his pallid face. 

“There must be some mistake,” he said. “These 
figures represent my investments?” 

“Investments alone. I know nothing of your private 
commitments.” 

“Is it possible that in less than a year I’ve realized 
nearly half what I received from North Bromwich?” 

“Quite possible. As you know, you’ve given me 
orders to sell week by week, and figures mount up. Of 
course we’ve paid for Stoke Priory.” 

“You called it a bargain!” 

“It was one. At any rate you’ve something to show 
for the money you spent on that: the land is good, and, 
at least, it won’t run away.” 

“This list of yours doesn’t include the bids I made 
yesterday?” 

“Of course not. I know what you spent . . .” 

“Which is more than I do! Would you mind telling 
me roughly?” 
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“Between fifty and axty thousand: you spent forty 
on pictures.” 

Lucrezia blanched: “On pictures?” she cried. She 
thought of the pitiful pounds she had scraped together, 
shilling by shilling, when Tregaron was in South 
Africa. 

“Those, too, are something to show for the money,” 
Tregaron said. “Your friend Levine wanted them, 
didn’t he?” 

“Yes, but not at your figure, I’m afraid.” 

Tregaron pondered. “Things might be worse, I 
suppose?” 

“Considerably. You are still very comfortably off— 
by provincial standards.” 

“I shall have to go slowly, Verona. We won’t spend 
any more on the house. Tell me this: will the invest¬ 
ments that are left be sufficient to bring in the income 
necessary to maintain it?” 

“With care they should be sufficient. As you know, 
all our dividends are falling—they say it’s because of 
the war—but with what they’ll produce, plus your 
rent-roll, I’m inclined to say ‘Yes.’ The London and 
Globe has its interests widely distributed—the swings 
and the roundabouts—^I think you can count upon that. 
As to this new colliery scheme you’ve gone into— 
Sedgebury Main, or whatever it’s called—I know 
nothing whatever about it.” 

“You needn’t,” Tregaron replied, with a flash of 
the old autocracy. “The names of the men who are 
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in it speak for themselves—Kingston, Willis and so 
on—and the man who’s responsible for the lay-out, 
a fellow named Fumival, is, by all accounts, nothing 
short of a genius. In the meantime we must econo¬ 
mize. Where shall we begin?” 

“With this house,” Verona promptly declared. 
“There is no excuse for your keeping up two eatablish- 
ments. Stoke Priory is empty, and fairly well furnished 
already. Your family can move into it at once, while 
I try to dispose of the lease of this one.” 

Tregaron glanced at Lucrezia. It was the first time 
in his life that he had ever consulted her wishes on a 
question of this kind. She nodded her assent—re¬ 
luctantly, for London suited her. 

“That will mean an enormous upheaval,” Tregaron 
said. 

“The more reason why it should be finished before 
you come back,” Lucrezia said firmly. “Mr. Verona 
may tell the agents to regard this house as already 
vacant. In your absence he will deal with me. That 
is understood?” 

“That is understood,” Tregaron confirmed. “I shall 
cross to Ostend to-morrow.” 

The despatch and energy with which he had found 
himself able to deal with this emergency put new life 
into him. It was almost with a sense of adventurous 
confidence that he stepped on to the Ostend packet at 
Dover next day. In the past the prospect of a journey 
undertaken on impulse had always heartened him, and 
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even now, that automatic reaction performed itself, 
disconnectedly, in the back of his bewildered mind. It 
was only when, later in the day, he sighted the glitter¬ 
ing length of the Digue at Ostend and the slow- 
moving crowds, intent on pleasure, of which he had 
often been part, that the significance of his pilgrimage 
returned to him with a crushing weight. 

Aix itself was a nightmare of false gaiety shadowed 
by intimations of mortality. Pursuing, amid a congre¬ 
gation of the halt and the blind, the course of treat¬ 
ment that Weldon had prescribed, Tregaron became 
increasingly conscious of his own minutest symptoms. 
He bought medical treatises in French and read them 
greedily; and, since knowledge is A double-edged 
weapon and half-knowledge more dangerous than 
none, became pitifully expert in details that he did not 
understand; testing the reactions of his fixed pupils, 
from hour to hour, with a lighted candle; exciting his 
disordered reflexes with trembling hands; scrutinizing 
his tongue and his fingers in search of invisible 
tremors; examining his limbs with a pin-point for new 
areas lacking sensation. In this purgatory of fear and 
loneliness he continued to exist for three months. By 
the end of that time, miraculously, he was neither 
worse nor better. The German doctors congratulated 
him: it seemed he had been granted a reprieve. 

Lucrezia, in England, faced the new situation with 
characteristic courage. With Gerald, the main object 
of her continued existence, gone, she was thankful for 
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any activity that could distract her mind and absorb 
her energies. To the amazement of Verona, whose 
respect had previously been limited to her historical 
name, she set about the rehabilitation of Stoke Priory, 
that joyless duty, with a vigour and elasticity that 
seemed scarcely compatible with her unwieldly body. 
She had a mind, in essentials, more masculine than 
Tregaron’sj a racial shrewdness and fixed continuity 
of purpose that Verona would have found intimidating 
if it had not been so human. She consulted him 
constantly when decisions had to be made, yet the 
plans on which they decided were more often hers than 
his. 

Having installed herself in the habitable part of 
Stoke Priory, she quickly established relations with 
all her new tenantry (whom Tregaron, no doubt, would 
have offended), visiting their farms, listening patiently 
to their grievances, encouraging, making suggestions, 
out of the practical knowledge she had acquired during 
her management of Nant Escob. Against all Tre¬ 
garon’s prejudices she insisted on retaining Matthews, 
old Lord D’Abitot’s agent, and picking his brains; and 
this man, who might easily have made a formidable 
enemy, became not only her ally but her devoted slave, 
propagating an atmosphere of friendliness and wel¬ 
come where Tregaron’s self-consciousness would, 
almost certainly, have bred suspicion and prejudice. 

Oddly enough, her main preoccupations with re¬ 
gard to Gerald were not concerned with his soul (the 

V* 
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miunblif!^ of masses which she paid for in Santa Chiara 
would see to that) but with his mortal remains. She 
had a Neapolitan’s pasaon for necrolatry. No genuine 
Roccanera, once dead, had ever been allowed to rest 
for long in the earth which first received him: no 
sooner had he been decently buried than his body em¬ 
barked on a series of migrations^from a grave to a 
vault, from a vault to a shrine, from a shrine to a 
mausoleum—^and the thought of that shallow, anony¬ 
mous trench at Bloemfontein troubled her sleep. 
Parsimonious in everything else, she insisted that, 
whatever it cost, Gerald’s .body must be brought 
home. The proceeding involved Verona in an ex¬ 
pensive correspondence, from which he extracted his 
pickings; yet even when the melancholy transference 
of Gerald’s remains had been performed, Lucrezia 
found It difficult to know what to do with them. Their 
obvious fijaal resting-place was Wychbury churchyard; 
hut Lucrezia (in spite of her masses) instinctively 
shrank from committing them to such unhallo'wed soil. 
After a period of indecision, in which Verona heartily 
wished they had been lost at sea, she compromised 
between a regular Catholic funeral in the North Brom¬ 
wich necropolis (which was in easy reach of Stoke 
Priory on All Soul’s Day) and a marble monument 
which, against all Mr. Pomfret’s feelings (traditlenal 
rather than seethetic) she insisted on erecting in the 
transept of Wychbury Church, where its sugary 
Cacrusi angels and unashamed Mnor<etti presented the 
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frivolous graces of a classical ballet to the stony eyes 
of prostrate D’Abitot crusaders, and afforded to 
Lucrezia’s the satisfaction of having introduced a 
symbol of the true faith into heretical surroundings. 

As for Phil—^the move to Stoke Priory provided 
her, if only as a change from her gloomy memories 
of Cavendish Street, with new excitement and interest. 
Neither she nor Diana knew anything of Tregaron’s 
tragedy; and the Priory, though it C;)uld never com¬ 
mand the mystical devotion she had given to Nant 
Escob, had a certain, formal charm. The Worcester¬ 
shire air smelt excitingly sweet after that of London, 
and its green countryside was full of delightful sur¬ 
prises of recognition, recalling her childhood at War- 
stone—those careless, uncomplicated days which had 
contented her before ever her passion for Forest Fawr 
possessed her heart. In a rapture of rediscovery she 
invaded the woods through which she had walked arm- 
in-arm with Rob; the streams in which, greatly daring, 
she had sometimes paddled; the lush plain with its 
dim blue girdle of hills from the Clees, guarding 
Wales and her own drowned paradise, to Malvern’ 
and Bredon. She also experienced the joy of re-dis¬ 
covering Rob. 

When they had met in London Phil’s attitude 
towards him had been constrained by an inexplic¬ 
able shyness: the new world he inhabited seemed re¬ 
mote—in interest as well as in time and place—from 
hers, and Rob himself changed—externally at least— 
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from the awkward boy of her childhood or the care¬ 
worn youth of Nant Escob. Now, though natural 
delicacy prevented him from offending Lucrezia’s 
eyes by appearing at Stoke Priory, he would let Phil 
know when he visited North Bromwich on business; 
they would meet, perhaps lunch or go to a theatre 
together, or, planning an escapade, set off in one 
of his cars (Rob was always testing improvements) 
and explore, with adventurous enthusiasm, the wild 
hills and brooklands to westward which, before the 
petrol-engine annihilated distance, had seemed as 
mysterious to both of them as Uganda or Tibet. 

On one of these expeditions he showed her, with 
touching pride, a Queen Anne house he had bought on 
the verge of the Forest of Arden. (He still lived, 
almost humbly, in his original “diggings” at Coventry, 
having inherited none of Tregaron’s passion for dis¬ 
play.) They inspected the house, the garden, with its 
trimmed yew-hedges, the stables which he had con¬ 
verted into a “garage”—^the word was new to her— 
to house his cars. She listened while he talked to the 
gardeners and was awed and amazed by the combina¬ 
tion of dignity and friendliness which he displayed, 
so quietly confident compared with Tregaron’s arro¬ 
gance or even with the smoother manner of old Trevor 
Delahaye—^the symbol, she thought, of a new social 
order; an aristocracy far removed from the feudal 
attitude to which she was accustomed; equally stable 
and firm, yet somehow much more human, com- 
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pounded of mutual service and respec t. “Gerald could 
never have accomplished this,” she to’d herself. (Poor 
Gerald, alas! had never accomplished anything.) 

“Can you see Janet here?” Rob asked her eagerly. 

“Indeed I can see her,” Phil told himj for that 
solemn red house, with its perfect proportions of mass 
and window-space and the placid evpanse of shaved 
lawn in which it was set, had something of Janet’s re¬ 
serve, of her orderly quietude, of her distinguished, 
formal air of an Augustan great lady, made warm and 
familiar, on occasion, by the homelier graces that 
bloomed, like meek cottage flowers, spiced pink or 
musk or sweet-william, in the smiling parterres that 
took shelter and reflected warmth from those mellow 
walls. 

“I think we shall be happy here,” Rob told her, 
“when Esmond comes home to Gian Elan.” 

No sooner was Lucrezia established at Stoke Priory 
than the “county” began to call. It was fortunate for 
her (though, indeed, misfortune had deadened her 
sensitiveness) that these visits were freed from 
the embarrassment of Tregaron’s incalculable be¬ 
haviour. Her lineage (although that was known and 
approved) and the creditable connections of her 
daughters (the one a Marchesa and the other the pros¬ 
pective wife of a Radnorshire baronet whose mother 
was a Powys) had little to do with her social accept¬ 
ability. In Worcestershire, thanks to the rapacity of 
the mediaeval Church, large landed proprietors and 
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distinctions of nobility were rare. Titles counted for 
little (as Lady Kingston, of Stourford, had realized 
to her disappointment) beside territorial permanence, 
however undistinguished—^the untitled Tardebigges 
and Abberleys, for instance, had been established in 
their half-timbered manors in the Severn valley when 
the forebears of the Cluns were mere soldiers of for¬ 
tune under Mortimer’s banners. 

Yet since the movements of the shabby victorias and 
wagonettes of the “county” families were restricted, 
like those of locomotives, to certain tracks; and since 
<Jne of these tracks (and one of the most important) 
ran direct to the Palladian portico of Stoke Priory (as 
none did to Stourford), these conveyances, automatic¬ 
ally almost, proceeded to deposit their dazed owners 
on Lucrezia’s doorstep. They came partly, no doubt, 
out of curiosity and anxiety to observe how the new¬ 
comers had treated the D’Abitot property; partly, 
also, encouraged by the romantic story of Dol Escob, 
having read in the newspapers of the Tregarons’ 
monstrous eviction after a tenure of eight hundred 
years—^which was, approximately, the period required 
to establish respectability. 

They were not disappointed. Lucrezia, in the midst 
of her labours, received them with natural dignity. 
They found Diana odd but distinguished, Phil young 
and attractive; no violence, it seemed, had been done 
to the D’AWtot family-gods, and for this they were 
grateful. The monument in Wychbury Church had 
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Riready informed them, with exotic emphasis, that 
Lucrezia had lost her only son (s«> the legend was 
phrased) in the war; they, too, had had losses, and the 
circumstance counted for virtue. As a consequence Phil 
found herself admitted to a novel form of society in 
old houses that drowsed among lawns and shrubberies, 
with parlours steeped in a honeyed tragrance of bees¬ 
wax and orris-root, which, if it was not exciting, was at 
least entertaining. 

She made very few friends—for friendship, in that 
strict circle, a set period of observation (like that which, 
in law, is accorded to a suspected criminal lunatic) was 
necessary; but one acquaintance, at least, gave promise 
of a warmer relationship. It was that of Clare King¬ 
ston, the widowed daughter-in-law of Sir Joseph, who, 
being herself a Weir, was regarded with more favour 
than her mother-in-law by the county’s old ladies. She 
was a palpitant dark-haired creature, at once shy and 
emotional, living with her baby in a staid Queen 
Anne house, more stylized and gracious than Rob’s, 
in the Uffdown Valley. 

Phil met her and took to her instantly; they were 
both young, and she found the baby enchanting. 
“We have a number of things in common,” Clare 
Kingston told her. “You lost your brother in the war 
'—and I lost my husband.” She showed Phil Ralph 
Kingston’s portrait painted by Sargent: a handsome 
and rather stupid young man (Phil thought) in hunt¬ 
ing-kit. “And then,” she w'ent on, “I’m told that you 
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come from Radnorshire. There’s a river there called 
the Claerwcn that gives me my name. It was mixed up 
with my mother’s marriage in a romantic way, but I’ve 
never seen it, and now, I believe, they’re turning it 
into a reservoir.” 

“Yes, I knew it well,” Phil told her. “It was very 
lovely. But it’s gone, and 1 don’t want to think of 
it.” 

They had tea together alone. Clare Kingston had 
small-wristed hands emerging delicately from her 
widow’s cuffs of white cambric. She poured out the 
pde China tea from a fluted teapot of Queen Anne 
silver} then, gently, wistfully, she led Phil into the 
garden. “My garden,” she said, and her voice grew 
soft with love. 

“My garden . . .” Phil thought—and her heart, 
betrayed by Clare Kingston’s casual allusion, fled back 
to her own drowned garden at Nant Escob, with its 
moss-green paths and the snowy pyramids of blossom 
rising in the midst. “You must come here again,” the 
young widow was saying in her gentle voice, “when 
the Japanese cherries and quinces are in flower, the 
bloom is too lovely; and the gentians in March—like 
an Italian sky. Ralph and I spent our honeymoon in 
Italy. Do you know it?” 

“Yes,” Phil knew it, she said. “Kere’s rosemary,” 
Clare Kingston went on. “That comes from Italy 
too.” With her delicate hands she stroked the stiff 
glaucous spikes, and the air became drenched in 
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memories of Pozzo Rcale. This sad creature, so frail 
and lovable, had an unerring gift fur quickening the 
nostalgias Phil wanted to forget. Sbe said good-bye 
hurriedly and rode home on her bicycle, to find Diana 
seated with glowing eyes at the piano in the Adam 
hall. Di smiled as she entered and went on playing 
tempestuously. 

“What is it?” Phil asked. 

Di rose with a rush and embraced her. “You might 
know what it is, Phil darling. He’s coming home. 
They sailed from Capetown last Wednesday; the 
cable’s just come! He’ll resign his commission, thank 
heaven! We’re to be married as soon as he lands. Oh, 
my dear, I can hardly live!” 

“How marvellous! Does Janet know yet?” Phil 
asked. 

“I haven’t the least idea. Esmond may possibly 
have told her.” 

“She’ll have to leave Gian Elan when you go 
there.” 

“You mean that she doesn’t like me?” Di asked 
suspiciously. 

“No, I didn’t mean that, you ridiculous creature 1” 
Phil said. 

“Then what . . .?” Di began. But Phil was 
already gone. She went straight to her room and 
wrote a long letter to Rob. 

Three weeks later Diana and Esmond were married 
in London. It was an informal ceremony, but not 
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so infornfial as Rot/s with Janet Dekhaye, which took 
place in a seedy registry-office in Coventry. Phil was 
present at both. Sir Esmond and Lady Dekhaye scr 
off on an ecstatic tour to Southern Italy, where they 
Would stay (the newspapers said) with the bride’s aunt, 
the Duchessa di Roccanera,and her sister, the Marcbesa 
Campocicala. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Tregaron were 
less ambitious, retiring, unnoticed, to their home in a 
Coventry back-street, within easy reach of the factory 
where the firm of Pearce and Tregaron was about to 
produce the first low-priced motor-car on the English 
m^ket. Yet each couple, Phil supposed, was equally 
enraptured. She regarded them both with the wistful 
benevolence of an elderly maiden-aunt, relapsing, con¬ 
tentedly, as she told herself, into the uneventful 
routine of life at Stoke Priory—^though the vast under- 
furmshed house did seem rather empty and dead 
without Di’s music. 

By the end of the Summer it was neither. Tregaron 
came home. 



I!T 


Tregaron wheeled back on Stoke Priorjr, a hawk 
with a damaged wing, or rather some predatory bird 
of darker omen, having alighted, in the course of his 
erratic homing, on London (where his sudden stoop 
startled Verona) and on North Bromwich (where he 
presented himself to Sir Arthur Weldon). 

The result of each visit encouraged him. Verona, 
having thankfully exchanged Tregaron’s cyclonic cap¬ 
taincy for Lucrezia’s mild guidance, had nothing to 
report but a steady inflow of dividends, and an ebb of 
expenditure whose niggardly proportions, a few months 
earlier, would have excited Tregaron’s contempt. 

“I think you were right about Sedgebury Mains,” 
Verona admitted. “In fact, Marx and myself have 
taken a nibble at them.” 

Arthur Weldon received his patient impassively, re¬ 
peating his examination step by step and comparing 
what he found now with the notes he had taken. 
“Well,” he said at last, “I think your trouble is 
arrested. Your general condition has definitely im¬ 
proved: there’s no doubt about that.” 

“Is there any reason, in fact, why it should get 
worse?” Tregaron demanded. 

“No reason why it should worsen rapidly,” Weldon 

6ij 
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agreed. “Of course,” he went on, “it’s still imperative 
that you should go easy and not presume on these 
favourable results of your treatment.” 

“Still no alcohol, doctor? I miss my glass of wine.” 

“No alcohol, definitely. Above all, no unnecessary 
excitement. Come and see me again in three months.” 

In spite of Weldon’s encouragement, Tregaron 
knew that the weight of lead in his limbs, imponder¬ 
able to clinical tests, was definitely increasing) he had 
been glad, at Aix, to avail himself of an invalid’s 
wheeled-chair. But his “general condition,” as Wel¬ 
don declared, had improved, if only because time 
had dulled the edge of that sword of Damocles. His 
mind was calmerj he felt a surer mastery of himself, 
and a confidence of a very different quality from that 
disturbing exaltation which at times (and notably at 
the D’Abitot sale) had snatched the reins from his 
reason and raced away with him. There were days, 
indeed, when he felt saner than he had felt for 
years) when, relaxed in a kind of sunset serenity, 
he was tempted to think all his doctor’s threats 
chimerical. 

Thus, comparatively balanced and confident, he 
returned to Stoke Priory. He drove up on a mellow 
September afternoon, when the elms of its mile-long 
avenue were tinged with gold and even the lifeless 
stone of the house held a certain radiance, as though 
the accumulated warmth of Summer transpired it. 

Tregaron dismissed his chauffeur and stood on the 
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bend of the drive rapt in contempktion, and a quiet 
pride in this acquisition, whose details he had almost 
forgotten, bathed his mind in a glaw as tranquil as 
that which suffused its walls. This ponderable mass 
of stone gave him a proof of possession more concen¬ 
trated, more easily realized, than did the vague and 
misty acres of moorland which constituted Nant 
Escob. The house had dignity; it h id poise; it had a 
tangible solidity in keeping with the new, static phase 
of life on which, with ripened enthusiasms, he was 
about to enter. His eyes left it momentarily to 
savour its setting of splendid Umber, its rich green 
lands; they rested, with tempered pride, on the slate 
roof of Warstone emerging, two miles away, from its 
hill-top elms. 

As he entered the Adam hall, unannounced, Tre¬ 
garon’s manner became almost jaunty. On its walls 
he noticed approvingly the Nant Escob family- 
portraits, and, with an even richer satisfaction, the two 
Van Dycks. “Fifteen thousand pounds,” he thought, 
“whenever I need it! That isn’t so bad.” 

Lucrezia welcomed him anxiously. She looked 
definitely older and thinner; Gerald’s death, in spite 
of her subsequent distractions, had left its mark on 
her; her eyes still showed signs of suffering; her 
heavy cheeks sagged. 

“Tregaron!” she cried. “You didn’t say you were 
coming.” 

“Why should I.?” he laughed, “Although you’ve 
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transformed it, I take it this house is my own.” 

He kissed her affectionately; but when she pulled 
up a chair for him he flushed with annoyance. 

“Don’t treat me as an invalid,” he protested. “I’m 
much better, much better. I’m well.” 

He spoke emphatically, persuading himself and her 
that this was the truth. That evening, presuming on 
the occasion, he drank half a bottle of Pommard and 
felt none the worse for it; and next day, when 
Lucrciia gave him an account of her stewardship, she 
was gladly forced to admit that his mind seemed ex¬ 
ceptionally clear and his body untiring, and began to 
wonder if, as he assured her, his doctors had not made 
a mistake. All morning they sat thrashing out matters 
of business in the splendid library whose windows 
looked out on the terrace, nd longer formidable, where, 
fourteen years previously, Tregaron had bearded Lord 
D’Abitot. Lucrezia showed him the papers concern¬ 
ing the transfer of the estate. He read and absorbed 
them calmly, without question or approbation. 

“I see you’ve kept on that fellow Matthews,” he 
said with a critical air. “New wine in old bottles! Is 
that wise?” 

“I think it has been wise,” she said, “and so does 
Verona.” 

“Verona understands nothing about landed 
property,” Tregaron snapped. 

“Well, 1 understand Matthews, and Matthews 
understands me.” 
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There was finality in this declaration. Tregaron, 
after a brief pause, let it pass. After all, why should 
he be bothered with details of management which 
Lucrczia, he grudgingly confessed, had kept at her 
fingers’ ends? He had reached a stage of life (or of 
health) when ambition no longer pricked him— 
Gerald’s death had extinguished the last flicker of that 
—so why shouldn’t he ^‘settle down,” as the saying 
went, .and enjoy the rest of it? Ten \ ears at the most, 
he supposed: he was now in his sixtieth. That was 
sufficiently miraculous in kselfj so, surrendering the 
management of the estate to Lucrezia’s careful guid¬ 
ance, he proceeded to adapt himself to a new, static 
tenor of living, staid, orderly, temperate; intervening, 
occasionally, in matters that threatened contentitm 
with characteristic wilfulness, but, generally, serene; 
consoling himself, and satisfying his inborn necessity 
for a woman’s companionship with that of Phil—• 
who had always, next to Diana, been his favourite, 
and now submitted to his affectionate tyrannies with 
daughterly icomplaisance. 

To her, indeed, this placid interlude was not un¬ 
welcome. By nature, as well as by reason of her hap¬ 
hazard upbringing, she had few resources of her own: 
and the conupanionship of this grey-bearded and some¬ 
times exigent child, with his alternations of glancing, 
sardonic violence and disarming feebleness, absorbed 
her. Tregaron’s mood in these days was retrospec¬ 
tive; it pleased him to dwell on the coloured events 
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of his youth. His turn of phrase was as elaborate 
and picturesque as ever, and the artist in him found 
vivid expression in the tales he told of his Mediter¬ 
ranean voyages and the Garibaldian adventure, supply¬ 
ing, for Phil, the romantic diversions that others 
(Virginia, for instance) found in print. This mood 
made Tregaron a wholly enchanting companion. 
Through the crisp Midland Winter, so different from 
the drenched and tempestuous season which bore that 
name at Nant Escob, Phil would guide his wheeled 
chair down the length of the stone-flagged terrace to 
^.orangery, with arched Georgian windows supported 
by fluted pillars and Corinthian capitolsj and there, 
in the sun, they would talk, or listen lazily to the 
robin’s piping till Tregaron, as likely as not, would 
fall asleep. 

This halcyon calm—as Lucrezia knew—^was too good 
to last. Twice during the winter Tregaron visited 
North Bromwich and consulted Weldon. His verdict, 
each time, was identical: the more sinister nervous 
symptoms were undoubtedly arrested} the muscular 
weakness was increasing—as was only to be expected 
in a progressive ailment—^but, given a continuance of 
the present conditions, he saw no reason why Tregaron 
should not live on into a ripe old age. He quoted, as 
an example of a similar case, the novelist, George 
Meredith, an ataxic of sixty-four. Had Tregaron read 
his latest book: One of Our Conquerors? Tregaron 
had not, he said rather snappishly, implying that th' 
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physician should stick to his stethoscope. 

He returned to Stoke Priory determined to put an 
end to this empty existence against which his flam¬ 
boyant nature, temporarily subdued by fear, now hotly 
rebelled. It was ridiculous that a man of his age, four 
years younger than that writer(whose name he forgot), 
should abnegate authority in his own affairs to a 
woman. Life rose up in him like a storm and whirled 
away the invalid paraphernalia with which Lucrezia 
had surrounded him. 

The first force of the blast fell on Matthews, whose 
leisurely, old-fashioned ways, giving yeast to Tre¬ 
garon’s impatience, fermented the brew. He insisted 
on Matthews’ dismissal. For once Lucrezia stood firm. 
Astounded by her resistance, which Verona supported, 
Tregaron gave in and turned his tempestuous energies 
elsewhere. Discarding Phil’s company, in which he 
had seemed content to drowse through the Winter, and 
the society of Lucrezia’s “county” friends, whose half¬ 
hearted existence he despised, he launched himself 
breathlessly into the business-world of North Brom¬ 
wich, a sphere in which, to speak truth, he was more 
at home than amid the faded dignities of landed- 
proprietorship. 

Twice a week he drove into “town” and lunched at 
the Grand Midland Hotel, establishing relations with 
a number of industrial magnates: Joseph Hingston, 
Walter Willis of Mawne, Humphrey Furnival, the 
tutelary genius of the Sedgebury Main Colliery, and 
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even with Levison, the stockbroker, Verona’s friend 
—z crew that Lucrezia’s new acquaintance would not 
touch with a barge-pole. This, indeed, was one of the 
reasons that made them acceptable to Tregaron: 
another was the fact that his dealings with them sup¬ 
plied him with the spice of financial adventure for 
which he craved. He could never, being what he was, 
resign himself to “sitting down on his possessions” 
(as he said) “like a broody hen.” 

Though he returned from these meetings white and 
fatigued, he pursued them unceasingly. The great 
dining-room at the Priory became crowded, night after 
night, not with dry, decorous “county” dinner-parties 
of early-Victorian survivals content to discuss crops 
or hunting or the outrageous Lady Hingston’s latest 
extravagance, but with hard-eyed, red-faced business 
men who “did themselves well,” absorbing Tregaron’s 
admirable hock and smoking his conditioned Coronas 
as a matter of course, and unable or disinclined to talk 
of anything but money. Reports of these orgies 
fluttered the feathers of Abberleys and Ombersleys in 
theit decent dove-cotes; it began to be questioned 
whether the Tregarons (in spite of their statutory 
eight hundred years at Nant Escob and the dignities 
of Stoke) could be “known” without risk of cxintamina- 
tion; it even leaked out that a son of the family (no 
wonder they had kept that dark!) was actually engaged 
in the manufacture of motor-cars, the devil’s latest 
and most devastating invention!. 
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Tregaron knew nothing of these critics. If he had 
heard their comments on himself and his company, he 
would have been merely amused. He still possessed, 
thanks mainly to Lucrezia’s economies, a certain 
amount of fluid capital to play with, and returned to 
his ancient game, despite Weldon’s warnings, with in¬ 
creasing zest. Appetite came with eating, as the 
Neapolitan proverb said; and fortune, on whom he 
was always ready to bank, took a turn in his favour 
as some small compensation for the blows she had 
lately dealt him. Encouraged by her smiles, he soon 
began to take liberties, slipping back into his habit of 
drinking good wine with every meal (he had never 
smoked) and “settling it” with a generous glass of 
old brandy. When Weldon prescribed another visit to 
Aix, he pooh-poohed it scornfully. He had always 
disliked and distrusted the doctors’ kind of white 
magic; his present condition confirmed his former 
judgment; he was too old a bird to be caught with 
their chaff again. 

I.ess to gratify his new friends than to convince him¬ 
self how well he was, he accepted a number of director¬ 
ships in small, hopeful ventures in which they per¬ 
suaded him to engage his restored enthusiasm. A man, 
he frequently asserted, was as old as he felt A man, 
Arthur Weldon would have told him, was as old as 
his arteries, nnd nature, as he had already insisted, 
never struck without giving warning. One such warn¬ 
ing Tregaron received, awakening, one morning, to 
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find the white of one eye sufiFused with red blood—^thc 
result of a broken artery—^which gave him, for a couple 
of weeks, the baleful look of an angry bull} but, since 
he felt none the worse for it, that warning passed un¬ 
heeded. 

It pleased Tregaron to feel that, however meagre a 
sensation his return to Stoke Priory had created among 
Lucrezia’s friends, he was rapidly becoming something 
of a figure in North Bromwich. When, supported on 
two ebony sticks, he stumped slowly into the lounge 
of the Grand Midland Hotel, men of substance rose 
ffom their chairs and hurried to greet him. The busi¬ 
ness world in which he now mingled was more easily 
impressed than the “county.” Distrustful—unreason¬ 
ably—of the effect he was able to create by his own 
picturesque personality, he sprinkled his conversation 
with calculated allusions to his nephew, the Duke, 
and his two titled daughters. Though Diana, ecstatic¬ 
ally married, had passed out of his ken (Tregaron 
being more than Esmond’s sense of duty to the family 
could be expected to swallow), the Marchesa Campoci- 
cala and her two sickly children were “on show” at 
Stoke Priory for the greater part of that Summer. 
Virginia had lately become a widow. Her husband, a 
creature of low vitality at his best, died at Rome in 
the Spring, having already transferred the bulk of 
his meagre property to the Church and leaving 
Virginia little more than her title (for what it 
was worth) and the stony ruin amid the Abruzzi. 
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from which it was derived. 

Virginia, though it flattered Tregaron to introduce 
her to his new friends, was not a success in Worcester¬ 
shire. The bearing of two children and the sluggish 
habits encouraged by the Italian climate had ruined 
her looks} her figure, after the manner of female 
Roccaneras, had run badly to seed, and she knew it. 
Refusing to forget the lost beauty of her youth and 
her noble status, she displayed her grudge against the 
way life had treated her in an exacting pettishness and 
an assumption of importance that made social diffi¬ 
culties everywhere, and even got on Lucrezia’s charit¬ 
able nerves—as though her anxiety for Tregaron 
were not sufficient! 

Phil, naturally, bore the brunt of Virginia’s poses 
and exactions. Escaping from them she turned instinc¬ 
tively to Rob; but, kind though Rob always was, she 
soon became conscious of the inviolable self-sufficiency 
of the newly-married; his first thoughts were for 
Janet; the rest were absorbed in his business, which 
now, as the popular prejudice against motor-cars 
gradually subsided, claimed more and more of his 
energy. The Pearce-Tregaron car had “got in on the 
ground-floor” of the new boom; and Rob himself 
had become a figure of importance. 

Tregaron, in his new world, was made to realize this. 
Rob’s name appeared with increasing frequency on the 
lips of his friends. In his last lean period at Nanf 
Escob, his son’s rising fame had tickled his vanity; at 
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times he had even been tempted to re-claim relation¬ 
ship j but now that his fortunes were re-established on 
a firmer basis, the attention Rob’s name attracted actu¬ 
ally annoyed him. The climax of this annoyance was 
reached when, one day, in the Grand Midland lounge, 
he met Rob face to face—for the first time since the 
night on which he had driven him from Nant Escob. 
Rob halted and smiled and held out his hand. Tre¬ 
garon, motionless, refused it, staring fiercely in front 
of him without a sign of acknowledgment. The inci¬ 
dent was witnessed, and afteirwards discussed, by a 
number of Tregaron’s new friends. It “did him no 
good” with them, as the saying went, giving point to 
the legend of his oddity. Though they drank his wine 
and sipped his brandy and smoked his Coronas; though 
they even listened, with deference, to his bragging, 
they had never accepted Tregaron without reserva¬ 
tions. Even in this new, chosen sphere of conquest, 
try as he might, he found himself isolated and lonely; 
and the consciousness of this isolation, of a kind which 
had dogged him all. through life, only stiffened his 
obstinate dislike for Rob, who had precipitated this 
latest example of it, and thwarted his will to achieve 
the popularity for which he yearned by some over¬ 
whelming display of his own unrecognized merits. 

Only wealth, he believed in his heart of hearts, could 
accomplish this, and his affairs, thanks to an almost 
inhuman concentration on business which, while it 
exaked him, fatigued him to the verge of breaking- 
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point, were progressing so favourably now that, given 
a little more luck, he could see his way to reaching the 
point of prosperity from which his own rashness, at 
the time of the sale of Nant Escob, had dethroned him. 
As always, he was prepared to take risks, and despised 
those who didn’t} but the bulk of his growing fortunes 
was still disposed in the London and Globe Finance 
Corporation (Verona’s happy solution of the problem 
of “eggs in one basket”) and in shares of the Sedge- 
bury Main Colliery, an undertaking whose very 
ambitiousness had always attracted him. Indeed, by 
the end of the year in which he returned from Aix, 
his possessions (including the D’Abitot pictures) had 
almost regained the level from which they had 
fallen. 

One evening, after an exceptionally successful day 
on the North Bromwich Exchange, he drove round to 
his broker’s offices in Sackvllle Row, determined to 
add the money he had made on balance to his holdings 
in London and Globe. 

Levison’s partner, Magnus, received him with a 
worried face} the manner of his greeting was distracted 
and uneasy, his white hand was moist. Tregaron, who 
always expected to be made a fuss of, was nettled by 
this. He came straight to the point of his visit. 

“I’ve a small sum, a couple of thousand, doing 
nothing,” he said. “With your approval I propose add¬ 
ing them to my holding in London and Globe.” 

“In London and Globe.?” Magnus gasped. 
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“Yes, I know that fellow Wright personally,” Tre¬ 
garon boasted. 

“But . . . my God, sir—haven’t you seen the 
evening paper?” 

“I never read evening papers,” Tregaron said. 

“But London and Globe . . .” 

“What’s the matter with London and Globe? The 
slump can’t affect it—its assets arc so widely dis¬ 
tributed.” 

Magnus shook his head violently and spread his 
hands in a gesture of impotence. 

* “It’s cracked, sir. It has no assets. The whole thing’s 
gone to pieces. It looks like the biggest smash that’s 
been heard of for fifty years. I hope you’re not heavily 
involved?” 

Tregaron controlled himself. “Is this rumour or 
fact?” he asked coldly. 

Magnus handed him an evening paper. Tregaron 
saw leaded headlines and beneath them a curt state¬ 
ment: The directors of London and Globe Finance 
Corporation announce that they are unable to meet 
their engagements. At the offices of The Standard 
Exploration Company^ an intimately-allied concern, 
Mr. Whittaker Wright, the Chairman . . . 

“I hope you’re not heavily involved,” Solomon 
Magnus repeated. “This man Wright . . 

“Not heavily involved,” Tregaron echoed dully. 
“Oh, no . . . Not heavily involved ... It seems,” 
he went on, vfith a ghastly smile, “it seems I shall 
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have to put my two thousand . . . did I say two 
thousand . . . ? elsewhere. Sedgebury Main will do, 
Magnus. Let’s have some more Sedgebury Main, 
though I know that they’re hard to come by. I wish 
you good evening.” 

He rose. Magnus helped his steps to the door 
solicitously. 

“I can’t say how thankful 1 am,” he said, “to heai 
you’re not hit by this. It’s going to fall like the devil 
'^n the small investor. I’m in it myself to a certain 
Went, and I’m sorry to say I’ve let in a number of 
i^y clients. When I think of that Whittaker Wright 
w\^h his houses under the water! But I’m thankful, 
enormously thankful, you’re not involved. When 1 
told you the news you looked queer, you know. On 
my soul, I feared for a moment . . .” 

Tregaron left him. He drove home to the Priory 
that evening in a dazed condition and tottered alone 
to his bed. Lucrezia, alarmed at finding him there, 
began to pester him with anmous questions. Was he 
ill? In that case she must insist on sending for Wel¬ 
don. She had known, all along, that he was overtiring 
himself! 

“No, I’m not ill,” he told her gently. “As you say, 
I’m a little bit tired. So, for God’s sake, don’t worr)' 
me, Lucrezia. Leave me alone. That’s all I want.” 

Caterina sent him a soothing cup of camomile-tea, 
and Tregaron drank it submissively, though the 
medidne did seem a mildish palliative for a man who 
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had just lost three-quarters of what he possessed! 

Next day, with returning vigour, his anger blazed 
out on Verona. Verona was responsible for this! 
(Though Verona, in addition, was responsible for his 
having so much money to lose, that did not count in 
his favour.) Pursuing his old, proud policy, Tregaron 
decided to tell Lucrezia no details of what had 
occurred. She was reduced, as formerly, to guessing 
as much as she could from the drift of events} by the 
fact, for instance, that he tore up, unread, a thick letter 
from Verona’s office that arrived during the following 
day, and that he insisted, relentlessly this time, on 
giving Matthews notice. “I can’t afford to keep an 
agent,” he said. “As things are now, five hundred a 
year makes a devil of a difference. We shall have to 
cut down immediately in several directions.” And he 
sounded Sotheby’s: had they a buyer for the D’Abitot 
Van Dycks? 

Verona wrote plaintively again, this time to 
Lucrezia. It was through this letter that she learnt, 
at last, what had happened. The man was genuinely 
hurt by Tregaron’s silence} they had worked together 
for so long and, in general, so successfully} he would 
like to come down to Stoke and explain his position 
in person} it might be some small consolation for Tre¬ 
garon to know that he, too, had lost the savings of 
thirty years in London and Globe. 

It was no consolation at all, as Lucrezia discovered 
when she read Tregaron the letter. That Verona 
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should have taken the liberty of “giving away” his 
financial secrets to Lucrezia infuriated him. Verona 
might sit on the doorstep for a week, but however he 
grovelled (Lucrezia listened to a loi.g dissertation on 
the nature of Jews and Italians) he, Tregaron, had 
neither time nor sympathy to wa te on him—am 
more than on his shoalc of fellow-victims, the 
unfortunate “small investors” of wi om Magnus had 
spoken. Oddly enough, he felt no jiarticular rancour 
against Whittaker Wright, the author of all this dis¬ 
tress. The man was doubtless an adventurer and prob¬ 
ably a rogue. For all that, their spectacular natures 
had too much in common (besides a house under the 
water!) for Tregaron to condemn himj Wright had 
gambled and lost, with a vengeance; but even that was 
more creditable than never having gambled at all. 

Lucrezia marvelled at this cynical nonchalance. As 
a matter of fact, as he had told her on the night of the 
disaster, Tregaron was tired—so mortally tired that, 
for the first time in his life, he had taken a blow lying 
down. He had struggled so often, so arduously, and 
where had his struggles brought him? Since Gerald’s 
untimely death the question of establishing his name 
no longer arose—^the bastard in Coventry who bore 
it was making one for himself, so why venture further? 
Why not lie down obstinately, like a peasant over his 
stockingful of gold, and preserve, with the /east pos¬ 
sible exertion, what he had got? His dependants, of 
course, must make sacrifices, but that wouldn’t hurt 
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them. Indeed he experienced a certain fierce satisfac¬ 
tion in resisting the exactions of Virginia, who, as he 
told her, had played the Marchesa on him a little too 
often. Virginia, more marchesal than ever, flounced 
back to Italy, taking with her a solid block of 
Lucrezia’s savings. Stoke Priory, Tregaron declared, 
was like heaven without the squalling of her Dago 
brats. Of late he had detested noise. It hurt him, he 
said. 

For Phil, at least, this new phase was beatifically 
peaceful. Though Tregaron had not openly fallen out 
with his industrial friends, the fact that he could no 
longer entertain on their lavish scale had modified their 
attitude towards him. In a society based solely on 
wealth and the adventure of acquiring it, a man who 
had ceased to be rich or adventurous had no further 
standing. Tregaron slipped out of it, and his friends 
allowed him to do so without regret. Display, which 
had been the breath of his life, no longer appealed 
to him} he discovered, in a feigned humility, as great 
a pride as he had taken before in an equally affected 
grandeur. So the shining equipages of the Willises 
and Hingstons no longer swept up before the Priory’s 
Palladian portico, which the more modest conveyances 
of the “county” had long since ceased to frequent} in 
its impressive silence, the great house resembled a 
mausoleum, as Lucrezia had always said. 

In these days their only frequent visitor was 
Humphrey Furnival. Tregaron’s last hopes wei-e 
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based upon Sedgebury Main, the vast colliery, Fur- 
nival’s creation, in which he had invested the remainder 
of his fortune. He favoured Furnival for much the 
same reasons as he had refused to condemn Whittaker 
Wright. This man, like himself, was an adventurer, 
an eager, violent, flamboyant spirit, with an acute, 
unscrupulous brain and a burning vitality which, 
though Tregaron could no longer compete with it, he 
could understand. 

Lucrezia suspected and Phil detested Furnival: the 
first because of the hint of Tregaron’s worst qualities 
she scented in himj the second because she was em¬ 
barrassed by his hot regard deshabilleur. 

Whenever Mr. Furnival looked at her Phil felt 
ashamed of herself; but Tregaron, at whatever hour 
of the day or night Furnival chose to call, would wel¬ 
come him eagerly. Immobile himself (in these days 
he scarcely stirred from his rubber-tyred chair, save 
when he climbed slowly to bed or crawled into his 
motor-car) he extracted a vicarious joy from Furnival’s 
vigour. The man was daemonic: among all his business 
friends, Tregaron declared, the only one who had any 
imagination that reached beyond the next settling-day. 

As he sat at Tregaron’s side or prowled to and fro, 
Furnival talked incessantly of the great colliery that 
was to make their fortunes; he brought with him speci¬ 
mens of fossilized tree-ferns, remans of the gigantic 
reptiles that had swarmed and blundered through the 
steamy swamps and forests into whose black sepulchre 
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they were blasting and cutting their way. No human 
eye had ever before set sight on them, Furnival saidj 
it grieved him to think that the men who now beheld 
them were not figures of an heroic age nor even noble 
savages, but dirty, pot-bellied little proletarians in 
billy-cock hats. He made coal (like everything else 
that his vivid imagination touched) a theme for 
romance j his fancy flowered to embellish its potential 
usesj no man who had handled coal before had ever 
exploited it as he would, extracting from its very 
dust the products of dry distillation: explosive spirits 
to*drive the new motor-cars j flaming gases whose heat 
should feed the blast of furnaces} rainbow hues of 
aniline} innumerable beneficent drugs of the coal-tar 
series. “There is only one an against the Holy Ghost,” 
he proclaimed, “and that is waste!” 

“Then Nature’s the worst sinner of all,” Tregaron 
reminded him. 

“Ah, that’s where we’ll go one better than Nature,” 
Furnival cried. 

In spite of his harsh modernity the man had in him 
an odd, mediaeval strain of mysticism. He talked of 
Black Magic, of sorcery and apparitions. “This house 
has a strange feeling for me,” he declared. “Are there 
any ghosts in it?” 

“No, thank heaven!” Tregaron told him. 

But ghosts there were. Indeed, the shades of his 
own Titanic Dammerung were invaded perpetually by 
hordes of phantoms which, as he sat there silent and 
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motionless, returned from the past to haunt himj the 
ghosts of the crew who had sailed with him in the 
goelette; of those who had fallen be ide him at Calata- 
fimi and Milazzo; of numberless women whom he had 
desired and possessed, and, till now, forgotten—above 
all the ghost of a tall, thin man, a veritable mummy, 
in a pearl-grey frock-coat and cashmere trousers, 
descending, with agonized slowness, a phantom stair¬ 
case of Tudor oak. . . . 

When these moods were on hin\ Tregaron would 
sit, hour by hour, apparently unconscious .of the 
material world or the words that living voices 
addressed to him; and Phil, when she saw him with¬ 
drawn into this strange solitude, herself withdrew, feel¬ 
ing that he would be happier alone. Every evening, 
since his mind found increasing pleasure in trivial 
things, she would bicycle up to Wychbury Station and 
fetch him the evening paper, calling in, for a few 
minutes of idle gossip, at Uffdown Manor, where her 
only remaining friend, Clare Hingston, was always 
glad to receive her. 

One evening in the Spring that followed the London 
and Globe debacle, she fell in, at the station, with 
Dudley Wilburn, Clare Kingston’s solicitor. As they 
walked towards UflFdown together he told her the news 
of a colliery disaster that had shaken the district that 
day. 

“It’s the Sedgebury Main,” he said. “1 think your 
father knows Furnival? I’m afraid this spells ruin to 
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hundreds of unfortunate people, including poor little 
Miss Weir, Clare Kingston’s aunt. That’s why I’m 
going up to Uffdown this evening. An unpleasant 
job! . . . No, it isn’t an explosion this time; in a way 
it’s more serious than that. Water—millions of tons 
of it—and forty or fifty poor devils drowned in the 
workings, they say. But that, though it’s bad enough, 
isn’t all. The people who ought to know say the pit 
will never recover. There’s half a million of capital 
washed away as well as the lives . . . just like that! 
How’s your father getting on, by the way? I hope he 
isi\Jt involved in this wretched business. Give him my 
kind regards, will you? He’ll find all the news of 
Sedgebury Main in the Evening Courier.** 

Tregaron impatiently awaited her in the Adam hall. 
“Have you brought the Courier?** he asked. “You’re 
late this evening.” 

“Yes, I’m sorry. I was talking to Mr. Wilburn,” 
she told him. *‘A ghastly thing’s happened: a disaster 
at the Sedgebury Main Colliery.” 

“Sedgebury Main?” he asked quickly. “A disaster? 
What kind of disaster?” 

“It’s all in the paper.” 

Tregaron snatched the Courier from her and read 
the news greedily. Then, suddenly, he burst out into 
a harsh peal of laughter: 

“So that’s it,” he cried. “Water! Water! Poetic 
justice! The water has given and the water has taken 
away! Don’t say that the devil hasn’t a sense of 
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The word seemed to choke him. He swayed to one 
side, breathing heavily} his features v'ere working} his 
lips writhed and twisted as though striving to complete 
the unspoken syllable in vain. He put up his shaking 
hands to his temples. “My head . . . my head!” But 
the words were mumbled and scarcely intelligible. 
Phil cried out for Lucrezia} her voice sounded pitifully 
weak under the echoing stairway. Tregaron rolled over 
sideways. She caught him as he fell. 



Tregaron lay druling and breathing stertorously on 
a bed which had been hastily erected in the library, a 
few yards from where he had collapsed. Lucrezia and 
Caterina sat watching and listening to his snores on 
either side. Lucrezia’s face wore a mask of marble, a 
Roman mask—distress deepened its lines and strength¬ 
ened them—but Caterina’s, though twitched with 
emotion, had an animal look; there was something 
primitive about it: her black eyes showed a hungry 
gleam; for even if, in her savage way, she was devoted 
(through her mistress) to Tregaron, some deeper 
strain in her nature extracted macabre satisfaction from 
the spectacle of death. Anticipating richer excitements 
and ceremonies, of a kind in which English life was 
sadly deficient, she prepared herself to play a 
prominent part in them according to her tribal tradi¬ 
tions. 

When the Wychbury doctor, whom Phil had sum¬ 
moned by telephone, drove up in his gig, Tregaron 
had not recovered consciousness. Dr. Boyd was an 
Irishman, and the aspect of Caterina’s mourning was 
familiar to him; he had seen women exhibit that 
ghoulish exhilaration in their eyes on the quays at 
Dublin and in the Claddagh at Galway. He examined 

6)8 
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Tregaron almost perfunctorily; for the nature of the 
disaster was apparent to his skilled eves. 

“Pm afraid your husband has had a stroke,” he told 
Lucrezia. “The signs are those of left-sided cerebral 
hasmorrhage.” 

“Will he ever come to himself again?” Lucrezia 
asked calmly. 

“Impossible to say. I can’t tell, for the moment, 
how extensive the damage may be. If he does come 
round Pm afraid you will find that he’s lost his speech. 
You can see from his face which side is affected—^the 
limbs as well.” (As though to confirm his opinion 
Tregaron’s inert right leg gave a sudden twitch.) “I 
wish I could suggest some treatment. It’s distressing 
for you as well as for me to stand by and do nothing. 
But, un fortunately, I can’t. There’s nothing to be done 
for the present . . '. simply nothing whatever.” ‘ 

“He’s been under Sir Arthur Weldon,” Lucrezia 
said. “Do you think we should let him know?” 

“If it will ease your mind, let’s do so by all means. 
I shall be delighted to meet Sir Arthur in consultation. 
If you have any family, by the way, you had better 
send for them. Your son, for instance . . .” 

“I have no son,” said Lucrezia. “But I shall be 
grateful if you will arrange for Sir Arthur Weldon 
to come.” 

“If your maid will show me the telephone. I’ll get 
on to him at once.” 

“A remarkable woman,” Boyd thought, as he stood 
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waiting for the call. “Something rather unusually fine 
about that set face of hers. It’s a man’s head, the 
head of a Caesar,” he told himself, his thoughts going 
back to Rome, which, as a good Catholic, he had visited 
that Spring. “It’s odd what she said about having no 
son,” he reflected. “Surely that motor-car fellow in 
Coventry must belong to them.?” The bell of the tele¬ 
phone jingled} his face became businesslike. “Hello 
. . . Is that you. Sir Arthur? Boyd speaking from 
Stoke Priory, Wychbury. Your patient, Mr. Tregaron, 
has had a left-sided cerebral haemorrhage, and they’ld 
like you to see him. Not surprised? Well, it looks 
pretty bad, I must say. Nine o’clock? Very well.” 

He returned to the library. The two women were 
still sitting in silence. When he told Lucrezia that 
Weldon was coming, she nodded: Tregaron continued 
to snore. For more than an hour not another word 
was spoken. Caterina (still gloating) and Lucrezia 
prolonged their vigil. Dr. Boyd looked out of the 
window on the soft, darkening fields, staring fixedly, 
from time to time, on the prostrate Tregaron with the 
wise solicitude that imposes confidence. Heaven knows 
why, on a patient’s relatives. He wished, all the same, 
there was a man in the house to take over responsibility. 
The girl who had telephoned to him and received 
him seemed definite and capable} but if anything hap¬ 
pened . . . 

Punctual to the moment, Weldon arrived. His 
examination of Tregaron was as perfunctory as 
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Boyd’s. When it was finished he nodded repeatedly 
and took Lucrezia aside. 

“I’m sorry to tell you,” he said, “that this is not un¬ 
expected. Your husband’s a difficult man to manage} 
he’s been taking too many liberties. Something had to 
go. I must prepare you for the worst} but I think you 
are ready to meet it.” 

“You mean he will die?” 

“He may never recover consciousness. If he does— 
I don’t want to dishearten you, but I think you should 
realize that he’s bound to be very different from what 
he was. It’s extremely improbable, for instance, that 
he’ll regain his speech} and his brain, his nature, may 
be changed. I should like you to look on this—I won’t 
say as a blessing, for I know how precious life is—^but 
as an alternative to something more difficult for both 
of you to bear. From what he has told me and what 
I know of his disposition I think he himself would 
prefer an abrupt ending like this. He’s been a soldier 
and, as I read him, he’s a courageous man. I believe 
he would hate half-measures even in death.” 

“If he gets over this stroke, is he likely to have 
another?” 

“Almost certainly. This means (one would have 
guessed it in any case) that the blood-vessels of his 
brain are weakened. Any excess of emotion, any 
shock . . .” 

“It was a shock that caused this. My daughter 
showed him a newspaper. A colliery disaster . . 
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“Sedgebury Main? That’s a dreadful business. Is 
he interested, financially?” 

“Very deeply, I fear. I think most of his money 
is in it.” 

Weldon shook his head gravely. “From all one 
hears, it looks like a desperate job. The whole pit is 
destroyed, people tell me.” He sighed and held out 
his hand. “You have taken this very courageously, 
Mrs. Tregaron. Though I can’t do anything—you 
may trust Dr. Boyd implicitly—remember, whenever 
you feel you want me I am at your service,” 

* Lucrezia saw him to the door. His car stuttered off 
down the drive. As she stepped from the portico into 
the silence of the empty hall, her eyes fell on the news¬ 
paper that had slipped from Tregaron’s hands at the 
moment of his seizure. She stooped ponderously, 
picked it up and straightened the pages; for the sight 
irked her orderly mind. Then she sighed heavily. 
Standing there like some vast caryatid, with bowed 
shoulders supporting the weight of a falling sky, this 
gross woman had never before displayed her inherited 
quality more plainly. It was over ... As far as she 
was concerned Tregaron was dead. She had loved him 
pasaonately and paid bitterly for her love. She had 
served him, for more than half her life, with unques¬ 
tioning courage and loyalty. Now, even If he should 
partially recover, the task she had undertaken and per¬ 
formed with such staunch fidelity was completed. 
With sorrow (for she loved him still) but without a 
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shadow of regret or the faintest slackening of that 
steely determination—whose temper, indeed, mis¬ 
fortune and suffering had refined--she raised her 
bowed head and addressed herself t(! the future: not 
the future of herself—her religion provided for that 
—^but the material future of her daughters. Moving 
resolutely to the library, where Treg iron still lay un¬ 
changed, she wrote out a telegram summoning Verona 
to Wychbury, Then, having sent Phil flying to the 
post-office, which at this hour was closed, she resumed 
her stony vigil at Tregaron’s side. 

Next morning, by the time Boyd arrived, Tregaron 
had come round. One side of his mouth twitched 
occasionally into a savage smirk j the other remained 
inert. He lay with one eye staring in front of him (the 
other lid drooped), and this circumstance gave his 
twisted features an aspect of ghastly humorousness. 
With that one pin-point pupil he appeared to contem¬ 
plate, with mute astonishment, his own half-paralysed 
body and the odd situation in which he found himself. 
For a time this staring, single-eyed wonder was as much 
as his strength could accomplish; the hand in which 
life remained wandered curiously to his closed eyelid 
and stroked his insensible limbs. Then, suddenly, one 
side of his lips and tongue became contorted in a 
struggle to speak; but no speech issued from them, 
nothing, indeed, but odd urgent noises, unshaped by 
articulation. This impotent distress was so terrible to 
see that even Lucrezia was moved. She turned away, 
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shaken, till a renewal of the inchoate sounds recalled 
her. Tregaron’s one eye glared balefully as that of 
a wounded animal j but, unlike the eye of an animal, 
streamed with tears. Lucrezia, weeping herself, bent 
over and kissed him. 

“It would be a thousand times better,” she thought, 
“if he were dead.” 

But Tregaron died hard: through that half of his 
brain and body which still lived he continued to assert 
his will. (He was so much alive that when, later in 
the day, Verona arrived, Lucrezia thought it wise to 
conceal the fact.) By a series of signs, which Phil’s 
quick wits interpreted, Tregaron demanded paper and 
pencil. A new disappointment awaited him: he could 
not write. ^ 

*‘If you gave him a book,” Boyd suggested, “he 
might possibly pick out letters.” 

They gave him a book. Triumph shone in Tre¬ 
garon’s eye. With a pen his shaking hand pointed to 
capitals and spelt out the single word: Sedgebury. 

“It’s better not to let him know more about it,” 
Boyd said—forgetting, momentarily, that Tregaron 
could still hear. At the sound of these words Tre¬ 
garon’s face writhed in such fury that they hurried to 
find him a copy of the morning’s Couriery which he 
greedily read with signs of mute satisfaction. The 
magnitude of the disaster was still incalculable} but 
Fumival, interviewed, had given some grounds for 
hope—not for his miners, engulfed and drowned past 
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recovery, but for the mine itself, which, with pumping, 
might possibly be salvaged. There was also an account 
of the opening by a minor royalty (the old Queen had 
died) of the Garon Waterworks, of the knighthood 
conferred on Barradale, and of the romantically appro¬ 
priate engagement of his niece to Charles Lingen. 
Tregaron pointed from one column to the other 
with a shaking finger. The old, wolfish smile 
twisted half his sardonic face} he chuckled to him¬ 
self as if he were enjoying a rich, uncommunicable 
joke. Then he took up his pointer again and spelt 
out Verona. 

Yet when Verona, who had been lurking in the house 
for twenty-four hours, was promptly, miraculously 
produced for him by Lucrezia, like a rabbit out of a 
conjurer’s hat, Tregaron’s face showed not only dis¬ 
tress, but distaste. He didn’t personally want Verona, 
it appeared. By pointing first at Verona and then at 
Lucrezia and laying two fingers together, he made his 
wishes clear. Lucrezia and Verona were to concern 
themselves, conjointly, with the management of his 
affairs. An hour later, after many unsuccessful 
attempts, he picked out the word Attorney, and 
Verona realized that the power of attorney he had 
given Lucrezia during his absence at Aix had not been 
revoked. “That simplifies matters enormously,” he 
said. “What good luck he remembered it!” 

To their anxious, discouraged minds these spelling 
achievements agnified that the clarity of Tregaron’s 
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mind remained unsulliedj they congratulated them¬ 
selves and him on this, applauding them as one praises 
a similar feat on the part of a dog in a circus. Tregaron, 
to whom the selection of each letter had been the result 
of an almost intolerable concentration of energy, in¬ 
volving (as he felt) every fibre of muscle in his body, 
eveiy cell in his unwieldy brain, rewarded Verona’s 
smiling approval with a glare of hatred. 

His brain, alas! was not clear. Amid the awful 
isolation into which he had awakened (in which his 
mind, like the paralysed part of his body, belonged, 
yet did not belong to him) there arose, from time to 
time, urgent ideas, the expression of which became a 
compelling need; yet no sooner had he clutched 
hurriedly at these and improvised out of the limbo of 
shattered communications (like a telephone exchange, 
reduced by a bomb’s explosion to a tangle of loose 
ends and short-circuited wires) the machinery neces¬ 
sary to convey the word he desired, reaching out for 
his book and grasping the pointer, than, as likely as 
not, the idea at which he had clutched and on the 
expression of which his life had seemed to depend, 
vanished utterly, leaving him as puzzled and impotent 
as a man who, in darkness, endeavours to find some 
small bright thing he has lost by infrequent illumina¬ 
tions of summer lightning. 

Defeated again and again by the elusiveness of what 
he desired to express, and intolerably fatigued by the 
effort of holding, let alone communicating it, be 
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pushed his book and his pen aside v.'ith a gesture of 
angry surrender, and waited, patient at last, for the 
end to come. He felt no pain now, only an utter weari¬ 
ness and detachment. He was too weary to swallow 
the food that Caterina forced on him (Caterina, hover¬ 
ing in circles about his bed like a scra>|gy vulture!) or 
to open his eyes when the sound ot Phil’s voice or 
Lucrezia’s informed him that they were near him. For 
hour after hour he lay motionless, conscious of nothing 
but a rhythmical noise, like that of a water-hammer, 
thudding in his head. 

In the middle of the third night there came to him, 
with the effect of shutters suddenly flung wide on a 
dark room at midday, one instant of overwhelming 
clarity} and with it, as suddenly, there returned the 
desire to live. There, glittering under his mind’s eye, 
he saw one of the phrases he had found and lost. 
Lucrezia, drowsing beside him, heard him stirring. 
She saw him reach out for his signal-book} she held 
it before him and placed the pointer in his fingers. He 
was smiling to himself, and she watched his move¬ 
ments eagerly, wondering what momentous word he 
wished to communicate, for now the least was precious. 
Her eyes followed the wavering pen-nib; Writ in 
Water, she read. 

“Tregaron, what do you mean?” she asked urgently: 
to her mind the phrase seemed sheer madness. 

As she spoke, the pen fell from Tregaron’s hand, 
and the hand dropped, too. His body shuddered and 
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stiflFened. Another stroke. 

Yet still Tregaron lived. In the four days that 
followed, three times, no less, the hammer-blows tell 
on his helpless br^n. Each time, like a salmon hit on 
the head by a gillie, his body quivered and stiffened 
under the impact. But after the last it relaxed, and 
moved no more. 

Lucrezia was with him when he died. During that 
week she had rarely left him except at meal-times and 
in the moments when Verona, exasperated and con¬ 
fused by the complications of Tregaron’s affairs, 
demanded explanations. At the moment when the 
last stroke smote him she was holding Tregaron’s left 
hand; she felt the quiver that ran through it, the in¬ 
voluntary spasm that made his limp fingers suddenly 
tighten on hers; she felt that pressure as suddenly 
relax, and knew he was dead. But, even then, she did 
not abandon her station. She sat on and on till the 
motionless hand began to grow cold—till Caterina, in¬ 
stinctively sniffing the odour of death from afar, 
fluttered into the library and stood, crossing herself, 
before that immobile group of statuary—^the frail, 
frosted, prostrate man and the huge woman in marble 
seated beside him. Lucrezia spoke, without moving; 

**£ morto** she said. 

Caterina crossed herself again. **Sta in Paradiso!** 
her hushed voice conventionally replied—which 
seemed doubtful—and **Come e hello —which was 
strangely true; for Tregaron’s features, in death, were 
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undeniably beautiful—his impetuous brow massive and 
noble. His closed eyes serene, and his lips, the port of 
so mnch bitterness, composed in a mould of sweetness, 
child-like and sensuous. 

Lucrezia stayed by him until the day of the funeral, 
which the invaluable Verona arranged. Diana and Phil 
drove with her to Wychbury churchj ard, where Mr. 
Pomfret performed the austere rite of the Anglican 
Church, to which Tregaron, for this one occasion at 
least, presumably belonged. As she stood, huge, im¬ 
passive, and heavily veiled, by the side of the grave, 
Lucrezia became vaguely aware of a stranger placed 
between herself and Verona—a middle-aged man in 
a blue suit with a black neck-tie, obviously moved, 
whom she hardly recognized as Rob. A month ago 
the sight of Rob would have disturbed her. She saw 
him now without prejudice or hostility} since Tre¬ 
garon and Gerald were dead she was no longer 
jealous. She was even touched when, the melancholy 
ceremony completed, Rob moved towards her and 
pressed her listless hand. 

“If I can help you in any way, Mother,” he said, 
“you have only to ask me.” 

She hesitated} said: “Thank you, Rob. I’ll re¬ 
member,” and turned away. 

In the middle of their silent drive home to Stoke 
Priory Verona resumed the business-like air he had 
tactfully discarded. 

“It is customary in England, Duchessa,^ he said, 
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“for the family lawyer to read the will.” 

“The will?” Lucrezia repeated. “I know nothing 
about it.” ' 

“You don’t know where it is? But that is extra¬ 
ordinary.” 

“I urged him to make one before he went to South 
Africa. You know yourself how obstinate Tregaron 
is . . . was. Perhaps he forgot.” 

“Impossible!” Verona was shocked. “A man of his 
striking intelligence! This may make things extremely 
complicated. We must find it at all costs.” He looked 
at his watch—not because he wanted to know the time, 
but because he felt he had been at Stoke Priory long 
enough, and wondered if he would be paid. 

“You have all Tregaron’s papers,” Lucrezia 
languidly replied. 

“Yes, indeed, I have all the papers,” Verona 
answered grimly. 

By this time he had begun to suspect what this dis¬ 
orderly accumulation of documents signified. For 
three days, and far into three nights, his methodical 
mind had been concentrated on disentangling their 
confuaonj and that evening, after their cold dinner 
(Caterina, scandalized, had raked out the fire that the 
English cook lighted in the kitchen) he took Lucrezia 
aside. 

“It is necessary, I fear,” he said, “that I should call 
in your step-son. I know there have been difFerences 
between youj but, I repeat, it is necessary.” 
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'^‘Because there is no will? He will be an executor?” 

“In cases of intestacy the Probate Court appoints 
administrators. His name, as that of the only son, 
would naturally occur to them.” 

“And, as a son, in English law as :n ours, I suppose 
he can claim a certain share of the property?” 

“A share of the property? Yes, yts, of course. But 
in this case, alas . . .” 

“Verona, why do you hesitate? You mean he in¬ 
herits everything?” 

“Donna Lucrezia, I begin to fear gravely there may 
be nothing to inherit.” 

“What are you saying?” Lucrezia cried. “Isn’t 
there this house, all these pictures on which he spent 
so much money, the lands, the farm-houses? Don’t 
they belong to us?” 

“They are part of the estate—indeed, there is little 
else—^but I’m afrmd we may find that they belong to 
his creditors.” Verona threw up his hands. “If only 
Tregaron had trusted me,” he wailed} “if only he’d 
trusted me!” 

“His creditors?” Lucrezia said. “I don’t under¬ 
stand. You mean he has debts?” 

“I’m afraid so. I find that the house is mortgaged, 
the pictures, everything. You remember, a year ago 
he ceased to consult me. From what I can gather, after 
that he began to raise money—and what he borrowed 
he put into Sedgebury Main.” 

“That was Fur nival’s fault!” 
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“Unfortunately it doesn’t matter whose fault it 
was.” 

“We will pay these debts, Verona,” Lucrezia said 
firmly. 

Verona smiled wanly. “ ‘Will’ is hardly the word, 
duchessa. We shall be forced to pay all we can pay. 
Without any doubt the mortgagees will foreclose. It 
is possible—I might almost say probable—^that nothing 
will be left. That is why I say I must get in touch 
with Mr. Robert Tregaron at once.” 

“I must be guided by you, Verona,” Lucrezia said, 
with dignity. 

Rob drove over from Coventry next day. Lucrezia, 
magnificent in her weeds, received him and handed 
him over to Verona. For five hours on end they sat 
together in the library while Verona lucidly described 
the chaos he had discovered. It was easier to discuss 
hard facts such as these with a man than with a woman. 
Verona had never met Rob before (Tregaron had not 
even mentioned his existence) j but Rob’s mind, 
though slower than Tregaron’s, had a grasp of 
essentials that his father’s, for all its brilliance, had 
never displayed. 

“I knew nothing of all this,” Verona explained 
defensively. “Till a year ago—till that time, I flatter 
myself I was in your father’s confidence. Then sud¬ 
denly, without any hint of a cause, he broke away from 
me—unreasonably and, I think, unfortunately. I was 
a loyal friend to him as well as being his lawyer. The 
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suggestion may shock you, but I can’t help feeling, 
sometimes, that yo^r father . . He touched his 
head. 

“Tregaron was like that,” Rob told him. “It meant 
nothing . . . nothing. Let us go through these figures 
again. On the face of it, it seems qu te clear that the 
estate is insolvent.” 

“That is my opinion, alas!” 

Rob reflected for a moment. “Well, I suppose I 
must see what I can do about it.” 

Verona shook his head. “There’s nothing to be 
done. The bulk of your father’s fortune vanished 
with Whittaker Wright. I was partly responsible for 
that—but I can hardly blame myself; I advised him 
honestly and, in fact, lost heavily too. The remainder, 
including the enormous sums he has lately borrowed 
on mortgage, is all sunk, as far as I can see, in the 
Sedgebury Mmn Colliery—literally sunk, it unfor¬ 
tunately appears; the shares have a nominal value 
which is hardly worth realizing. I repeat: there is 
nothing to be done.” 

Rob smiled. “You mistake my meaning, Mr. 
Verona. I’m proposing, if I possibly can, to pay our 
creditors.” 

Verona threw up his hands; the son was as mad as 
his father! “My dear sir,” he cried, “there’s no 
earthly necessity for you to do any such thing.” 

“That’s quite understood. However, I shall do it, 
if I can. I am not, by your city standards, a rich man; 
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but my credit is good.” 

“But this is not generosity, it’s sheer quixotic folly,” 
Verona cried. 

“I don’t know about that. Why not call it pride? 
The family name means a lot to me. If you like you 
can put that down to commercial reasons.” 

“Of course it might possibly help your position in 
business to take over this house,” Verona suggested. 

Rob laughed. “No, thank you, Verona. It’s far too 
grand. I suppose it will have to be sold in the interest 
of the mortgagees j but the first thing, of course, will 
be to get powers of administration. I shall be obliged, 
if my mother agrees, if you’ll continue to act for us— 
on the understanding,” he added quickly, “that I’m 
personally responsible for the costs—though I think it 
would be wiser not to mention that to my mother.” 

Verona bowed. This business, which had already 
absorbed the best part of a week of his valuable time, 
was apparently going to turn out better than he had 
expected. He returned to London next day convinced, 
at least (in spite of the hints Lucrezia had dropped 
him on the subject of his paternity), that Rob was 
Tregaron’s son and had inherited an ample share of 
his father’s madness. However—as he explained to 
Marx, who was getting restive—that was no business 
of theirs. 

Their business, in point of fact, was to make the best 
of an extremely bad job*. How bad it was Verona him¬ 
self did not realize till, within the next month, the full 
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tale of Tregaron’s commitments came in. Over and 
above the value of Stoke Priory an i its contents— 
which would depend on the results of the sale if 
the creditors forced one—the estate’s indebtedness 
approached twenty thousand pounds. Verona reported 
the figure to Rob. (The amount of lusiness involved 
in closing the estate was repaying hirr, after all, as he 
reminded Marx, for the chivalrous loyalty he had 
shown to Lucrezia.) The sum of Trcg iron’s debts took 
Rob’s breath away. He discussed the matter with 
Janet, who agreed that it was his duty to pay them, 
and with his partner, who didn’t, but humoured him. 

“You’re an idiot, Robert,” Pearce said; “but you’re 
the sort of idiot I like, so I reckon I’ll stand by you. 
If only we can get a tariff, like Joe Chamberlain says, 
and keep out the bloody Frenchmen, we shall rake 
in the brass hand over fist. Go ahead: if you want my 
name to back anything, you can have it.” 

Rob wrote back to Verona: “Let’s get the sale over 
first. I think you should explain to my mother that 
she’ll have to leave Stoke. Please break the news 
gently. She has suffered a great deal lately. Then I 
think, if you can spare time, you ought to be present 
at the sale. If there’s anything that she particularly 
wants to keep, you had better buy it. I shall be there 
myself, of course, if I can possibly manage.” 

Once more the auctioneer’s men invaded Stoke 
Priory. Once more, in the drive, the same curious 
crowd assembled. The Tregaron sale was, in a way, 
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more exciting than D’Abitot’s. In death, as in life, the 
man’s name accumulated legends. Tregaron had died 
bankrupt, the rumour ran, for an enormous figure, and 
this circumstance evoked not sympathy, but satisfaction 
in the ranks of the godly; the green bay-tree which 
had flourished with such arrogance had gone, and, since 
everything would pass under the hammer without re¬ 
serve, the godly might look for bargains. In the Adam 
hall, in front of the auctioneer’s dais (where, not so 
long since, the fur-swathed figure of Tregaron had 
sat), Phil, concealing herself in the background, saw 
many faces she knew—not only those of the discreet 
little “county” ladies, but those of Tregaron’s business 
friends, Hingstons, Willises, Levisons, intent on “pick¬ 
ing up” trifles that had caught their acquisitive fancy 
in the days when Tregaron had entertained them so 
lavishly: the remains of the cellar alone were well 
wcMTh considering. The auctioneer was the same; the 
same shabby group of long-nosed dealers clustered at 
his right hand; with an identical thrill Verona detected 
the presence of Mr. Levine. 

But the sale itself, lacking Tregaron, was the ghost 
of its predecessor. This time, in the absence of re¬ 
serves, the' “ring” had its way, absorbing rugs, furni¬ 
ture, tapestries, all Lucrezia’s Venetian chairs and gilt 
baroque mirrors, together with the accumulated results 
of the D’Abitots’ ponderous and uncertain taste—with 
a monotonous regularity and at prices which the sales¬ 
man dramatically declared to be ridiculous. 
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“Now, Mr. Greenberg,” he pleaded, “I remember 
perfectly well that when I last had the pleasure of 
selling this remarkable specimen you bid up to sixty 
pounds for it.” (Mr. Greenberg impassively looked 
down his nose.) “This is a positive tarce, ladies and 
gentlemen. If I were selling this piec-. in Bond Street 
connoisseurs would be falling over one another to get 
it. Upon my soul, I can’t think what you’re here for. 
Now . .. Any advance on sixteen pounds ten? Some¬ 
body’s missing the bargain of his life; I wish I could 
buy it myself! Sixteen pounds ten shillings offered. 

. . . Let me say seventeen? Thank you, sir. Going, 
going . . .” The hammer fellj and the clerk, at his 
desk, wrote down: Seventeen founds — Greenberg. 

In the middle of the morning Rob arrived from 
Coventry 5 he joined Phil and Verona behind the pillar 
of ciffolino where they were standing. 

“How are things going?” he asked anxiously. 

“Badly, badly,” Verona answered, wagging his head. 
“I can’t think what’s come over them. Only the dealers 
are bidding.” 

He was haunted, that morning, by memories of the 
previous sale. The ghost of Tregaron, that fur-clothed 
figure, that bearded face flushed with acquisitive 
passion, possessed his imagination. When we heard 
himself whispering: “Look, that’s Levine—the man 
with the little black beard,” he could almost hear 
Tregaron’s: “Levine? Who the devil is he?** Once 
again, with a deferent glance, the auctioneer acknow- 
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ledged the great man’s presence: some respect was due 
to a buyer who had crossed the Atlantic to make bids 
for, perhaps, an hour. Once more the porters brought 
forward the D’Abitot Van Dycks, and a shiver of 
anticipation ran through the assembly. Verona strained, 
forward in anguish, his Tiberian profile pale, and the 
bidding began. He kept his place by the pillar until 
he could stand it no longer. The black-bearded man 
from New York impassively mopped up the D’Abitot 
pictures for a little less than half what Tregaron had 
paid for them. 

‘ Then the family portraits from Nant Escob came 
forward. Levine showed no interest} the dealers, 
watching him closely, mirrored his mood. What were 
these anonymous, dead Tregarons to them.? Phil 
heard the monotonous ha.mmer fall swiftly, pitilessly 
on all her familiars: the red-coated Georgian soldier 
who resembledTregaron} the smiling youth in the steel 
cuirass and black love-locks who might have been 
Gerald} the pale ladies in satins, with tapering fingers 
and prim, self-conscious lips. Rob watched the pro¬ 
cession regretfully, feeling his own lack of interest 
impious} yet after the shock of the price that had been 
paid for the Van Dycks he knew he was not justified in 
buying. At last, his conscience pricking him, he turned 
to Phil. 

“Is there any picture you’ld particularly like to 
keep?” he asked her. “It seems a shame: they’re going 
for practically nothing.” 
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“Yes, this one,” Phil answered breiithlessly. 

It was little Barbara Tregaron. As the porters 
carried it forward and held it erect, Phil’s heart smote 
•^cr with pity and love for the poor li :tlc creature, sc 
young, frail, so predestinate {d. i69<() in her dove- 
coloured frock of sprigged silk and her scarlet slippers. 
She saw the bright eyes of the merli i and its glossy 
blue pinions; she saw, with a gasp of nunglcd pain anci 
ecstasy, that loving portrayal of the deep green Vale 
of Dol Escob which gleamed like a plaque of emerald 
enamel within its sombre mountain walls. 

“I’ll buy it for you,” Rob whispered. 

As he spoke, Levine moved forward, and the 
dealers’ eyes brightened. Levine examined the picture 
with apparent carelessness; then looked at the back of 
the canvas and rubbed the lower corners of the paint 
with a wetted finger-tip in search of a signature. Phil’s 
heart fell. The bidding began. 

And now, while the other portraits had fallen for 
less than five pounds apiece, it rose quickly to twenty. 
The great buyer, it seemed, was faintly interested, and 
the local dealers, taking their cue, dropped out. 

Rob bid twenty-five pounds. Phil clutched his arm 
anjdously. “It doesn’t matter, Rob darling,” she said 
(though it did matter, dreadfully), “If you can’t 
afford it.” 

Rob smiled. “I said you should have it, and yoi; 
shall.” 

The bids mounted to thirty—thirty-five. Rob and 
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Phil had moved forward to Tregaron’s old station; 
the auctioneer was encouraged. Then an odd thing 
happened. Levine, raising his eyes to catch sight of 
this unexpected competitor, saw Phil standing there, 
her lips parted, eyes big with anxiety, face pale above 
her mourning black. His keen glance scrutinized her; 
a puzzled expression came into his eyes—as if they had 
been struck by some detail, familiar yet momentarily 
inexplicable. As he mechanically bid forty pounds, 
in the midst of this scrutiny, a look of enlightenment 
suddenly appeared on his features. The piercing 
glance moved from Phil’s face to that of the child 
in the picture and back again. He smiled in her direc¬ 
tion and nodded, then clapped his hands in a gesture 
of silent approval and turned his back. 

“Forty pounds?” said the auctioneer. “Won’t that 
gentleman make it guineas? It’s a charming drawing¬ 
room picture.” 

Rob nodded. 

“Oh, thank you, Rob darling!” 

^‘Barbara Tregaron” was hers! 

And very little besides. . . . The results of the 
sale, as Verona confessed, were shattering. Magnus 
and Levison bought the house and the estate as a 
speculation; but the defidt which Rob had to face in 
the end was nearer to thirty thousand pounds than 
twenty. It was fortunate for him that the new king 
had set a fashion in motor-cars and that the sales of 
the Pearce-Tregaron, for this reason, were beginning 
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;to rise. 

On the day when the estate was dosed and the 
creditors satisfied, he snatched a few hours from his 
jwork at the factory to visit Verona. 

' “I want to consult you,” he said, “on a rather 
(delicate business. As you know, my relations with my 
istep-mothcr have not been intimate. For some reason 
she’s always disliked me—^but that’s by the way. I 
know that you’re in her confidence, and I’m worried 
about her. Will you tell me quite frankly: has she 
any means of her own?” 

“Next to none, I’m afraid. For the moment I’ve 
found her some lodgings—not very luxurious ones, but 
{we can’t help that. I have a great admiration for your 
step-mother, Mr. Tregaron. She’s a woman of re¬ 
markable character and determination. But neither of 
{these will solve her problems, I’m afraid. She’s no 
longer young. She talks of going to Italy.” 

“I think she should go to Italy,” Rob said. “But 
what will she live on?” 

“Her relations, presumably.” 

I Rob pursed his lips. “I dislike that idea immensely, 
^he has had a hard life and more than enough humilia¬ 
tion. Look here, Verona, I want you to do something 
tor me.” (Verona would be delighted to do anything 
tor such a valuable client, and said so.) 

“Very well. As you know, I am not a rich man, and 
:his business we’ve just completed—thank Heaven! — 
las left me practically without capital. However, I 
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chink I could manage to make her a small allowance— 
say, two or three hundred a year . . 

Verona nodded: he was incapable of being sccrprised 
any longer. 

“And if,” Rob went on, “we could arrange between 
us some sort of pious fraud—you know what I mean? 
—I think she might be induced to accept it. Supposing, 
for instance, you discovered by chance some unrealized 
asset—^why not shares in my company?” 

“But supposing she demanded the capital?” Verona 
hedged. 

Rob laughed. “Yes, that would be awkward. But I 
gather she has confidence in youj so you might get 
round it. Could she live on two hundred and fifty a 
year in Naples?” 

“With reasonable prudence. Of course there’s your 
sister as well.” 

“I’ll take care of my sister. You needn’t worry 
about her. My wife and she are great friends. She’s 
living with us now. But you’ll have to be awfully care¬ 
ful, you know, about this money. If she guessed that 
it came from me, there might be trouble.” 

“I think I can manage that,”Verona said confidently. 
An emotional man (in everything except matters 
of business) there were tears in his eyes. “I think, as 
I’ve told you before,” he said, “you’re a very good son. 
As you’ve probably guessed, I’m of Jewish-Itallan 
extraction, and we Jews have a strong sense of family 
piety. If you don’t mind my saying so, I wish I had 
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a son like you. Mrs. Verona, unfortunately, has not 
been blessed with a family. I hope —quite apart from 
business—we may meet again, Mr. Tregaron.” 

Rob smiled, shook haoHs, and departed. 



▼ 


Phil was staying, as Rob had said, with Janet and 
himself in the Forest of Arden. The morning after 
the sale Rob had driven her away from Stoke Priory, 
the portrait of Barbara Tregaron, her only possession, 
held tightly in front of her. The car—it was one of 
Rob’s latest—made such a loud noise and vibrated so 
fitrcely that she could hardly hear his voice when he 
shouted, “Are you ready?”, letting in the leather-cone 
clutch, and the impetuous thing leapt forward like a 
tiger, striking sparks from the gravel with its steel- 
studded tyres. ^ 

Thrown back by the impulse, indeed almost left b' i 
hind, Phil saw, for the last time, the huge, mv \ 
coloured block of Stoke Priory, its Palladian portico 
dwarfing the enormous pantechnicons that, drawn by 
six horses apiece, had arrived to remove the furniture. 
Quite apart from its unsympathetic material, the house 
wore a disinterested air, staring straight past her with 
blank, uncurtained windows like a person too grand or 
too stupid to say good-bye. It had been less of a home 
to her than Warstone (she had lately a little envied 
the Warstone tenants) or even than the fortress-walls 
of Pozzo Reale, being really, as Lucrezia had always 
protested, a mausoleum. “Yes, a mausoleum,” Phil 
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thought} and with her mind still coloured by the 
memory of Tregaron’s funeral, she reflected that the 
thing she had left behind there, screwed down in the 
dark and dankness, was a part of herself. “Not a part 
that matters much,” she told herself} “only my 
youth.” 

She was feeling, indeed, excessi^'ely old and mature, 
being nearly thirty. Sixteen years had passed—she 
counted them with shocked surprise—since she had first 
approached Stoke Priory on the day of the Jubilee: 
sixteen years of such various life, so full of pains and 
ecstasies—^Tregaron and Gerald dead} Virginia a 
widow} Diana married} Rob, the idol of her child¬ 
hood, sitting there at her side, grey-haired, not merely 
middle-aged and settled, but elderly, and herself— 
^strangest wonder of all!—^no longer a child (as, for 
ck of thinking, she continued to imagine herself), 
t a maiden aunt, “getting on,” as the saying went. 
When Lucrezia, her eyes turned instinctively to¬ 
wards Naples, had invited her, without much en¬ 
thusiasm, to go with her, Phil had refused. It was time 
for her, she said, “to begin to take life seriously”} 
and the prospect (on which Lucrezia’s hopes were still 
set) of settling down, an unwanted relation, on Elena 
Roccanera’s doorstep until some last chance of a Cam- 
pocicala condescended to marry her, was not in her 
programme. It was time, she told herself again, for 
her to do something to justify her existence} to earn 
her own ll^dng (How indignant Tregaron would have 
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felt at such an idea!) j to become a nurse, a governess 
—she loved children—or one of this new, self-reliant 
race of “business women” and “bachelor girls.” 

Sho had suggested this last possibility to Rob} but 
Rob was old-fashioned. “If you think Pm going to 
give you a job in my office,” he said, “you’re mightily 
mistaken. You’d much better stay on with Janet and 
me for a bit till you find your bearings. You’ve had a 
pretty rough time with Tregaron’s illness. You look 
thin, and can do with a rest. In a month or two’s time 
something or other’s bound to turn up. Don’t force 
things!” 

“Don’t force things, indeed!” she repeated. “I 
should like to know where yo«’ld be if you hadn’t 
forced things.” 

Rob laughed. “After all, I’m a man. That’s quite 
different. Why, by this time next year, for all we 
know, you may be married.” 

Phil shook her head firmly. Rob knew nothing of 
her emotional history; he didn’t even know she had 
been in love with Charles Lingen (that wound still 
smarted occasionally), and as for marriage. ... On 
the whole, apart from one or two things, like having 
children and a garden, she wasn’t at all stire that she 
wanted to marry, even for love. 

During the weeks she spent in Rob’s house she was 
able, in her new detachment, to make an examination 
of married love at close quarters. It was by no means 
the flaimng experience she had imagined. Rob and 
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Janet were devoted and happy—^there could be no 
doubt of that—yet their happiness appeared somewhat 
pedestrian to her romantic eyes. Rob, of course, was 
unchangeable} but Janet, oddly enough, had mysteri¬ 
ously changed from the Janet she knew at Gian Elan, 
adapting her colour, protectively, to her new condition 
as a Midland manufacturer’s wife, and losing in the 
process most of the individual characteristics which 
Phil had admired. Their very house reflected the same 
compromise. It was not, like Gian Elan, a Delahayc 
house} it was not (but then, neither was Rob) in the 
least Tregaron. Its life resembled the green, flat 
country in which it was set, and which Rob said he 
liked} it was placid} it had no wildness, no far 
horizons: and Phil’s heart, now that the exigencies of 
Tregaron’s illness no longer absorbed her, yearned 
passionately for both. 

It irked, it irritated her to subdue her natural im¬ 
patience to this flat existence which, apparently, in¬ 
spired Rob and Janet with supreme content} to their 
slow evening walks, arm in arm, round the formal 
garden} their solemn discussions of trivial domestici¬ 
ties} of Rob’s business “shop” and his ambitions, which 
seemed to her so unadventurous. There were times 
when she would have been grateful if they had 
quarrelled. They didn’t even do that They had just 
dropped oflF to sleep, as she told herself, in a matri¬ 
monial feather bed. Complete in themselves, though 
kind as could be, they were not aware of Phil’s in- 
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creasing restlessness; and even if they had noticed it, 
it could never have touched their inviolable self- 
sufficiency. 

One day Rob took her for a run in a car that he 
had out on trial (Janet, naturally, was going to have a 
baby, and motoring, of such an adventurous kind, was 
too hazardous for her). It was a clear, rain-washed 
day, the first sweet pulsations of Spring in the air. 
Forsaking the Warwickshire plateau they headed for 
the Severn Valley, where the blue-black serrations of 
Malvern made a sharp silhouette of cut cardboard 
against a watery West. Rob was proud of his new car’s 
paces (in secret trials it had touched fifty miles an 
hour!), but doubtful of its hill-climbing powers, which 
were important to him, for he had entered it for the 
Gordon-Bennett race from Paris to Vienna, in which 
mountains had to be reckoned with. 

Swerving right-handed from Worcester, he slipped 
into the vale of Teme and essayed the ascent of the 
Ankerdine. If the car could climb that, he confided 
to Phil, it would surely climb anything. Rob clung 
grimly to the wheel; the engine roared, the gears 
groaned with a noise of grinding mill-stones; boiling 
water bubbled, steam spouted up like an Icelandic 
geyser from the radiator-cap, flecking their goggles, 
half-blinding them; the steel-studded tyres skidded 
violently, throwing back sparks and a shrapnel-fire 
of pebbles and grit. When, i^thin twenty yards of 
the top, the engine gave out, and Rob, shaken 
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by the tremendous adventure, let down the sprag 
that kept the machine from running backward down¬ 
hill, he found that the off rear-tyre was ripped to 
ribbons. 

“I shall have to put on another,” he said ruefully. 
“It won’t take me more than an h( ur.” 

“Can’t I help you?” Phil asked. 

“No, you’ld be a nuisance,” he said candidly. 

She left him sweating at his wiieel and climbed to 
the brow of the hill, unprepared for the stupendous 
vision that met her eyes. There, stretched at her feet^ 
like a map in relief, incredibly near, lay all the 
tumbled magnificence of the Marches of Wales; in the 
North the domed Wrekin; then two granite waves 
of Clec—one reared to break, the other smoothed and 
subsiding; beyond them the dim convolutions of Clun, 
fading into the hills of Montgomery; then the bent 
bow of Radnor Forest; and behind that again, brought 
nearer by some magical refraction of rain-clear air, a 
level line—like the back of a crouching lion, lifted into 
titanic shoulders and a southward-looking head, maned 
with stone, in which, with a gasp of pleasure mingled 
with pdn, she recognized the sphinx-like contours of 
Forest Fawr. Phil lay on the ground and gazed; the 
awakening of old desires filled her heart with a 
solemn sweetness; she gazed until that heart could 
contain no more, then returned, in a dream, to Rob, 
who, soiled with grease and dust, was completing his 
task. She stared at his dishevelled figure in silence, 
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then suddenly spoke. 

“Rob, I want to go to Gian Elan.” 

He looked up in aggrieved surprise. “Why, Phil, 
aren’t you happy with us?” 

“My dear boy, as far as you and Janet are concerned 
I’m completely happy. But I want...” She hesitated: 
for a moment she couldn’t even say what she wanted. 
“I want to hear water. I want, awfully, to get my feet 
wet. And I want to see mountains, close to.” 

Rob surveyed her quizzically. “You told me you 
didn’t like even thinking of Nartt Escob.” 

“I know,” she admitted. “I didn’t. But now I do. 
Most dreadfully. ,Not exactly Nant Escob. It’s 
Forest FaWr . . . I’ve just seen it.” 

Rob rose and wiped his grimy hands on his trousers. 
“All right, little girl,” he said cheerfully. “We shall 
hate to lose you. We’re both very fond of you} but I 
want you to feel you can go where you like. I should 
like you to know you can count on me for a small 
allowance} enough to live on, anyway.” 

*‘That’s sweet of you, darling,” she said. 

“After all, I’m the head of the family. As for going 
to Gian Elan,” he went on, “that’s perfectly simple. 
We’ll send Di a telegram from Worcester on our way 
home—she’ll be delighted to have you—and I’ll drive 
you down to Gian Elan to-morrow as ever is. To tell 
you the truth, I’m not quite satisfied with this blessed 
transmission. That tyre ... I don’t think the difFeren- 
tial is working properly; but, mind you, there aren’t 
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many cars that would climb the Ankerdinc like she 
did!” 

Janet took the proposal calmly—a little too calmlyj 
could she possibly be jealous? Phil thought. 

“I’ll put up some sandwiches,” Janet said, “and a 
bottle of beer for Rob,” Rob tock the car back to the 
works and brought it home after midnight with a 
new differential, Janet saw them off next morning. 
“Z)o be careful, you two!” she entreated. “Give my 
love to Gian Elan, Phil.” 

(Phil wondered if she really had any love left for 
Gian Elan.) 

That morning, according to Rob, the car ran like 
silk. “Isn’t it a pleasure to hear her?” he asked with 
pathetic pride, Phil, feeling nothing, agreed, with 
enthusiasm. Her mind grew weak with a strange 
exhilaration} for this was no ordinary journey. They 
were following, as chance would have it, the very road 
over which, fifteen years before, she and Rob had 
travelled with Joe and the wagons to Nant Escob, 
“But how differently! ’’Phil thought,as the engine con¬ 
sumed the miles the horses had trodden so patiently, 
stealing swiftly, surely, through grimy Kidderminster 
streets, lapping up, in its stride, the long slope that led 
to the crest above Bewdley (the crest where she bed 
first seen Charles Lingen—^who was Charles Lingen? 
That young engineer who was going to marry Barra- 
dale’s niece!); the green fringe of the Forest of Wyre, 
where they had encamped and talked to the charcoal- 
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burner} the clear stream, by Mortimer’s Cross, where 
Joe Barley had slunk oflF with a girl} the wild flank of 
Radnor Forest, where the gipsies’ lurchers had barked 
at them, and they had slept under misty stars. 

The distance had gone out of this journey, but not 
its mystery. It was, perhaps, more mysterious than 
ever, more full of a veiled yet fateful significance. 
“For then,” she thought, “I was a child, and what 
was before me meant nothing but novelty} while now 
I am going back to things and sensations I have known 
—going back to something I’ve lost and am thrilled 
and frightened to find.” (Was that lost thing her¬ 
self? she wondered.) “I am going to suffer strange 
ecstasies and agonies,” she told herself. (“Are you 
comfortable there?” Rob said. “Yes, I’m loving it,” 
she replied.) “But it has to be,” she thought} “it’s like 
closing a circle. My life’s like a broken circle, hanging 
in mid-air, and until this gap’s closed, however much 
the closing hurts me, it’s bound to be a wretched, in¬ 
complete thing} an empty thing, incapable of holding 
anything . . .” 

“My new engine’s getting hot again,” Rob com¬ 
plained. “The damned radiator’s steaming. I think 
we’d better stop for a few minutes and let it go cool. 
Do you remember this place, Phil?” 

She remembered that place. It was the point where 
the Roman road ended, like a broken aqueduct, in a 
square of mounded earthwork guarded by two black 
yews. 
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“I’ll slip down to the stream and fill up with water,” 
Rob said. 

Phil nodded and walked on to the brow in a dream. 
Though she knew what she would see, Forest Fawr 
took her breath away. That vast, leonine shape 
crouched along the horizon as bl.ick as night, so near 
and so threatening that the lands at her feet looked 
crushed and humble, appearing to cower beneath its 
swart, sullen magnificence. There,stark and forbidding, 
the mountain lay, but Phil’s spirit was not intimidated. 
Rather, winged with new freedom and dizzied with 
joy, she leapt to meet it, her heart seeking that black 
heart with the beautiful confidence and love of a 
homing bird. 

“This is mine,” she told herself j “I belong to itj I 
am part of it. I am nothing without it . . . nothing. 
It is my duty as well as my fate to live and die in it; 
and now that I’ve found it again I must never leave it.” 

Rob touched her shoulder. She started. He laughed 
at her: “Dreaming? She’s as cool as a cucumber now.” 

They drove down to Gian Elan. On the way they 
passed an odd, hunch-backed, red-bearded figure. 

“That’s Pugh. Did you see him?” Rob said. “The 
little swine!” 

Phil smiled and waved back. She felt even glad to 
see Pugh. He was part of the Forest. 


“I’ve been wondering how long you’ld manage to 
keep away from your blessed mountain,” Diana said. 
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“As far as Esmond and I are concerned you’re welcome 
to keep it: the weather down here has been utterly 
vile—it’s done nothing but rain for months.” 

Phil laughed. Though Diana scofFed at the 
mountain, she, too, was changed, and Gian Elan, 
changeless, had changed her. If her sharp tongue 
aflFected bitterness still, Phil knew she no longer felt 
bitter, that her heart was no longer hot with a smoulder 
of discontent. This was another of the miracles, Phil 
realized, of married life—or, perhaps, of the un¬ 
accountable influences of place j for, passionately as 
Diana loved her husband, it was Gian Elan itself that 
had set its stamp on her. Just as Janet had subtly 
assimilated the colour of Rob’s life, so Diana, once so 
intensely Tregaron, had become, in essentials, a Dela- 
haye, slipping into the life of Gian Elan as into a 
well-worn glove. The house was the same as ever. It 
still wore that shabby, mellow, happy-go-lucky air, 
which Janet, moving to the Midlands, had so quickly 
discarded. It still smelt of dogs and fot-fourri; it was 
still extremely untidy. And Diana, whose orderly 
mind had often reduced Phil to tears (as when she 
had scraped the moss from her secret garden), appar¬ 
ently accepted this rank confusion without a murmur, 
finding importance only in things which she had 
formerly despised—the kennels, the stables, the 
piggeries and byres, and the lives of the families who 
worked on the Delahaye estates. 

Her life was now so completely identified with 
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Esmond’s, so crowded with domestic interests and with 
the social life of the district (from which, as Tre¬ 
garon’s daughter, she had formerly been excluded), 
that Phil saw very little of her ind was left to live 
her own life. It was a stable and comely life, full of 
quiet, amused observation. Glau Elan, as she had 
always known, was a happy house 5 within its walls no 
startling problems presented themselves—any diffi¬ 
culties that ever arose (and these were few) being 
automatically referred to the slow solution of Time. 
So soothing and serene was Gian Elan’s influence that, 
within a week, Phil found it hard to believe she had 
ever lived anywhere else. 

Her only excitement, indeed, was a visit from Louis 
Wiener, who rode over from Aberirfon one day to 
announce his engagement. 

“I’m so glad,” Diana said. “What’s her name?” 

“She’s one of the Rothschilds.” 

“Aren’t you sufficiently rich already.?” Diana asked 
candidly. • 

Louis Wiener smiled. It was odd how his smile, as 
well as his voice, began to resemble his father’s. “No, 
it isn’t in the least a matter of money,” he said, 
“though money’s important.” 

“You don’t say you’re actually in love, after all these 
years?” 

“How downright you are, Di! No, it isn’t exactly 
that either. It’s . . . I think I should call it a matter 
of biological expediency. We have—besides money— 
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an enormous number of interests and friends in 
common. Incidentally, she’s musical. Which reminds 
me, Di—won’t you play to us?” 

Diana shook her head. “Why should I give you un¬ 
necessary pain, Louis? As a matter of fact, I’ve not 
touched a piano for months. It’s out of tune, any¬ 
way.” 

“You used always to tune your own.” 

“I know. But I’m far too busy to think of things 
like that nowadays. By the way,’? she went on, brush¬ 
ing music aside, “Esmond wanted to know if you’re 
riding in the Llanirfon point-to-point. You ought to, 
you know. I adore that white-stockinged chestnut of 
yours. Come along. I refuse to let you go home with¬ 
out seeing the stables.” 

As they walked round the boxes together with Diana 
as show-woman, Phil thought, once again, of the 
strange absorption of marriage: how, a few years ago, 
Di’s whole life had been wrapped up in her music} 
how that passion, which had completely possessed her, 
now meant nothing to her. 

“And that, I suppose,” she thought, “is the one thing 
that’s wrong with me. My happiness, though I am 
happy in a way, is a negative happiness. My life is con¬ 
tented, yet somehow, compared with Di’s, empty. It 
must be a wonderful experience suddenly to find one’s 
life full of one thing to the exclusion of everything 
else. The only overwhelming thing in mine, after all, 
has been Forest Fawr. It’s enough. It contents me. 
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But ought I to be contented? Am I missing something 
altogether bigger and grander?” And her thoughts, in 
spite of her, flowed back into a forbidden channel: the 
memory of a brief and bitter raprure, of those days, 
outshining all others, when she had loved Lingen. 

Diana had turned aside to spe ik with one of the 
grooms. Louis Wiener, aware oi Phil’s abstraction, 
suddenly took her arm. 

“Have you been to visit your old haunts yet, Phil?” 
he asked. 

She shook her head. “No, Louis. I don’t think I 
could bear it. I can see all I want to see of the Forest 
from here.” 

He heard the pain in her voice, and looked at her 
gravely. 

“Do you know, I think you ought to go to Dol Escob 
and get over your dread? Such solutions are good for 
the soul.” 

She shuddered. “Not for my soul, I’m afraid.” 

“You are afraid—that’s the trouble.” 

“It would be like peering into the coffin of someone 
you loved.” 

“But there you’re mistaken,” he told her. “Dol 
Escob isn’t dead. On the contrary, it’s less dead than 
it used to be. Those huge sheets of water give life to 
it. For me it’s more beautiful than ever.” 

“But it’s changed, all the same.” 

“Of course it’s changed. Change is life—another 
word for it. You are changed yourself; and, person- 
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ally, I’m delighted to see it. You were a pretty child 
when I knew you first. Now you’ve suffered and lived, 
Phil. That’s why you’re a beautiful woman.” 

She smiled. “Oh, Louis, Louis, are you trying to 
flirt with me?” 

“I’ve always liked flirting with you,” he said, “and 
I’m very fond of you. That’s why I want you to get 
this mortal Nant Escob obsession out of your mind. 
If you let it grow on you it’ll spoil your life and your 
beauty. Get rid of it, once and for all, and then get 
married.” 

Phil laughed. “That’s the fox who has just made 
arrangements to lose his tail.” 

“The fox knows a thing or two in this case,” he told 
her. 

Diana burst in on them. “What are you two getting 
so serious about?” 

Louis Wiener s^d: “Marriage.” 

“Whose marriage? Yours, Louis?” 

“No, Phil’s.” 

“Phil’s? What rubbish you talk!” Diana cried. 

“Louis, come along here, you simply must see my 
last litter of Berkshires: they’re too sweet for words.” 

As he mounted his horse to go, Wiener whispered to 
Phil again: “Don’t forget what I told youj I mean it 
seriously.” 

She was disposed to take—or at least the first 
part of it—seriously. Several times, riding out from 
the Gian Elan avenue, she had turned her pony^s head, 
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automatically almost, in the direction of Mynydd 
Llwyd. Now, determined to rid herself of what 
Wiener had called an obsession, she set ofF deliber¬ 
ately to cross the mountain and see Dol Escob. “I 
need not ride down to Nant Escob,” she told herself 
—for, though she knew it lay under the water, she still 
thought of it as she remembered it, just as one who 
thinks of the dead must always picture them living. 
“I’ll ride, as I used to do, to the lip of the valley,” 
she thought, “and look down on Dol Escob and bear 
it as well as I can. Perhaps, as he says, it won’t hurt 
so much as I think.” 

Riding over the foothills from Gian Elan she re¬ 
membered that day, long ago, when, tricked by the 
mist, she had almost forced the colonel’s old pony 
over the edge of the darens. There were clouds on 
the mountain now, but innocent clouds, as white as 
shorn sheep slowly wandering and browsing amid the 
black heather. The track of turf twisted before her, 
amazingly well-marked, she reflected, seeing that 
neither ponies nor shepherds need go to Nant Escob 
now. As it climbed, the light air grew thin and sweet j 
it had the quality she knew and had pined for in 
Worcestershire. Her old landmarks appeared one by 
one: first the Pen Goch peat-stacks, neglected and 
crumbling (the hearth at Pen Goch was cold now); 
then the inky mawn-pools, which she had failed to 
find on that strange afternoon when the ravens had 
barked on the edge of the precipice. To-day the cloud- 
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shepherding breeze stroked their surface into brisk 
ripples} on their verge, tufted cotton-grass stirred 
like a fringe of foam. Phil passed them, her heart 
lightened anew by the kiss of sweet air and these 
glimpses of healing beauty. She rode on and on, con^ 
tented to be alive, till the breeze seemed to freshen, 
sweeping up from below. She found she had reached 
the neck of the pass, and looked down on Dol Escob. 

Sitting upright in the saddle she gazed on it: a new 
earth, if not a new heaven. For the earth that she 
knew and loved had passed away and the waters lay 
everywhere—not in the stagnant pools she had often 
shuddered to imagine, but in two shining lakes whose 
clear surface, swept by the draughts curling through 
the valley, danced with crystalline wavelets, which 
lapped their shores in an innocent gaiety, or, when 
flaws of wind passed, spread mirrors of indigo in 
whose depths the reflected mountains appeared to 
dream, as though lost in the contemplation of their 
own still beauty. 

Yes, Nant Escob was gone, and Barradale had done 
his worst, yet the spirit of Forest Fawr, resurgent, 
inviolable, had perfected, out of man’s disfigurement, 
a new loveliness surpassing any that conscious man 
could achieve. Phil dismounted, trembling. The pmy 
wandered away. As she sat on the escarpment, still 
gazing, tears started to her eyes so that she could not 
see: tears of thankfulness, tears of joy, and other, in¬ 
explicable tears. 
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She must have sat there bemused for an hour or 
more. A new sound, familiar yet strange, invading 
her ears, recalled her: a solemn roll of thunder, that 
might well have been the voice of the ghost of Cabn 
Mawrion, but was, in fact, the clamour of loud water 
falling from the face of the lower dam. 

This sound gave sufficient warning that the wind 
had changed} and indeed, as her eves returned to the 
waste behind her, where the pony still strayed slowly 
taking his choice of the sparse, sour herbage, she saw 
that the moist warm air pressed back by the change of 
wind from the seaward plains, had already begun to 
condense in mist on the summits} that the sailing 
fleeces of cloud had lost way, and descending, now 
clung to the tops like a plumy coverlet. 

She rose quickly to her feet and recaptured the pony, 
for she knew the ways of the mountain. “If I try to 
go back to Gian Elan,” she thought, “by the way I 
came, I shall probably lose myself and arrive drenched 
and tired at Trenant as I did before.” 

From that point, as she knew, there was a peat- 
cutter’s track running down towards the valley} so she 
hurried along it, hoping to regain the road, only realiz¬ 
ing when she was well on her way that this, too, led 
to Trenant. 

“I wonder if Evan Vaughan knows that I’ve come 
to Gian Elan,” she thought, gradually quickening her 
pace} for the mist, as the road fell, fell with it, as 
though it were intent on enveloping her before sJie 
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could escape. When she reached the fold-gate of 
Trenant it had overtaken her, sweeping down like 
some monstrous soft bird to the water’s surface, half 
deadening with its wings that thunder of falling water 
which, now that the dam lay plumb beneath her, roared 
louder than Cabn Mawrion had ever roared. 

“It’s odd,” she thought, pushing open the gate of 
the fold, “though I haven’t seen him for years I’m not 
nearly so frightened of Evan as I used to be. I wonder 
if he’s changed, like the rest of us.” 

(But she had an instinctive feeling that Evan 
Vaughan would not change.) 

She tied up her pony to the gate and approached the 
door of Trenant. There was no change in that, for 
certain} the whole house had its old, precise air of 
bachelor neatness} there were pots of red flowers and 
musk in the windows, and white lace curtains} and 
below, just as when she had left it, the milky mist lay, 
settling fold on fold into the noisy pit of the valley. 
At her knock a dog barked inside, and within a moment 
a whole pack of them were yelping round her. Then 
she heard Vaughan’s voice (she knew it at once) com¬ 
manding silence. He had been cutting wood for his 
winter-fires at the back of the fold, so that neither he 
nor his dogs had heard her approach. He came stalk¬ 
ing out of the mist as before, a magnified figure. When 
he saw her he smiled, and she knew he was just the 
same. 

“I’ve come to Trenant again,” she s^d, “as you told 
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me I would.” 

“Yes, I knew you would come,” he replied. “I’ve 
been expecting you. You’ve kept me waiting a long 
time. It must be ten years—a quarter of my life.” 

His tone puzzled her. It was almost stern. “Did 
you know I was at Gian Elan?” she said. 

“No. I rarely see Esmond now. But I knew you 
would come here.” 

He laughed, confidently. While he spoke, Phil’s 
eyes had examined him closely, approving him. 
Though heavily built, Vaughan’s figure had not de¬ 
teriorated like Rob’s j it was supple and sinewy, with 
that suggestion of grace in its ruggedness which had 
once reminded her of Lingen. He had loomed out of 
the mist in the way she always imaginedj his peaty 
homespuns, his long eyelashes were beaded with itj 
and the eyes beneath them, as honest as Rob’s, yet more 
compelling, were as still and deep as Barradale’s lake 
(which they called Llyn-yr-Escob), with the passion¬ 
ate drowned stream of the Garon running beneath it. 
“Like the rest of us,” she thought, “Evan takes his 
colour from his surroundings; and that, I suppose, is 
what’s always attracted me to him.” There was a hint 
of Welsh in his speech—he^sang as he spoke; and 
that, too, pleased her by contrast with level English 
voices. 

He passed her; she could smell the damp, peaty 
reek of his clothes. He held wide the door, and she 
entered the kempt stone-flagged kitchen, which smelt 
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like Nant Escob. A bright fire beckoned and cheered 
her} on its trivet a simmering kettle steamed. The 
old dog that had barked at her coming slunk up and 
sniffed at her friendlily. She liked sheep-dogs better 
than the sporting dogs at Gian Elan, for she under¬ 
stood them. She had a feeling that she was re-living, 
in detail, some part of her former life. 

That conviction grew stronger when, just as before 
(could it really have been as much as ten years ago?), 
Vaughan proceeded, with bachelor precision, to pre¬ 
pare the tea. 

“Sit down there,” he said, as if she were still a child. 
“You’ve ridden over from Gian Elan, of course? Yes, 
you came from Gian Elan last time. We had a long 
talk—a strange talk—and rode back to Nant Escob 
together. We can’t ride to Nant Escob now.” 

“But Trenant is the same.” 

“Trenant will be always the same,” he said proudly. 
“And so will Forest Fawr.” 

“I found that too hard to believe. That’s the reason 
I’ve kept away from it.” 

“You were lacking in faith,” he said solemnly. 
“You, at least, might have trusted it.” His eyes 
glowed. “Did you really imagine that a little scratch 
on the earth and a few million loads of mortared 
masonry could touch Forest Fawr? You might have 
known better than that. Now you’ve seen for yourself. 
Are you satisfied?” 

“Yes, I’m satisfied now. I’ve never seen it more 
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beautiful than to-day. The lakes give Dol Escob two 
skies.” 

“You’re right. And it’s the mountain, not man, that 
has given shape to the water. You love it as much as 
ever? Here is your tea.” He sp* ke almost roughly, 
as though momentarily shy of his own emotion. 

“More than ever. . Thank you so much. Your 
butter’s delicious.” 

(It seemed an odd thing to sayj but his subdued 
intensity scared her.) 

He laughed, like a happy boy. “It is. I make it 
with my own hands.” 

(She observed his hands, which she had not noticed 
before; they were powerful and brown—hardly the 
hands of a farmer, she thought—and beautifully 
kept.) 

He sat down on the settle beside her, much less shy 
than herself. “Now tell me everything,” he said, 
gently. 

“You know that my father is dead?” 

“Yes, I heard that news in Pont Escob. He was a 
very strange man.” 

“A lovable man in some ways: quite hateful in 
others. He left us without a penny. Did you know 
that?” 

Vaughan’s eyes quickened. “No, I didn’t. What’s 
happened to your mother?” 

“She’s in Italy with Virginia.” 

“That’s as it should be. In the end we go where 
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we belong. Well, I hope she’ll be happy.” 

“Rob’s been most generous to her,” 

“Rob was always generous. And what about you?” 

“I’ve no news to tell you. No plans and no inclina¬ 
tions—except that I want to stay here.” 

His still eyes watched her closely. “At Gian Elan, 
you mean?” 

“No, I couldn’t do that, They’ld soon get tired of 
me—nobody could blame them—they’re enormously 
wrapped up in each other, and it wouldn’t be fair.” 
She paused. “No, I’ve got to find out some way for 
myself . . . But let’s change the subject—I’m boring 
you. It doesn’t matter.” 

“Do go on,” he said quietly. “It matters enor¬ 
mously.” 

She smiled. “You’re a good friend, Evan.” It 
seemed wonderfully easy to open her heart in these 
surroundings, whose forms, whose odours, whose very 
isolation and remoteness made her feel so much at 
homej comforting, too, to talk with a man whom, for 
years and years, she had almost taken for granted as 
part of her natural environment—a man, it suddenly 
occurred to her, who had never made love to her. 
Encouraged by his attention she went on; 

“Well, I suppose I’ve got to work out some way 
of living. You probably don’t know how appallingly 
indolent I am.” (He smiled.) “You may smile, but 
it’s perfectly true. I’ve no interests like Virginia’s 
rea^ng or Diana’s music—she never plays now, by the 
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way—or Rob’s engineering. I hav'en’t any real voca¬ 
tion. Now that Tregaron’s gone Tm of no particular 
use to anyone—least of all to myself. I’ve had only 
one ruling passion in all my life. You know what that 
is . . .” 

He nodded. “Quite well. Forest Fawr. You said 
that when you were a child.” 

“And it’s just the same now. Even if I go away 
from here and do something, I know I shall always 
comeback. It’s a pitiable state, don’t you think?” She 
smiled wanly. “One ought to escape from it.” 

“I don’t know about that. It’s my own state. And 
you can’t escape from it.” 

“Ah, but you’re a man, Evan. That’s such a 
diflPerent thing! ” 

“In some ways it is. All the same, I think you 
will stay here.” 

“Hovering rovuid poor Dol Escob like a ghost?” 

“No, there’s nothing ghostly about you. You’re 
brim-full of life.” He paused, then spoke even more 
quietly. “I think you will marry me.” 

She was silent, but, unaccountably to herself, neither 
shocked nor surprised: the words, as they fell from his 
lips, seemed wholly natural and sweet to her. 

“What makes you think that, Evan?” she said 
gently, at last. 

“This is the only house left in Dol Escob. It’s mine 
—and therefore it’s yours.” 

“Mine, Evan? Are you taking pity on me?” she 
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answered slowly. 

*‘On the contrary, I’m merciless. Didn’t you know 
that I loved you?” 

“I had no idea of it,” she said truthfully. “And 1 
find it hard to believe. Is this . . . new?” 

“As far as I am concerned it’s as old as yourself. 
I loved you the moment I first saw you in the chapel 
at Nant Escob—I suppose you were fifteen—and I’ve 
loved you ever since. I shall always love you.” 

“That sounds strange to me, Evan,” she said softly 
—^though it also sounded sweet. 

“It is strange, Phil. I’m much older than you, and 
you hardly know me.” 

“I’m thirty—or very nearly.” 

“Yes, and I’m forty-one.” 

“That isn’t such a very great difference, is it?” she 
said. 

“I’m a poor man, too, in the way that riches are 
counted. I have riches of my own—^but those only you 
can share.” 

“The last house in Dol Escob,” she said dreamily. 

“The whole of Dol Escob,” he replied. “Will you 
think this over?” 

“Yes, I’ll think it over . . . The sky is darkening,” 
she said, “and I suppose I ought to be going.” 

He sighed and rose to his feet, towering over her. 
“Yes, you ought to be going. When you’ve made up 
your mind, you will come here and tell me, won’t you? 
You shall take your own time. After all, what does 
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Iraiting matter in a thing that will last for ever?” 

She, too, rose, and took his hand. “How sure you 
are, Evan!” 

He laughed. “I’m as sure of you as I am of myself. 
Sooner or later, I know quite well, you are going to 
marry me. I’ve always known it.” 

He opened the farmhouse door to let her pass, then 
stalked over to her pony and untied the reins. As 
before, he gallantly made a stirrup for her foot and 
lifted her lightness into the saddle without effort. 

“I must show you the way,” he said} “it is changed 
since your days.” 

They walked down through the mist together} the 
stones of the burrow were loose and slippery, so he 
h.cld the pony’s bridle} he was so tall that, standing, 
he seemed to reach her level. 

“I’ll ‘send’ you across the river,” he said, “and put 
you on to the road. It’s easier now. The Corporation 
have built me a bridge} they’re very proud of their 
property. Just because they’ve impounded the Garon, 
the poor innocents imagine they own Forest Fawr. 
But they don’t!!” (A deep fire lit the words he spoke 
with piercing gleams; she could feel the heat of them.) 
“They can never own it! Forest Fawr belongs to its 
ravens and kites and buzzards; to the ghosts of the men 
who have fought over it and toiled in it—and just 
two living people: a Vaughan and a Tregaron. Our 
ancestors came here together, Phil; and I believe that 
our children will stay here as long as any human beings 
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are left. Here we are. You can see—the bridge'isn'v 
really offensive.” 

They crossed it in silence, Phil strangely moved— 
as much by the intimate simplicity of his words as by 
the passion that flowed beneath. Barradale’s cataract 
roared behind themj its spray, driving through the 
mist on the wind, bedewed their faces; the thunder 
of water was so loud in their ears that even if one had 
spoken the other could not have heard. On the further 
side of the bridge Vaughan released her bridle. He 
halted and held out his hand. Phil’s rested in it for 
one moment, then she drew it away; for her lips, 
though she commanded them to speak conventionally, 
would not say good-bye. 

She took up the reins and started the pony walking. 
The animal ambled slowly down the new valley-road; 
then, feeling more sure of foothold, quickened his 
pace. Evan Vaughan stood, still as though he were part 
of it, at the end of the bridge, and watched her go 
till, the mist receiving her, Phil turned in her saddle 
to wave him the good-bye that her lips would not 
speak. She, too, halted, and stood gazing back at that 
tall, lonely figure, which the mist now made more than 
life-size. There was no pathos in it, only an endless 
patience. He raised his hand slowly in answer to her 
parting gesture, then let it fall. As he did so, an over¬ 
whelming emotion invaded Phil’s heart. In obedience 
to an unquestioned, unfathomable impulse, she turned 
the bewildered pony in its tracks and rode slowly back 
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to him. Vaughan awaited her, motionless still. From 
the saddle she leant and bent over him. 

“I have brought you your answer,” she said, “if you 
'want it now.” 

“I know it already, my sweet love,” he told her. 

He took her face tenderly in both hands and kissed 
her spray-cold lips. 


END 


'Amcapri: January ist, 1932. 
Overbury: June 6th, 1932. 





